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PREFACE. 



I HAVE been at a loss for a title to this Essay, which, 
while short enough, would fairly warn the reader of 
its character. I at first entitled it, an Essay on the 
Positive Foundations of Practical Religion ; and after- 
wards. On the Directness of Knowledge in Things 
Spiritual : but gradually found that it was necessary 
to go into such details concerning the Pathology of 
the spiritual organ, that I might possibly seem to 
have entrapped the reader into a more experimental 
discussion than he could have calculated on. My 
present title, I think, gives fair warning to those 
who dislike such books ; and at the same time suf- 
ficiently well explains the end in view. 

By the Soul we understand that side of human 
nature upon which we are in contact with the In- 
finite, and with God, the Infinite Personality: in 
the Soul therefore alone is it possible to know God ; 
and the correctness of our knowledge must depend 
eminently on the healthy, active and fiilly developed 
condition of our organ. While the well-being of 
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Man is the chief reason for coveting a knowledge of 
God, and all sound theology must aim ultimately at 
a practical end, the direct object of this Essay is 
neyertheless more scientific than practical. A Na- 
tural History of the Soul demands some nodce of 
its diseased as well as its healthy state, and of its 
growth from infancy towards maturity. How this 
is a basis for Theology will appear of itself. 

The analogy and contrast between Moral and 
Spiritual knowledge deserves remark. A long pe- 
riod passed in the history of mankind, during which 
Morals were regarded as something essentially Dog- 
matic, and indeed to a considerable extent Arbitrary 
and varying with political jnstitutions. The Morality 
of every great national system was long supposed to 
depend entirely on the external authority which pro- 
mulgated it: only in the later stages of mental 
culture is it clearly discerned, that Ethics, as a 
science, is as unchangeable as the ethical nature of 
man. Thenceforward the idea that there can be any 
thing arbitrary in morals faded away ; and the au- 
thoritative sanction which is superadded to moral 
precepts became valued, not as that which is essential 
to guarantee their truth to a cultivated moral nature, 
but as that which (like parental command) enforces 
action while the moral sengie is in its infancy. And 
this was perhaps the very feeling of the great 
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apostle Paul towards the law of Moses. He vene- 
rated its precepts, as a mature man those of his aged 
schoolmaster ; whose rod he no longer dreads, though 
he sees it to be wholesome that he once dreaded it : 
but after Faith was come, he was no longer under 
the Schoolmaster. That in spiritual things each 
worshipper sees by a light within him, and is di- 
rectly dependent on God, not on his fellow men, is 
an axiom pervading the thought of every New-Tes- 
tament writer. 

In Morals, it is something to gain external right 
conduct, even if there be as yet no internal love of 
goodness or insight into its nature; hence the Dog- 
matic principle derives there a real practical value, 
which is developed in Law. It is important to keep 
people from mutual violence, even by an armed 
police or by arguments addressed to selfishness : and 
such constraint of the conduct by fear or by other 
lower motives, is a part of necessary training. It 
is a highly valuable result, if a man avoid falsehood 
and impurity, though he may know no better reason 
than his father s or his priest's command. But 
there not only is no spiritual object in his worship- 
ping God solely because a father or a priest com- 
mands it, but the very statement is intrinsically ab- 
surd. That is not worship at all, which is rendered 
in obedience to mere dictation; for worship is a 
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State of the Affections, and these are not under the 
controul of the Will. A man who desires to wor- 
ship, but has little heart for it, can only say to God, 
'* Draw me, and I will follow after Thee ;" and he 
must needs have some heart in him, to say as much 
as this. At the suggestion or order of another we 
may present our bodies in a church or at a con- 
fessional, (which, if done without insight, is a 
moraly not a spiritual, obedience,) but it is 
essentially impossible to worship God spiritually 
unless we are drawn and led by forces internal to 
the Soul itself. The coming of the Spirit into a 
system of Law, is that which essentially converts it 
into Gospel. It is useful to have spiritual teachers ; 
and if they be wise, it is wise to listen reverently 
to them : but their lessons have not been successful, 
until the learner has gained an eye for seeing the 
truth ; and believes no longer because of his 
teacher 8 word, but because he has an Anointing 
from the Holy One, and knoweth all things. And 
this is the sole object of spiritual, as distinguished 
from moral, teaching, — to minister the Spirit; to 
impart spiritual eyesight, and spiritual forces. Those 
truths, and those only, are properly to be called 
Spiritual, the nature of which admits of their being 
directly discerned in the Soul, just as Moral truths 
in the Moral Sense : and A^ is a spiritual man, not 
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who believes these at second hand, (which is a his- 
torical or dead faith,) but who sees internally, and 
knows directly. To guide towards the method of 
ascertaining these, is the object of the present trea- 
tise : and whatever may at first seem to be digres- 
sive, is nevertheless intended to conduce to a greater 
fiilness of insight into this c£y:dinal point. 

Thej^rst Part treats of the Infancy of the Soul, 
under that rudimentary Beligion, which we may 
possess without conscious reflection on self; — that 
in which we contemplate the great external realities 
of Faith, as if we had no personal relations towards 
them. It ends with the estabUshment of Reverence 
towards a Personal Deity, when Morals and Religion 
at length coalesce. The second Part concerns the 
spiritual phenomena called out by the sense that we 
ought to be what we are not, in the presence of God. 
It ought (if it were scientifically complete) to include 
all the dreadfiil results of Remorse and capricious 
or gloomy Asceticism ; but I shrank from the odious 
task as needless, and have depicted only a few 
strongly marked, but not fanatical experiences, issu- 
ing in happy results. The third Part exhibits the 
soul struggling after a sense of its Personal Relation 
to God, with the happy and remarkable results of its 
success, and its means of recovering this sense, 
when lost. The fourth treats of the Ideal of spi- 
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ritual excellence, and of the Aids firom without 
towards attaining it. The Jlfth discusses the 
grounds on which the soul forms Hopes and Aspira- 
tions concerning a future life ; and the sixth closes 
with reflections on the state and prospects of prac- 
tical Christiaiiity. 

If these pages shall save any persons from that 
desolating Pantheism which is abroad, and show 
those who know not on what to rest their faith, to 
what quarter they must look for solid ground ; and 
still more, if I shall have stimulated independent 
thought in men of holy feeling and devout practice, 
and shall have made them meditate solenmly on the 
insufficiency of our present Theology to evangeUze 
any portion of the professedly unbelieving world ; — 
I perhaps ought to regard this as recompensing me 
for the very serious moral eflfort, which it has cost 
me to publish this book. 



NoTB ON Paob 67. 
In acconntiiig for the previouB want, of peace, that has been 
omitted which may have been the most important circumstance; 
namely, that the person previously tried to j^cUliate his offences. 
This would deserve to be enlarged upon. 



Ebbatum. 
Page 54, line 7, for an eternal read and eternal 
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PART I. 

SENSE OF THE INFINITE WITHOUT US. 

INTRODUCTION. 

All human knowledge, like human power, is 
bounded; and it is then most accurate, when we 
can sharply draw the line which shows where igno* 
ranee begins. In actual life, our region of sensible 
light, where the common understanding guides us, 
is always encircled with a dimmer belt, beyond 
which are glimpses of partial light, and then, infi- 
nite darkness ; but, though we do not pass suddenly 
from positive knowledge to absolute ignorance, we 
are, in every direction, distinctly aware of both 
states. To diflferent minds, moreover, the sphere 
through which the understanding ranges, varies ex- 
ceedingly; and many adults, especially in savage 
nations, remain all their lives like children. 

It is thus a condition of human existence, to be 
surrounded with but moderately diffused light, that 
instructs the understanding, and illimitable hazi- 
ness, that excites the imagination : and this being 

B 
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our natural and necessary case, the question sug- 
gests itself, whether the obscurity, as well as the 
light, is adapted to call forth any sentiments within 
us, or in any wiay tend to the perfection of our na- 
ture. And, happily, the reply to this question im- 
media^ly suggests itself, upon referring to the case 
of children. How lovely in a child is that modesty, 
which springs from an unaffected consciousness of 
ignorance; especially when joined with a belief that 
others know. When new knowledge puffs up, and 
amiable diffidence is lost, all feel that a bad ex- 
change has been made. If so, we attain one fixed 
point. We perceive that the region of dimness is 
not wholly without relations towards our moral 
state. There is a proper effect which it ought to 
produce upon us, and which deserves to be more 
closely analyzed. 

The case of the child will still farther aid our 
examination. Keverence towards parental judg- 
ments not only is approved as salutary, in order to 
gain the advantage of a wiser guidance; but in 
itself, especially in the earlier years of childhood, 
commends itself to all as a beautiful and excellent 
state of feeling. A very young child has no mea- 
sure whatever of a parent's wisdom : it is to him 
unbounded. He neither knows, nor expects ever 
to know, the limits of it ; and, therefore, his rever- 
ence is capable of being absolute. A whole world 
of sentiment is wrapt up in the relations felt and 
acted upon by such a child ; sentiment, which none 
are brutish enough to fail to appreciate. Not all 
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the knowledge, nor all the wisdom, nor all the pru- 
dence and self-control, nor all the manly inde- 
pendence, which a child of five years old could, 
under human limitations, attain^ would compare in 
value to the loving reverence, sure trust, and unre- 
flecting joy which such a child may exercise to- 
wards a parent, whose wisdom and goodness appear 
to him illimitahle. 

Are then these exercises of heart a source of 
happiness and of moral perfection in infancy, and 
are they not desirahle for the adult ? Or are they 
desirahle, yet not possihle, for those, whose under- 
standings have opened wide enough to see that all 
human minds are limited, all human hearts sheiUow, 
and that no ohject worthy of ahsolute reverence 
comes within the reach of sense ? Certainly it is 
no artificial dogma, invented hy priests or needing 
enforcement by princes, that the man who has re- 
verence for nothing has a hard, dry, and barren 
soul. In the English tongue, indeed, the very 
word Soul appears to have b§en intended to express 
that side of our nature, by which we are in contact 
with the Infinite. The soul is to things spiritual, 
what the conscience is to things moral ; each is the 
seat of feeUng, and thereby the organ of specific 
information to us, respecting its own subject. If 
all human Souls and Consciences felt absolutely 
alike, we should fitly regard their enunciations as 
having a certainty on a par with the perceptions of 
Sense : only, as sense is developed in an earlier 
stage of humanity, and is less dependent on higher 
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cultivation than the Conscience and the Soul, the 
decisions of Sense are undoubtedly far easier to 
ascertain — not therefore more certain when ascer- 
tained. 

In the child and in the savage, as the Conscience 
is but half developed, so is it manifestly with the 
Soul. The former is built up out of certain rudi- 
mentary sympathies and perceptions, co-operating 
with an experience of human tendencies, under the 
stimulus of which the moral powers expand, until 
moral Truth is at length discerned by direct vision. 
The Natural History of the Soul is far less simple, as 
must be expected of a higher organ : its diseases 
also are more hidden and more embarrassing, and 
in consequence its pathology will assume an appa- 
rently disproportionate part of a true theology. 
For if Theology is " a science of God," it cannot 
omit to treat of the bright or sullied state of the 
mirror, in which alone God's face is to be seen. 
How to keep it ever bright, is the problem for every 
practical Christian; to unfold the practical rules in 
connexion with an extended knowledge of the en- 
tire man, so as to reconcile Passion, Prudence, Duty, 
Free Thought, and Keverence, is perhaps the highest 
form that the problem can assume to the Theo- 
logian. 

In order to see the whole from its commence- 
ment, it is well to begin from the study of the ele- 
mentary phenomena out of which are evolved the 
ideas of something boundless beyond us — of Super- 
natural Power — of Divine Existence — and finally of 
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One Infinite God; and, in passing, the collateral 
degraded types of each new sentiment or judgment 
will be remarked upon. 

1. AWE. 

The child of a good and wise parent, before at- 
taining an age when it can meditate on the pcirent's 
finite powers, is certain to learn that there is One 
higher still, worshipped by him with prayer and 
praise. This is at first, and for some tune, mere 
hearsay, destitute of any religious power on the 
heart, until a higher idea of infinity is attained. 
The gloom of night {deadly nighty as Homer terms 
it), more universally perhaps than any other phe- 
nomenon, first awakens an uneasy sense of vast- 
ness. A young child accustomed to survey the 
narrow limits of a lighted apartment, wakes in the 
night and is fiightened at the dim vacancy. No 
nurse s tales about spectres are needed to make the 
darkness awfiil. Nor is it firom fear of any human 
or material enemy : it is the negation, the unknown, 
the unlimited, which excites and alarms ; and some- 
times the more, if mingled with glimpses of light 

A moral feeling blends with the sense of the 
awfiil unknown and infinite, when Death comes be- 
fore a child's mind, especially if it fall upon one 
known and loved; and at a more adult age its 
effect is proportionably increased. Whither is our 
beloved one gone ? Does he exist ? Can he hear 
us ? What a world of possibilities are presented to 
the imagination ! Tender hope suggests that the 
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spirit of the deceased still hovers about us^ still 
watches us, still loves to know that we remember 
him. Yet what sharpness of thought can pierce 
this veil and prove that any of these things are 
true ? There may be a brighter scene beyond the 
grave, at least for those who are so kind or brave as 
our lost one ; or it may be that while his shade flits 
about in air, it is nothing to him ; it is but a delu- 
lusive ghost, in which he is not at alL — Such are 
probably the alternatives which present themselves 
to the untutored mind : a misty and infinite region of 
possible existence is opened to it ; and as often as 
evil conscience goads a man, he becomes less brave 
in the contemplation of death. 

Among places and circumstances, perhaps the 
darkness of Groves may be made prominent, as con- 
ducive to religious awe. The very name of a grove 
in Latin {Incus) is implicated with religion. The 
grove of the Eumenides was to an Athenian the 
most awe- striking of places. To the ancient Ger- 
mans, groves were the proper temples of the gods. 
Among the Hebrews likewise, as with their Ca- 
naanite neighbours, the tendency to worship in 
groves was enough to overpower positive commands 
to make offerings in Jerusalem only. Nor will any 
one wonder at this, who knows what it is to walk 
alone by night under thick trees. A good con- 
science, and a heart not unused to pious commun- 
ings, is only enough to repel painful tremors, except 
in those whom habit has deadened ; and even these 
— though brave and stout men — unless fortified by 
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intelligent devontness, are liable to sudden panic. 
We must repeat, it is not bodily enemies that they 
dread ; but a sense of the infinite^ the unseen, the 
unknown — ^pierces through and perhaps unmans 
them. 

So much having been obtained as a foundation. 
Awe, if it cannot be and ought not to be annihilated, 
ought to take some moral form. But even in this 
early stage numberless deviations take place, and 
mark especially the rudest Paganism. We may 
embrace them under the general name of Fetishism, 
which h§re claims attention. 

In its simplest form. Fetishism ascribes divine 
virtue to some common object; to a stone, a beast, 
a tree, or a scrap of writing. Any of these may be 
made a god, an amulet or talisman ; or may vary 
from the one character to the other. The wor* 
shipper dares not use his common sense, which 
would reject these absurdities; because his soul is 
sufficiently awakened to suggest that there is an 
occult power in nature transcending his reasoning 
faculties. He has gratuitously, indeed, attached the 
power to a definite object ; but he is not trained to 
observe within what limits he is to follow his un- 
derstanding, and where it is salutary to trust his 
imagination and faith to go beyond it ; hence the 
fear of offending something divine paralyzes his 
powers. Natural phenomena probably in many 
cases commence such delusions. The falling of a 
meteoric stone is a highly exciting event Such a 
stone, in an ignorant people, is certain to be revered. 
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perhaps worshipped ; and then is likely so to break 
down the objections of common sense^ as to in- 
crease the predisposition to similar prostrations of 
soul. To break off a bit of the fetish as a talisman, 
might seem too daring; but to adopt for such a 
purpose a piece of stone similar in appearance to 
it, would be an easy progress. If one man has a 
talisman, others wish for it, and a premium is 
offered for the manufacture of charms. While a 
nation is in this state of ignorance, some or other 
event is almost certain to conunence such supersti^ 
tion ; and any commencement suffices to ensure a 
continuation. Among the savages of AMca, of 
Asia, of America, the form of the result varies, but 
the spirit and the spiritual consequences are the 
same. The incipient cravings of the soul are in a 
certain way satisfied, but so as to arrest their farther 
development. To the unknown and the infinite, no 
moral element, nor in fact even any personality 
has been ascribed. Nay, it has been reduced into a 
finite sensible shape. One fragment of Deity has 
been as it were embalmed for awe ; but it has no 
life nor life-giving power. 

In the same stage a gross and hard-drawn picture 
of an after-life is often adopted with firm belief. 
An unseen world is imagined, probably under 
ground, where the nations of the departed reside ; 
and in this Teurtarus different souls have a better or 
worse lot. So far there is little amiss ; but next 
enters the idea, that men on earth can in some way 
affect the state of the dead. The simplest and most 
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amiable form of the thought is, that offerings of 
meat and drink, of flowers and wine, at the grave 
of the deceased, allay his appetites and soothe his 
feelings. Out of this grows an art of propitiating 
the dead, perhaps also of consulting them ; and a 
class of men arises who profess skill in this art; 
they are the primitive priests or necromancers. As 
their credit takes root and their science unfolds 
itself, they are at length supposed to have power over 
the departed. Their favour is purchased by costly 
gifts, and the warriors alternately tremble before 
them or trample them down. 

With the advance of cultivation, when the idea of 
a world of spirits has become famiUar, Fetishism in 
many cases rises out of its primitive sottishness 
into a belief in spirits of magic. Arab superstition 
is in this respect a step higher than African. The 
genii of the Arabians appear at one moment as 
acted upon by spells or taUsmans, at another as the 
unseen powers, in fact spirits, who animate them. 
Here the human mind has proceeded to add per- 
sonality to the occult influences, but has not been 
able to disentangle the supernatural persons from the 
sacred object or fetish, and has systematized more- 
over the beUef in a science which gives to man a 
control over these powers. To the genii in general 
no preeminency of moral character is ascribed. 
Nevertheless, so soon as personaUty is allowed them, 
it inevitably follows to conceive of some as better 
and some worse ; hence the doctrine of good and 
evil genii ; out of which in due time is certain to 

B 3 
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grow the Persian idea of two great spirits, good 
and bad, and ultimately that of Monotheism, if 
general cultivation proceeds. 

But even in the midst of enlightened science i|nd 
highly literate ages, errors fiindamentally identical 
with those of Fetishism may and do exist, and with 
the very same results. As the savage adores the 
darkness without seeking or longing for light, so 
the cultivated man, sometimes by a morbid sense, 
dreads the Ught lest it should interfere with the 
gloom which he thinks necessary to religious awe. 
Not satisfied to take God's world as it is, he makes 
as it were an artificial darkness in order that he 
may be more religious ; as if there were danger lest 
the human mind should exhaust the mysteries of 
the universe, and leave no room for wonder and re- 
verence. Of course it is not meant that the indi- 
vidual is conscious of this ; yet bystanders may see 
that there is in him a positive dread of clear no- 
tions, a suspicion that one who knows what his own 
words and professions mean cannot be reverential, 
a tendency to confound enigmas with mysteries, and 
to inculcate (under new names) a belief in charms 
and magic. A wafer blessed and water sprinkled 
by a priest, are often invested over the breadth of 
Europe with magical virtue; and the words of a 
creed, reverentially recited by one who does not 
profess to understand them, are believed to have 
power in heaven and hell. A " purgatory " of fire 
is imagined, where souls have their guilt burnt out 
of them in long time, unless indeed the mass-chant- 
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ing priest give to these unfortunates an earlier re- 
lease. On his unction and absolution the state of 
dying men depends ; for he keeps the keys of the 
courts above — ^we know not why or how, but be- 
cause God has willed it. The priest may be both 
ignorant and wicked, yet he holds these celestial 
powers by virtue of his office, and his office by a 
magical investment derived from a man perhaps 
neither better nor wiser than he. The ordained and 
consecrated are all fetish : it is irreverent to pry 
closely into their pretensions. — ^In proportion as 
such fantasies prevail, religious development is 
stunted. To abandon the common understanding 
becomes a necessary virtue ; after which, moral enor- 
mities may be incorporated with the system without 
revolting the worshipper. If the whole religion were 
of this kind, it would be as debasing as any possible 
Fetishism ; and such things now stand their ground 
only because they are generally combined with 
purer and holier principles ; the influence of which 
for good imparts undue credit to these besotting 
superstitions. 

2. WONDER. 

But if such errors are escaped, the pure and rea- 
sonable result of Awe upon the soul, is a pervading 
and active sense that we are as motes in the sun- 
beam, lost in immensity; insects of an hour, en- 
veloped with mystery, knowing neither whence we 
came nor whither we go. And this feeling of Awe 
is soon blended and softened, by the feeling of the 
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Sublime and the Wonderful mixing with it. Of all 
natural objects the starry heavens probably impart 
the most vivid conception of boundlessness^ and 
the fullest feeling of sublimity, while the night 
itself, in which they are seen, aids their impression 
on the soul. Some, however, live in mountainous 
countries, or within view of the sea, and have, even 
in the day-time, magnificent objects in sight. Here 
it is natural to expect that the sentiment of the 
sublime would be more e£fectually cultivated ; but 
it is not always so. Far more depends on the sus- 
ceptibility of the soul, than on the scene habitually 
presented to us ; and perhaps a stranger is more 
powerfully affected by the majesty of sea and moun- 
tain, than those who see them habitually. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that the ideas 
of the Sublime and of the Wonderful, however ex- 
cited, rise in more or less energy in all human 
bosoms long before we attain adult age, and are 
characteristic of the species. A man without these 
ideas would be as great a monster as a man without 
love or power of laughter ; such a one, if in human 
form, would deserve to be judged an idiot. And 
herein lies the fundamental union of Poetry and 
Beligion. Hence is it that the ancient Bard, Vates, 
or Prophet, united the characters of poet and reli- 
gious teacher ; and in fact to feed upon the higher 
and sublime poetry is virtually an exercise of the 
soul — a preparation at least for actual religion. 
Its similarity to religious meditation is in many 
respects evident. As the same hymn of praise and 
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love may be daily recited and wearies not ; as no 
new infonnation for the understanding is coveted ; 
so the same lines of the poet eternally delight — the 
more perhaps because they are old. We dwell 
upon each word^ and find the imagination more 
and more stimulated; it is a never-ending feast; 
for the wise poet does not limit his hearers to his 
own mind, but leaves room for them to range beyond 
him if they can. 

There is indeed an elementary religion, a cer- 
tain religiosity, implied in the perception and en^ 
joyment of the Sublime. The soul, awakened to a 
sense of the boundlessness of the universe, of its 
own essential littleness and inferiority, combines an 
aspiration after fuller knowledge with a devotional 
self-prostration in the presence of that power, prin- 
ciple, or person, out of which we and all that we 
see has proceeded. Perhaps in this stage no defi- 
nite judgment is formed, whether the power be, or 
be not, a conscious designing mind, or whether one 
or many ; in fact, all these hypotheses may be em- 
braced alternately with the changes of feeling, 
while (through the absence of self-inspection) the 
person is unaware of it. There is also an ele- 
mentary religion in speculations about an after-life, 
so long as they proceed from the feelings of the 
soul, and not from metaphysics or inventive fancy. 
To explore that dim abyss with wondering thought- 
ftilness, though no conclusion be reached, is a pro- 
fitable exercise of soul, which enlivens the con- 
science, and rectifies our views of earthly interests, 
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Moral reverence in all this is not yet formed, yet 
the Wonder is reverential. Curiosity is not for- 
bidden, but is sobered ; inquiry is encouraged, if it 
be in an earnest and grave spirit ; but in conjunc- 
tion with these, there is the humility of conscious 
ignorance and littleness, and astonishment at powers 
to which no limit is seen. Such is the second stage 
of healthy development. 

But of this likewise we find numerous degraded 
types, in which the rising religion is marred. Cu- 
riosity having once obtained leave to pry into things 
and powers which surpass the understanding, be- 
comes sportive, and luxuriates in fanciful invention, 
wholly unmoral, and into company with which no- 
thing can force the conscience. Of this we have 
eminent instances in the gods of Greece, and in the 
fairies of the German and Persian tribes. To in- 
dulge in mere play with the ideas of things infinite, 
appears to be more fatal to religion than any other 
corruption. It can hardly be esteemed an allevia- 
tion of the evil, that the form moulded by wild 
fancy soon gets some hereditary sanction, and a 
fixed aspect, after which it is believed as a veritable 
likeness; for the more intense the beUef of notions 
which destroy all reverence for the unknown and 
supernatural, the more fatal the result. So long as 
a man is giving loose to such fancy, he is depraving 
his own religious faculties by egregious trifling; 
and a nation eminent for the tendency, can have 
depth neither in its religion nor in its conscience, 
which are forcibly kept apart. Perhaps it may be 
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thought severe to pass this judgment on the Ionian 
tribes of Greece; yet even if the result was checked 
by other causes, there is still too much truth in the 
remark to be withheld. In the same way, the 
writing and reading of fairy tales, in prose or verse, 
if I do not mistake, exerts whatever influence it has 
in the direction of deadening the religious sense *. 
Those who people the vague, imseen, and infinite 
world with beings not much superior to us, and in 
a moral aspect often inferior; who become as it 
were familiar with these creations of their fancy ; 
not only can feel no reverence to them, but, just in 
proportion as they realize the ideas, incapacitate 
themselves for any reverence at all. Puerile wonder 
remains as the deepest sentiment possible to them. 
A man may, no doubt, read the Midsummer Nighfs 
Dreamy and get no harm from its fairy personages ; 
for the simple reason that they touch only the out- 
side of his nature, excite no deep interest, and are 
altogether frigid, if beautiful. But if the tale 
stirred him up deeply — ^if it seized firmly on his 
imagination — and, much more, if it were actually 
believed, it would proportionably exhaust the sources 
of real devoutness. Under the same head will be 
included the grotesque devil-stories, and other 
legends of the Middle Ages. It has often been 

* Of course supernatural imagery may be a vehicle for pure and 
impressiye sentiment ; nay^ may be of a grave and impressive cha- 
racter itself, as in Mr. Eobert Lander's recent tale, called " The 
Fountain of Arethusa." I speak solely of such inventions as cannot 
he forced into contact toith the conscience. 
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remarked how emphatically degrading must he the 
religion of an Italian, who whips the image of his 
saint when he has failed to ohtain a request. But 
this is only a particular instance of the general pro- 
position, that familiarity is antagonistic to devo- 
tional awe, and that we cannot make the world of 
spirits a place of amusement to the superficial fancy, 
without impairing our susceptibility to its sober and 
profound influences. 

The old religions, which sinned on this side, 
sometimes had a counterweight in the fantastic 
melancholy of other fictions. The sympathy of the 
Greek with Ceres for the disappearance of her 
daughter, and with Niobe for the slaughter of her 
beautiful children, was perhaps rather tender than 
reverential; but the awe inspired by the Eume- 
nides was true and deep; and, in the opinion of 
Mtiller, the belief connected with the infernal gods 
was the only purifying part of the Greek religion. 
No earthly enchanter could deliver jhe guilty soul 
by celebrating mass. Yet the dreadful alternative 
of gross superstition is this, that the graver view 
tends to cruel and horrible rites, while the fanciful 
and sportive sucks out the life-blood of devout 
feeling. 

Between these two extremes — which were the 
besetting sins of Carthage and Gaul on the one hand, 
of Greece on the other — the Eomans and the Egyp- 
tians appear to have held a wiser mean. Both 
the latter nations had the principle of reverence so 
deep, that they were susceptible of grovelling super- 
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Station even when their cultivation was considerably 
advanced. Egypt is regarded as the native land of 
secret doctrines or mysteries ; and such things seem 
to have been highly congenial to the Eomans. The 
credulity of both appears to us astonishing; yet 
dark and bloody rites were foreign to them^ and at 
the same time tliey were far removed from puerile 
familiarity with their deities. Nevertheless, each 
nation fell at last into another, equally fatal, cor- 
ruption; into the worship of a hard hereditary 
ceremonial, unprompted by feeling, unrenewed by 
fresh inspiration. Thus the infinite became de- 
graded into the finite, the divine into the petty or 
the bestial. The death of a cat, or the drinking of 
a chicken, were made of prime religious importance; 
and though no gossipping poets dissolved their 
piety into lascivious dreams, the Hierophant and 
the Fontifex congealed it into grotesque shapes, 
immovable and lifeless as stone. 

3. ADMIRATION. 

The human mind opens in some degree to a per- 
ception of Beauty, as early as to that of Awe ; but 
Awe, as a sentiment, reaches its beneficial Umit in a 
stage of low cultivation. The sense of Wonder also 
exists in much intensity, at a time when that of 
Beauty is little developed. Indeed this last advaaces 
but slowly towards perfection, and always perhaps 
falls short of it. Herein we see, that Beauty, 
though it exists in limited dimensions only, aud 
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seldom can inspire Awe — for Eespect, Admiration, 
Eapture, rather than Eeverence, Awe, Devoutness, 
express our feelings toward beauty, of whatever 
kind — still. Beauty has one element of infinity ; 
what is more, it is received by a single grasp of the 
soul, by an intuition which cannot be analyzed; 
and as we contemplate its higher specimens, we can 
feed upon them untiringly, finding no end of ad- 
miration and delight. 

In those great scenes of the visible world, the 
sublimity of which impresses us, we also generally 
discern much beauty. In the starry heavens, in- 
deed, there is sameness; yet the eye only, and not 
the mind, gets weary in gazing on them. The tran- 
quillity of their beauty never becomes insipid, 
though there is so little variety. Very different is 
the sunlit landscape; in which the characters of 
beauty are too numerous to be counted, no one spot 
giving a view like the rest, nor one day like another. 
Yet here also, in that which changes least, as the 
falling of a cascade or the rolling of the sea, there 
is no satiety of admiration. How close to devout 
exercises of soul is this feeding of the heart on 
beauty, the epithets and metaphors of every lan- 
guage testify. We need therefore to examine the 
relation which it bears to religion. 

As Awe is softened into Eeverential Wonder, when 
the imderstanding is sufficiently enlightened to save 
us from vain and degrading fears, so the latter sen- 
timent warms into Admiration, when we discern the 
Beauty which invests the infinite world. As a 
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glimpse of life beyond the grave, and a glance of 
the eye into the depths of space^ are adapted to 
calm stormy passions, so a tranquil resting of the 
soul, on whatever form of beauty, tends to impart 
cheerfulness, elasticity of spirits, and mute thank- 
fulness, towards— perhaps we know not whom. The 
child who gazes on the colours of the sunset, on the 
light which ripples with the water, or on the deep 
blue of the sky, is often ready to bound with speech- 
less and unanalyzed delight. Nor need fidults any 
higher beauty to call forth the same feelings, though 
the magnificent scenery of some favoured spots is 
appreciated by them with still keener zest. Thus, 
in short, to call forth the heart into admiration, and 
prepare it for love, is the appropriate function of 
all natural beauty. 

How far the beauty of the human countenance can 
here be included, is a question which may move de- 
bate. The living face of man is undoubtedly an in- 
finite depth, inasmuch as it depicts character ; but 
this concerns expression only, and is therefore but 
partially dependent on mere feature and primitive 
form. It must indeed be admitted, that meek and 
majestic features, a pure soul shining through the 
eye, a self-collected spirit seen in the general har- 
mony of the countenance and in the absence of every- 
thing spasmodic, exert a strong moral action on the 
spectator ; and, in so far as religion consists in a 
quickening of the conscience under a sense that a 
superior intelligence is gazing upon us, the sight of 
a human face — even sculptured or painted — ^may be 
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called a religious influence. Such is that of a mo^ 
ther to her infant But this influence is not that of 
beauty, though it is heightened by beauty* We 
must disentangle the two things. A countenance of 
great purity and loye must have a certain sweetness 
of its own, but not dependent on feature: on the 
other hand, the most beautiful features that ever 
were, may be insipid and inexpressive, as those of 
many Yenuses and Madonnas. Such beauty does 
not even draw admiration from the cultivated ; and 
when it does in any, the limit is soon reached; 
satiety succeeds ; the matter has thus no place in 
our present discussion. But, as in the few in- 
stances in which it is our privilege to see a living 
face beam with the highest moral qualities of man, the 
mere sight is kindling to every good and holy emotion, 
so pictures or statues, which skilfully represent such 
countenances, are themselves, (up to a certain limit 
not easily reached,) a moral and spiritual power. 

It is not from these that idolatrous mischiefs are 
to be feared ; no populace ever became degi*aded by 
gazing upon them. The many representations of 
the countenance of the Man of Sorrows, on which 
the eyes of the Middle Ages were fed, varying no 
doubt greatly in merit, were yet on the whole 
highly conducive to spiritual improvement. On 
the contrtiry, the stupid and debasing idolatry was 
found in connexion with some staring large doll, 
tricked out in tawdry finery and called a Virgin — 
such as still infests Continental cathedrals — or with 
3ome daub of a picture, neither having nor supposed 
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to have artistic excellence. Such things were made 
fetish, and the worship of them was attended with 
nearly the same influences as the worship of a stone 
fallen from Jupiter. They had not even elevating 
reminiscences ; for no one fact was imagined con- 
cerning the Virgin which tended to quicken the con- 
science*. 

But though the painted or sculptured counte- 
nance is, under certain circumstances, a spiritual 
power, yet, as heing a work of art, it in all cases 
puts us beneath the artificer, and may even keep us 
down to his level. This was strikingly illustrated 
in Greek sculpture. A statue of exquisite beauty, 
representing some hero, or an Apollo, because of 
its beauty seemed to the Greeks a fit object of wor- 
ship. We still have before us many of the finest 
performances of their sculptors. We know dis- 
tinctly enough what an Apollo, 'what a Mercury was; 
and we can accurately appreciate the influence of 
such worship. None of the qualities of mind which 
we peculiarly call spiritual, were expressed at all. 
Meekness, thankfulness, love, contentment, com- 
passion, humility, patience, resignation, disinte- 
restedness, purity, aspiration, devoutness; little of 
all these was felt or understood by the sculptor; 
and how then could he communicate them? Those 

* The preposterous ascription of perpetual yirginitj to a married 
-woman, tends to promote, not true purity, but fiuitastic error in elder 
people, impure curiosity in younger ones. The abuse of the word 
chastity to mean celibacy is bad enough ; but this is so much worse, 
that I fear to express my feelings about it. 
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who adored his work could not rise to a higher 
adoration : such is the danger hesetting those who 
allow themselves to cultivate devout feeling by aid 
of human art. We must not indeed disdain that 
occasional stimulus ; but much less must we habi- 
tually have recourse to it, or make ourselves de- 
pendent on it. 

The same remark, I believe, will apply to church 
architecture. That the canopy of heaven elevates 
and sobers the heart, preparing it for devotion, if 
devout in itself, — few will deny. It needs not 
much susceptibility farther to confess, that a lofty 
cathedral, when suitably constructed, has an effect 
similar in kind to this; and that, other things 
being equal, it is better adapted for prayer, (though 
not for preaching,) than a well-lighted room, with 
low and flat roof It is then evidently our wisdom 
to use such an advantage, when it offers itself. But 
on the other hand, since nearly all depends on the 
judgment of the architect ; since many fail utterly, 
and produce only clumsy piles of masonry more or 
less ambitious, or gorgeous palaces more or less 
tawdry, but in no way appealing to the religious 
sense ; it will only degrade our worship, if we force 
our hearts into sympathy with their false conceits, 
and invest their influence with a guasi'ielig^ovLS 
sanction. It is deplorable to hear how the form of a 
mullion or of a capital, the adorning of a pulpit or 
communion table, to say nothing of other finery 
or fancies, is elevated into religious importance, with 
reference to churches which all the ornaments and 
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all the architectural lore in Europe can never invest 
with religious beauty; which are either as thoroughly 
industrialy in their primitive conception, as any 
square meeting-house, or are built on some here- 
ditary pattern with no moulding idea. Mediocrity 
•^— as in poetry, so in church- architecture — must 
utterly fail to elevate the soul ; patch the work as 
much as we will. Considering how rare access to 
churches of the noblest kind must always be, tenets 
of religion which dwell much on such a help to 
devotion, are likely to gravitate into mere fetish 
superstition. 

An opposite danger is often remarked to accom- 
pany the use of all the fine arts as handmaids to 
religion ; namely, that the would-be worshipper is 
so absorbed in mere beauty, as never to rise into 
devotion. Music, Painting, Architecture, are by him 
appreciated as such ; and if criticized as such, then 
farewell to their religious influence. That the dan- 
ger is real and imminent, the history of Italy and of 
modem Eome proves. What Eomanist will claim 
for Eome a high place in his religious world? and 
yet where else have these influences acted on so 
great a scale, for so long a time? On the whole 
therefore, we must assign an exceedingly subordi- 
nate place in religion to that beauty which the hand 
of man produces. Its author is not divine enough; 
it is dangerous to make much of his work. Only 
when it is so glorious as to rise above criticism, 
can it lift us higher than our common level. 

The worship of beauty in days of chivalry was 
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in some sense more elevating; that is, oftentimes 
no visible thing was worshipped, but a mere ideal 
of the mind. When a Spanish knight devoted him- 
self to promote the honour of the Virgin, or even if 
a human mistress was his idol, yet as he perhaps 
had never had more than a transient glimpse of her 
coimtenance, his own imagination was the chief 
source whence her beauties were drawn, and this 
imagination was stimulated by whatever other fe^ 
male beauty met his eye. If we measure religion 
by its efficacy upon the conscience, this knightly 
religion was very feeble indeed ; yet, as supplying 
a principle of action which rose out of an ideal, it 
was not without analogy to religion, and perhaps 
was as good as the worship of Apollo. 

Far better is the modem enthusiasm for romantic 
scenery and all the beauty of nature ; for that is a 
real infinity and constantly mingles itself with the 
awful and sublime. He who has a keen sensibility 
for this beauty, is not forthwith to be called a reli- 
gious man; yet he has a temperament on which 
true religion may be happily superinduced, with 
more substance and grandeur of devotion than is to 
be found, where only the moral sentiments are in 
any active life. 



But here we reach a point at which it is suitable 
to review the connexion of these primitive etffections 
of the soul — ^Awe, Wonder, and Admiration — with its 
moral state. As regulating our social conduct, Mo- 
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rality embraces both Self and Not Self; and in every 
possible developement it recognises both Interest and 
Duty as leading ends of action. When they do not 
clash, the virtue which pursues Interest is called 
Prudence ; when they do clash, then to pursue In- 
terest is stigmatized as Selfishness, But the essen- 
tial difficulty of the moralist is, that he has no com- 
mand of the impulsive forces of man, such as to 
help each of us in sacrificing Interest at the shrine 
of Duty ; hence the mere moralist, in a sort of de- 
spair of generous virtue, is tempted to recommend 
self-sacrifice on selfish grounds ; and the moral sys- 
tem, which began with the profession of exalting 
Duty, ends with an idolizing of Self. Thus few men 
indeed are ever made more moral (in any butaj»ri^- 
dential sense) by treatises on morality. 

Is there then in human nature no direct anta- 
gonist to Self? Undoubtedly there is. The first 
aid against it is gained from Domestic Affection. To 
gross and barbarian natures, love for Woman> not 
uninspired by some perception of beauty or grace, 
is probably the first school of practical virtue : so 
too do all the domestic relations tend to the same 
result — the sacrifice of self to another. He who 
lives without any such ties, a^fjjrfijf, av£(rT*of, is 
shorn of a great aid towards the mortification of 
self; and unless he cultivates a peculiarly enlarged 
benevolence, falls morally below the average of his 
class and country. 

Nevertheless, the Domestic Affections rather mul- 
tiply Self than annihilate selfishness, and often re- 

c 
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produce it in a less odious but more intense form.- 
They are quite insufficient to the general demands 
of Morality. But another and still more inveterate 
antagonist to Self is found in Enthusiasm; which 
is generally a passionate love for some idea or ab- 
stract conception : and whatever form it may take^ 
its impulse is capable of animating the man to any 
or every sacrifice of Self. But not to speak of se- 
parate enthusiasms^ one universal enthusiasm be- 
longs to man as man ; namely, that which is called 
out by a sense of the Infinite, wherein we feel Self 
to be swallowed up. All the generous side of hu- 
man nature is nurtured and expanded by the con- 
templation of the Infinite. Hence is it, that a sense 
of the Sublime and Beautiful, though it be not yet 
Eeligion, supplies to Morals an important part of 
that, which it is reserved for Religion to give in fiill 
power and divine harmony. Hence the glorious 
eflTect of high poetry, and of all that excites pure and 
beautifiil imagination, on the youthful mind. There- 
fore is it, that to weep with Andromache, to shudder 
for Hector, to tremble at Achilles, to admire Al- 
cestis, to rejoice with Admetus, constitute a better 
moral training than Paley's Philosophy or Aristotle's 
Ethics can give. Whatever throws the heart out of 
Self and swallows it up into some noble or beautifiil 
Idea, affords to the moralist precisely that which he 
wants, but cannot get within his own science. He 
may, as it were, build an elegant Engine, but he has 
to look elsewhere for Heat and Moving Power. 
Enthusiasm is the Life to MoraUty ; and to excite 
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a pure and reasonable Enthusiasm is, as will be seen, 
the great moral end of Eeligion. 

4. SENSE OF ORDER. 

But to return from this digression. — Quite differ- 
ing in kind, though now and then coinciding with 
the sense of Beauty, is that of Order. The same 
stars, which strike the eye of the savage as so beau- 
tiful, impress the diligent observer stiU more power- 
fully as the type of all Order, Unchangeableness, 
and thereby of Eternity. With the cultivation of 
the intellect and of scientific astronomy, immense 
additional weight accrues to this view. The recur- 
rence of the seasons, as of day and night, presents 
itself to the mind as the most fixed and indubitable 
certainty in the universe. It suggests, ere long, that 
other departments of the world follow laws of equal 
fixedness, even if less known to us. The winds and 
the waves, long before their subjection to law is 
proved, are assumed to act really under similar limit- 
ations. Thus the supremacy of Order over the uni- 
verse is recognised. 

Accordingly, KoafAoq (Order) was the name for the 
Universe introduced among the Greeks after the 
birth of philosophy, and exceedingly modified the 
wild conceptions suggested by the then current 
mythology. If the powers or principles by which 
Nature is as it were animated, have personal con- 
sciousness and design, yet at least they have no- 
thing approaching to caprice and fickleness. Be 

C 2 
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jfliat which we call Deity, mind, be it feeling or be 
it life, at any rate nnchangeableness is its most 
striking attribute. The recognition of this fact is 
the turning point and passage from barbarian, or 
puerile, to cultivated or manly religion. After this 
step has been made, the religion cannot possibly 
remain what it was. It may lose in simplicity and 
depth, or it may even gain as to both : it may re- 
cede or it may advance ; but to stand still is im- 



The first great change which the perception of 
Universal Order brings about is the abolition of 
Polytheism. Where many gods are a national be- 
lief, aU of these are thenceforth regarded as sepa- 
rated by an immense chasm from One who is 
Supreme ; — that is, if the notion of their distinct 
personality is retained at all. He is farther dis- 
cerned to stand in the same relation towards all 
nations of men and all worlds; His principles of 
action to be the same in every age ; and now also, 
perhaps for the first time, a distinct conception of 
His Eternity comes in. Whatever of moral cha- 
racter be in other respects ascribed to Him, con- 
stancy must be ascribed : henceforth therefore con- 
templations and imaginations concerning the Infinite 
put on the coherent form of Thought and Specula- 
tion. A man's religion ceases to be a result of 
unreflective emotion : it has become self-conscious. 
Thus also it has fallen, more or less, under the 
control of his understanding, and he is a moral 
agent in regard to it, which he was not during his 
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time of barbarism : and with his more adult condi- 
tion, he has assumed new powers and encounters 
new dangers. A new element has been admitted, 
which will either dilute and as it were dissolve all 
the rest, or by blending with them happily will give 
to the religion definiteness of form, consistency, and 
notions which can abide the criticism of acute 
increduUty. As before, we stop to consider the 
degraded types incident to this stage of develope- 
ment. 

Whatever is habitual to us, is ill adapted to rouse 
attention or excite Wonder. No one wonders that 
a rock remains at rest ; and though, as long as we 
know no other cause of motion than muscular force, 
the movement of the sun and stars does seem won- 
derful, yet their regularity certainly abates largely 
from the feeling. After it has appeared that a mag- 
net will cause steel-filings to move towards it ; much 
more, after we are convinced that stones fall to the 
ground, and planets move round the sun, for the 
same reason as steel-filings are drawn to the mag- 
net, the mind is forced to confess that Motion has 
nothing in it more wonderful than Rest Everything 
appears either to remain as it is or to change, by a 
Law, But the conscious voluntary action of mind in 
us is not by Law ; nay, just in so far as Law ope- 
rates, we lose free agency;— as, where we have 
fallen imder the dominion of Habit. This suggests 
the theory, that Mind is not in the universe at large, 
since it is not wanted to account for Motion. If 
in this stage of thought a man have adopted a 
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moral theory whicli denies that in the human mind any 
originating Will exists, and which resolves Will into 
other forces of which we are not conscious ; then a 
fortiori such a man naturally becomes an Atheist ; 
for, discerning no first principle of movement even 
within himself, he of course needs none out of him- 
self. If in his own actions he sees no marks of 
(what others call) Will, why should he see th^n in 
the actions of Nature ? 

When Atheism depends on the Moral * error of 
believing that man's Will is nothing hut Desire, and 
is never self-moving, it is to the MoraUst that we 
must appeal for correction. It is enough here to 
say, that the question of Theism is not one of specu- 
lative acuteness : Atheists in fact are generally acute 
men, and on their own ground it wduld he wrong to 
. dogmatize against them. But Atheism grounded 
on false moraUty is peculiarly shocking ; as it seems 
to imply that not the spiritual only, but also the 
moral faculties are deficient. To the case of such 
a man no argument is available, whatever his logical 
powers. 

But if the atheistic tendency arise solely firom the 
impression {produced by the uniformity of Law) 

* I do not know how to avoid calling this a moral error; but I 
must carefully guard against seeming to overlook that it may be still a 
merely speculative error, which ought not to separate our hearts from 
any man. If we see another to love goodness and shudder at evil, 
he is to be loved, although he may hold a theory, which we think 
logically tends to annihilate exertion for the good and against the 
eviL On the other hand, many a bad-hearted man is theoretically 
orthodox on these points. 
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that there is no Will active in the universe, this ob- 
jection appears to be suitably met by the argument 
for Design, to which I next proceed. 



5. SENSE OF DESIGN. 

In barbarian religion the idea of a personality in 
the Powers of Nature slips in and out ; establishes 
itself generally in the popular creed of more ad- 
vanced nations with considerable constancy, but does 
not know how to justify itself on reasonable grounds ; 
and very often, at the first touch of philosophy 
crumbles into ashes, leaving only Atheism or Pan- 
theism. The question now arises — Is this ascription 
of Personality to the universal Power so gratuitous 
as those philosophers thought ? Does the uni- 
verse exhibit to us much Order indeed, but no 
marks of Mind ? 

Here, if anywhere, we must guard against the 
fallacy, which pretends that a clue to truth is worth- 
less, if it have not the form of cogent Argument. 
We discern Design in the world : Fitnesses are the 
clue by which we track it out ; yet they undoubtedly 
do not always, and much less in every detail, indi- 
cate Design. Fruit is palatable and wholesome 
to man : a suitability might strike me, between an 
orange or pine-apple and my appetite ; but it would 
not be sound forthwith to infer that this particular 
toiit had been designed for me as a particular per* 
son — either by man or by God. Farther examina- 
tion often shows antagonist fitnesses : two mouths 
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want the same loaf, and it cannot have been in- 
tended for both. The antagonisms are often of a 
less obvious kind, yet serve equally well to COTrect 
the first rash conclusion. So again, fantastical 
minds may carry up the detail of human arts into 
the divine purposes ; as the well-known engineer, 
who before a Parliamentary Committee expressed 
his opinion, that "large rivers were intended to feed 
navigable canals." It must be admitted, that the 
argument from Fitness to Design may be ill ap- 
plied: but the question arises — can it never be 
trusted? 

A lung bears a certain relation to the air, a gill 
to the water, the eye to light, the mind to truth, 
human hearts to one another : is it gratuitous and 
puerile to say, that these relations imply design ? 
There is no undue specification here, no antagonist 
argument, no intrusion of human artifice : we take 
the things fresh from nature. In saying that lungs 
were intended to breathe, and eyes to see, we im- 
ply an argument from Fitness to Design, which 
carries conviction to the overwhelming majority of 
cultivated as well as uncultivated minds. Yet, in 
calling it an argument, we may seem to appeal to 
the logical faculty; and this would be an error. 
No syllogism is pretended, that proves a lung to 
have been made to breathe; but we see it by what 
some call Common Sense, and some Intuition. If 
such a fact stood alone in the universe, and no 
other existences spoke of Design, it would probably 
remain a mere enigma to us ; but when the whole 
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human world is pervaded by similar instaQces^ not 
to see a Universal Mind in nature appears almost a 
brutal insensibility; and if any one intelligently 
professes Atheism, the more acute he is, the more 
distinctly we perceive that he is deficient in the 
Beligious Faculty. Just as, if he had no sense of 
Beauty in anything, we should not imagine that we 
could impart it by argument, so neither here. Pos- 
sibly some day, by a new developement of his cha- 
racter or by the contagion of sympathy, he may 
acquire Religious Insight ; but for the present, we 
lament that he has it not, and hereby is cut off firom 
the profoundest influences of humanity. 

But to return to the marks of Design. 

No stress whatever needs here to be laid upon 
minute anatomy, as, for instance, of the eye: it 
signifies not, whether we do or do not understand 
its optical structure as a matter of science. If it 
had no optical structure at all, if it differed in no 
respect (that we could discover) from a piece of 
marble, except that it sees, this would not impair 
the reasons for believing that it is tneant to see. 
Of the physical structure of mind, no one pre- 
tends to know anything ; but this does not weaken 
our conviction that the mind was meant to discern 
truth. 

Why should any philosopher resist this judg- 
ment? One thing might justiiy him; namely, if 
there were strong a priori reasons for disbelieving 
that Mind exists anywhere except in man. But the 
case is just the reverse. That puny beings who are 

c 3 
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but of yesterday, and presently disappear, should 
alone possess tliat whicli of all things is highest 
and most wonderful, is a j^nori exceedingly un- 
plausible. As Socrates and Cicero have pointedly 
asked: "Whence have we picked it up?" Its 
source is not in ourselves : there must surely be a 
source beyond us. Thus the tables are turned : we 
must jprimd facie expect to find Mind in the Uni- 
verse, acting on some stupendous scale, and of 
course imperfectly understood by us. Consequently, 
such Fitnesses as meet our view on all sides bring 
a retisonable conviction that Design lies beneath 
them. To confess this, is to confess the doctrine 
of an intelligent Creator ^ although we pretend not 
to understand anything concerning the mode, stages, 
or time of Creation. Adding now the conclusions 
drawn from the Order of the universe^ we have 
testimony, adapted to the cultivated judgment, that 
there is a Boundless, Eternal, Unchangeable, De- 
signing Mind, not without whom this system of 
things coheres : and this Mind we call God. 

It is however right here to enter a protest against 
being thought to have any accurate and scientific 
knowledge of God. We have none. Our know- 
ledge is essentially crude and only approximate; 
and to affect the rigour of human science is mere 
delusion. We attribute to God those properties 
of mind with which we are acquainted, — Will, De- 
sign, Forethought, and others ; but it is unreason- 
able to imagine that we can at all more accurately 
sound His mind, than a dog the mind of his master. 
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Hence Religious Knowledge y from the nature of the 
case, is essentially popular; and if the scientific 
mind has any advantage over the unscientific in 
prosecuting it, the advantage is not in the direct 
perceptive powers of the soul and in any greater 
fulness of knowledge, but, negatively, in avoiding 
vulgar prejudices derived from false lights. Intel- 
lectual cultivation, as such, is here purely critical 
and destructive. If this essential imperfection in 
our knowledge of God be admitted, an important 
corollary follows : namely, that no long deductions, 
following logical (that is to say, verbal) processes, 
can be trusted in Theology. Such deductions im- 
ply fiill accuracy in the verbal premisses. Inference 
may guide our thoughts to new beliefs; but we 
need to discern the results directly, and not merely 
to depend on our syllogisms, if we are to have the 
full confidence of practical truth. What mathema- 
tician will trust to a refined and lengthy process of 
argument, depending on empirical formulas? In 
Hydraulics and Pneumatics, where the first prin- 
ciples are only approximately known, it is requisite 
to keep close to experiment, and verify every specu- 
lative inference by practical trial. A system of 
Theology, constructed like a treatise on Mechanics, 
by fine-drawn reasonings from a few primitive 
axioms or experimental laws, is likely to be nothing 
but a Sham Science. 

Injustice, I think, is done to the train of thought 
which suggests Design, when it is represented as a 
search after Causes, until we come to a First 
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Cause, and there stop. As an argument, tMs, I 
confess, in itself brings me no satisfaction. It is 
not pretended that we understand the First Cause 
anymore than the original phenomena: when we 
know not the character of His agency, how have 
we accounted for anything? or how have we even 
simplified the problem ? A God uncaused and ex- 
isting from eternity, is to the full as incomprehen- 
sible ias a world uncaused and existing from eter- 
nity. We must not reject the latter theory, merely 
as incomprehensible ; for so is every other possible 
theory. To believe in a divine Architect, because 
I cannot otherwise understand by what train of 
causation an Eye could have been made, is one 
thing : (does the Theist any the more understand ?) 
but to believe in a Designer, because I see the Eye 
to be suited to Light, is another thing. The latter 
argument indeed does not in itself carry us up to a 
First Cause : its whole scope is to point out intel- 
lect external to man and higher than his, which 
suflBces to justify the popular ascription of mind 
and personality to the power which is in Nature. 

To carry out extravagantly, and as it were cari- 
cature, the doctrine of Design, is a rare perversity. 
There are however those, who think not only to 
honour God, but to be peculiarly logical and scien- 
tific, by teaching that He has designed everything 
that happens ; regardless whether any Fitnesses 
exist to indicate Design. Every pebble washed up 
by the sea, every bone imbedded in the mud, was 
definitely intended by Him to lie where it Ues. — 
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Now if those who so helieve mean merely to say^ 
that the so-called powers of nature are actings of 
the divine will, the reply is, that this is a juggle of 
words ; for they manifestly do not reveal His moral 
will. To become ah agent of cruelty in tormenting 
a martyr, would be a crime : yet if nothing but the 
immediate will of God, exerted as directly as by the 
torturer, makes the scourge to cut and the flesh to feel, 
then God also is an accomplice in the crime. This 
conclusion is of course inadmissible. It is evaded by 
remarking, — what is a certain fact, — that He acts 
by genial laws : which means, that He sees it to be 
more important to adhere to processes which ^idmit 
of mechanical, chemical and (in short) physical de- 
finition, than to guide His proceedings by the moral 
right and wrong of special cases. No other solu- 
tion has ever been suggested ; and this is adequate 
and convincing. — ^But what does this imply ? Why, 
that God's moral thoughts can no more be detected 
in the detailed actions of material objects, than the 
affections of a watchmaker by inspecting a watch : 
— that when the flesh of a martyr is agonized by 
the flames, God gives the fire power to bum him, 
not because He wishes it on that particular occasion 
to bum, hut because it is better to adhere to a 
fixed systeih, so that the element which bums at 
one time should bum also at another. Thus the 
qualities of matter are on the whole, no doubt, 
agreeable to the divine will, and may be speciously 
called the actings of that will; but the phrase is 
very delusive ; since the sole use of it is to propa- 
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gate a notion whicli is directly contrary to obvious 
fact. For in material nature Law alone rules, and 
moral considerations are^ as far as we know, 
uniformly overborne by mechanical ones. Since 
then the details of mechanical agencies evidently 
denote no moral Will, it is a fallacy to call them 
Will at all. If an unmoral Will were all that we 
attributed to God, He would be a mere mechanist, 
coming into no contact with our hearts and souls ; 
and we might as well be Atheists, as far as moral 
and spiritual things are concerned. — On the other 
hand^ if this doctrine of Design be carried unshrink- 
ingly into the actings of the human soul, (which is 
the worst form of Pantheism,) it becomes a detest- 
able moral error, in comparison to which simple 
Atheism is a light mistake. Every sin of every 
wicked man is converted into a direct act of deity ; 
an idea than which nothing can be more blas- 
phemous. 

Yet the persons who teach this doctrine, if ac- 
cepted not as logicians, but as men labouring with 
sentiment which they know not how otherwise to 
express, may be found even to kindle in us a high 
devotion. Who can read the Pantheism of the 
Orphic Hymns or of Virgil, and not be moved by 
them? It is when the Pantheism which would 
swallow up all mind and action in the divine, is pro- 
posed as an accurate and logical system, that we 
are justified in intense repugnance to it, as famish- 
ing excuses for Sin. 

I feel some timidity in adverting to another form 
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of Pantheism^ lest I should misrepresent what is so 
diflScult in my own mind to grasp. I believe that 
some are called Pantheists, merely because they are 
hyperphilosophic Theists. They have a morbid 
fear of attributing human qualities to God, lest 
they should degrade him : thus they shun to ascribe 
to him, not only " body, parts and passions," but 
affections, judgments, designs, mind ; and so his 
personality yanishes. Yet in fact, they do ascribe 
to him quasi-eiffeotions, quast'wini, and quaai'^QX' 
sonality; so that their practical creed vacillates 
from Atheism to Theism by the infinite vagueness 
of the quasi: and like many religionists, they 
have in fact two mutually refuting creeds, which 
may be used as the case requires. Such men may 
themselves be fundamentally religious, though their 
doctrine seduce others into irreligion. — Concerning 
the Divine Nature, we know that our metaphorical 
language must be inaccurate ; but it is the best we 
have got : to refuse to speak of God as loving and 
planning, as grieving and sympathizing, without 
the protest of a quasi, will not tend to clearer in- 
tellectual views, (for what can be darker ?) but will 
muddy the springs of affection. Metaphorical lan- 
guage in this whole subject is that which the soul 
dictates, and therefore must surely express our 
nearest approximation to truth, if the soul be the 
eye by which alone we see God. Jealously to resist 
metaphor, does not testify to depth of insight. 

As to that Pantheism which deliberately and 
coldly merges all human Will and action in the 
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Divine, — ^which on moral grounds is so shocking, 
— it is at the same time so obviously self-destrac- 
tive even as a logical system, that it has always 
been wonderful to me how it can claim intellectual 
respect. For nothing but a consciousness of active 
originating Will in ourselves suggests or can justify 
the idea of a mighty Will pervading nature ; and 
to merge the former in the latter, is to sacrifice the 
Premiss to the glory of the Conclusion. 

6. SENSE OF GOODNESS. 

As soon as the intellectual belief of One Personal 
God has been clearly attained, the mind most 
rapidly superadds the idea of his Goodness, at least 
from the negative side. He is too great to be 
moved by petty passions ; he cannot have pleasure 
in our misery: the only doubt is, whether he thinks 
of us individually at all ; for, allowing his abi- 
lity, some remain unconvinced of his willingness. 

The great struggle of mere intellectual philo- 
sophers has always been on this side. In the ab- 
stract they admit God's goodness, nay, his moral 
perfection ; but doubt whether it is a part of his 
perfection to pay any attention to us ; and certainly, 
as far as external things are concerned, their rea- 
sonings appear unanswerable: no miracles are 
wrought for our convenience or welfare. What 
answer there is in regard to spiritual things, will 
afterwards be treated. Meanwhile, the a priori 
conviction of God's goodness is unquestioned ; and 
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is indeed so satisfactory, as scarcely to need with 
a cultiyated mind such confirmations as the vulgar 
dwell upon: — our daily supplies of things needful 
and comfortable ; the kind provision made for man- 
kind at large ; the adaptation of the night for rest, 
the day for action; the gift of inferior animals 
suited to become our servants, aid, or Mends. Per- 
haps these arguments are in a certain stage of cul- 
ture necessary, while the mind is unprepared either 
to see that they are fallacious or to understand a 
higher view; afterwards, far more conviction is at- 
tained from considering that all the possible per- 
fectness of mans spirit must he a mere faint sha- 
dow of the divine perfection. To conceive of God 
at all, as an intelligent existence, and not regard 
Him as morally more perfect than man, is obviously 
absurd. Nor only so; but to volunteer limiting any 
of His attributes is equally absurd. Until the con- 
trary be proved, we unhesitatingly attribute to Him 
boundlessness in every kind of which we can con- 
ceive. But on account of the last limitation, the 
Perfections of God are justly called a projected 
image of our own highest conceptions. 

Philosophers however of old times dreaded to 
impute affections to God, not knowing how to dis- 
tinguish them from emotions; both indeed being 
merged by the Greeks under the single term 'Tca&n, 
Perhaps they rightly maintain that the two words 
denote difference of degree only, and thus may force 
us to admit that affections are attributed by us to 
the divinity, only metaphorically. Still, as the me- 
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taphor is our nearest approach to truth, and (as 
before said) we gain nothing by inserting a quasi, 
it is best to abide by the popular phraseology. Else, 
to what do we come? First, denying emotion to 
Him, we must deny affection, because that is no- 
thing but a gentle emotion: next, we must deny 
desire. But if He wishes for nothing, He aims at 
nothing, He designs nothing: thus we come into 
collision with what appears to the mind as fact — 
that there are marks of Design in the universe. 
Inverting then the argument. Design leads legi- 
timately back to Desire, and in some sense to Affec- 
tion : and we call him Benign, for desiring the wel- 
fare of his creatures. To endeavour to resolve 
God into intellect without affection, is atheism 
under a new name; for mere intellect is not an 
active principle. If therefore the argument from 
Design leads to any God at all, it leads to a Good 
God, not too great to take interest in his creatures' 
welfare and perfection. 

A difficulty is nevertheless encountered from the 
fact of human suffering; — suffering of the good and 
of the innocent, — of innocent brutes as well as 
men. This wide-spread reality has a thousand 
times distressed the purest hearts ; and it would be 
vain to try to blink at it. But one reason why it 
has weighed so heavily on many, is, — that they had 
unduly rested the proof of the divine goodness on 
an opposite fact, viz. on what are called Providential 
Mercies. When such mercies fail, when on the 
contrary scourges and torment befal the righteous, 
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an anxious embarrassment of mind follows. Espe- 
cially if the received religion have taught that 
external prosperity is a mark of the divine favour, 
misfortunes falling on good men will bring a ten- 
fold sting. But that side of the difficulty falls 
away, when we find the proofe of the divine good- 
ness, not in events and circumstances, but in primi- 
tive and essential arrangements, and in the human 
mind itself, as an imperfect type of the divine. 

It is true, that even in the primitive structure of 
things, we discover much which at first shocks us. 
Physical pain in many aspects appears not as an 
accident and an abuse, but as if definitely designed. 
Fierce beiists are observed to be armed for inflicting 
misery, and the instincts of one creature are often 
directed to destroy the quiet and comfort of another, 
which may seem not to have earned hostility. On 
this subject whole volumes might be written, as 
ample arguments have been. Here it may suffice 
to remark, that the difficulty tmns on the quasi- 
Epicurean assumption, that Physical Ease and 
Comfort is the most valuable thing in the universe : 
but that is not true, even with brutes. There is a 
certain perfection in the nature of each, consisting 
in the fall developement of all their powers, to 
which the existing Order manifestly tends ; and any 
one who shall speculatively reconstruct the organized 
world and logically follow out his own scheme, will 
probably end in discerning, that the present arrange- 
ments of God are better than man could have de- 
vised. As for susceptibility to Pain, it is obviously 
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essential to every part of corporeal life, and to dis' 
cuss the question of degree is absurd. On the 
other hand, Human capacity for Sorrow is equally 
necessary to our whole moral nature, and Sorrow 
itself is a most essential process for the perfecting 
of the soul. Not to have discerned the relation of 
Sorrow to Virtue, is perhaps the most striking de- 
fect pervading all the Greek moral philosophy. 

More permanent disturbance of mind is caused 
to good men who have no extensive view of human 
nature, nor habit of mental analysis, from the pre- 
vailing wickedness of mankind. It avails not here 
to say, that human goodness is only a relative idea, 
and that however much better men were, we should 
still think them bad, since our standard would have 
risen. In a mere moral view indeed such a reply 
suffices ; for all tribes of men have some moraUty. 
Those who are ferocious towards foreigners, are 
often tender hearted towards their own people ; and 
the difference of savage from civilized virtue is one 
of degree. But religiously the case is othervrise ; 
for there is a chasm between loving God and not 
loving him, serving him and not serving him. We 
can easily suppose such an improvement in human 
nature, that though all would of course be still 
imperfect, yet none should be irreligious: and men 
will ask. Why does a good God leave so large a 
part of mankind in irreligion ? To many, this is 
an exceedingly severe trial of faith, because irre- 
ligion has been invested 'mth eternal consequences, 
which binds the understanding in a net absolutely 
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inextricable. But let the Gordian knot be cut ; let 
it be discerned that the infinite cannot flow out of 
the finite ; — then, while we leunent the actud state 
of the world, we shall not find it hard to under- 
stand that it has necessarily resulted firom the inde- 
pendence of the human Will; which must be left 
free, and capable of resisting the Divine Will ; 
otherwise, we should not be men, but brutes or ma- 
chines. Thus there is nothing whatever in human 
wickedness, however intense, and whatever misery 
it causes, to inspire rational doubt of the divine 
Goodness. 

That there is abroad among us an unsound view 
of supreme Goodness, (or benevolence, as it is 
called,) cannot, I think, be denied. It is akin to 
that spurious humanity, which so shudders at put- 
ting a criminal to death, as to prefer keeping him 
alive even where there is no human hope of his 
being recovered to virtue, but every probabiUty of 
his incurring more and more desperate hardness. The 
benevolent man is supposed to shrink from inflict- 
ing bodily pain on any one, whether for his own 
good, or as a necessary process for defending 
others: and where this morbid notion prevails, we 
must expect people to be much shocked at the 
broad facts of the Natural History of animals, to 
say nothing of Man himself. But against such 
errors those will never be able successfully to con- 
tend, who run into the opposite and hideous ex- 
treme, of representing God as an everlasting tor- 
turer; and would tell us that this only shows His 
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strength of mind. Pain and Suflfering undoubtedly 
are among God's most efficacious means for perfect- 
ing all his creatures, and, not least, man ; but they 
must needs be with Him means ^ not ends^ if we are 
to attribute to Him in any sense that which we are 
able to recognise as Goodness ; and consequently, 
they must be in His plans either partial and subor- 
dinate, or finite and transitory. All Theology which 
contradicts this, darkens and distorts the face of 
God to us. 

7. SENSE OF WISDOM. 

As long as we conceive thiB Deity to possess a 
crude omnipotence, capable of effecting everything 
instantaneously by his mere will or fiat, there is no 
room for attributing Wisdom to him in regard to 
processes and means. To absolute omnipotence 
there are no difficulties, no antagonist powers ; and 
it is uncertain whether the idea of Wisdom could 
then be suggested, at least as different from Good- 
ness. We see Goodness in the choice of the ends. 
Wisdom principally and perhaps solely in the direc- 
tion of the means. The early philosophers of the 
East appear to have discerned, that it is impossible 
to hold a belief of the divine goodness together 
with this absolute omnipotence : human sin and 
misery are an insuperable difficulty. They how- 
ever looked for the antagonist, which limits the 
divine omnipotence, in matter; attributing to it 
inherent perversity, of which he made the best, 
though the best was bad. At this we may smile : 
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yet it perhaps was only expressing in their own 
dialect a thought ftmdamentally the same as our 
own, at least as far as religion is concerned. . We 
now distinctly understand that the human Will is 
the antagonist; and how formidable a one, daily 
experience shows. The course of History however 
more and more witnesses to us of the divine Wis- 
dom, which provides for the final triumph of Truth 
and Bight. 

This is an ocean too deep to be sounded. We 
advance farther into it than our forefathers; our 
distant posterity may advance beyond us ; but most 
eminently do we need wisdom ourselves, if we are 
to judge of Divine wisdom. We do nevertheless 
see, that the instincts of men, leading them to form 
family connections, to unite into States, to engage 
in active industry, to conquer foreigners, to carry 
on commerce, to indulge in luxury, to enjoy poetry> 
to . study science, — mixed, as they all are, with 
every sort of imperfection, polluted with sin and 
crime or sullied with vanity and folly; — still, in 
the long run, advance nations towards a higher and 
higher level. Some nations sink, while others rise; 
but the lower and the higher levels are both gene- 
rally ascending. Such, at least in my apprehen^ 
sion, is the testimony of History rightly inter- 
preted. 

Yet our belief in the Wisdom of God, as in his 
Goodness, is assuredly a matter of a priori dis- 
cernment, by no means depending on learned 
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arguments. We cannot conceive of such a Being, 
and perceive that there are difficulties to he over- 
comCy against which mere Omnipotence cannot he 
invoked, — and not attribute to him Wisdom that 
shall ultimately overcome those difficulties. And 
on this turns what is called the Divine Government 
of the world, or, the course of Providence. Inci- 
pient speculation vainly endeavoured to trace in 
detail the marks of the divine government in the 
history of short periods and in special events. The 
error of this consists in overlooking the nature of 
the combat; namely, that the human mind, which 
is to be conquered by the divine, must nevertheless 
preserve its liberty, and he freely conquered. This 
so nearly approaches a contradiction, that it may 
well be a hard and lingering struggle ; and in the 
course of it, the imperfect will of man has its own 
way against that of God so frequently, that to 
appeal to separate events in proof of the divine 
government can only mislead. Abandoning how- 
ever this. Faith falls back on the a priori certainty 
that He whose Designs are visible in the structure 
and adaptation of the things of this world, knew 
what he was designing, and would not have done 
anything, except for ultimate good results. To 
imagine that the Creator was under constraint to 
create the world, is in fact to deny the doctrine of a 
personal designer and to run back into that of a 
blind Fate : and as we must suppose Him to have 
acted not only freely but with a foresight what it 
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was that he was doings we cannot believe in a de- 
signing mind at all without inevitably implicating it 
with that of Divine Providence. 

An exaggerated and corrupt view of the divine 
wisdom is found in that spurious optimism, which 
extends the doctrine that " Whatever is, is best," 
to those details in which human folly and wicked^ 
ness are peculiarly manifest. Allowance however 
must be made for incautiousness of language or 
love of paradoxical statement. Some will say that 
a deed of cruelty was " for the best," not meaning 
to include the perpetrator among those benefited: 
and not only so, but our very sins are often over- 
ruled to ourselves as well as to others ; but to say 
that " we could not have done better than sin," is 
at once self-contradictory and morally corrupting. 
It was not sin, if we could not have done better. 

8. REVERENCE. 

The affections of Awe, Wonder, Admiration, with 
which religion began, did not denote any necessary 
or fixed belief in a personal Deity, nor any activity 
of mind in him who experienced them. The per- 
ceptions of Order, Design, Goodness and Wisdom, 
do bring in a personal Deity, but they belong to the 
intellect more than to the soul : and all this is rather 
preparation for religion, than religion itself. But 
after that preparation, the legitimate result is the 
formation of a totally new affection, the foundation 
of which is Reverence towards the mighty inscru- 
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table Being whom we have discerned in the Uni- 
verse. Thns the Soul once more begins to be 
aflfected, but no longer passively: it is taking its 
first step into self-conscious moral action : thus 
Eeverence is the beginning of true religion. He 
who reverences God is a religious man, and what- 
ever his other ignorances or defects, is an accepted 
worshipper. 

It is hard to judge how far it is possible in an 
unenlightened intellect for Eeverence to be directed 
towards the Deity without a consciousness that His 
eye is simultaneously upon us. One may imagine 
a barbarian mind to adore God, just as we might 
admire a mighty prince whom we saw pass by, 
though we knew not that he saw us. But un- 
doubtedly this is impossible to a moderately cul- 
tivated mind : the most decisive moral effects pro- 
duced by the devotional posture of the soul depend 
on consciousness that it has met the eye of God. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be imagined that Eeve- 
rence rises at once into high intelligent worship, 
and that Spirituality is forthwith generated- Ages 
rolled by in the history of our race without such a 
disentanglement of truth from error as to ailow of 
this, and many years pass with most of us indi- 
vidually. The first great revolution wrought in 
religion, begins even in Polytheistic times, as with 
jEschylus and Herodotus, when a union begins to 
take place between it and morahty; that is, when 
it is discerned that the great Power or Powers whe^ 
preside over Nature must needs possess Moral qua- 
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Eties similar to our own, though every way more 
perfect ; after this, every elevation of the standard of 
human morals leads also to a more elevated concep- 
tion of God's moral nature. This it is first which 
raises what was Paganism into rational Religion, and 
justifies us in using the word Reverence; neverthe 
less, for a long time (perhaps) the worshipper has 
stiU no vivid idea that morality concerns itself with 
the heart; consequently, he does not conceive of 
God as concerning himself with his heart, and God 
abides as it were wholly outside of his nature. A 
man who commits murder, who gives false judg- 
ment for bribes, perjures himself, seduces his neigh- 
bour's wife, defrauds' his ward, or violates the rights 
of friendship and hospitaUty, — is beHeved to incur 
the anger of God : but those whose ordinary moral 
conduct is correct have no consciousness of guilt, 
and are able to yield to Him decorous and sincere 
reverence on every stated occasion. 

Where the Will is strong, and Passions or Tempt- 
ation moderate; where the person is engaged in 
outward action, and little disposed to self-inspection; 
a man is satisfied with his own attainments, and feels 
no inward pressure after a higher and higher per- 
fection. This is often reproved as Self-righteous* 
ness by spiritual people ; unduly, I think ; for the 
inind of the worshipper is not engaged in a reflex 
act of self-admiration. Moreover, in that stage of 
low developement of the soul, a certain self-com- 
placency is probably desirable: for without it, the 
worshipper would be frightened away, and become 
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wholly irreligious. Many estimable people spend 
the best part of their lives in this stage, without any 
growth of soul, perhaps exemplary in social morals, 
and every way amiable, with the intellectual wish to 
be truly religious, but with no hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness. They so far rise above the 
description just given, as to feel that to jplan a sin 
is itself a sin ; but God is with them an Avenger, 
not a spiritual Kewarder : they reverence Him in- 
deed, but do not at all aspire to love Him. Natu- 
ral Affection and other good feelings move them 
more than either the pure Conscience or the Soul ; 
spiritually they are in a puerile stage ; their whole 
nature is uncorrupted and undeveloped: and, on the 
whole, happy is the country (if there be one in the 
whole world so favoured,) which has the great mass 
of its population in this state. Beligion is to them, 
according to its received etymology, a bond or band; 
recognised indeed by their conscience, and in so 
far internal; yet not a living inward force. It 
rather restrains externally, than animates them: 
still, when we see what human nature is and has 
been, we must coimt this a greaA step forward. Of 
this respectable and wOTthy class, we may say: " We 
have a little sister, and she has no breasts." To 
drive away from our sympathies by haughty airs of 
superiority those who are only in an earlier stage of 
advancement than ourselves, is so harsh and so 
unwise, as to be a spot of Pharisaism upon us. 

With the improvement of moral doctrine. Reve- 
rential worship will become more elevated ; or con- 
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Tersely, improved religious doctrine may elevate 
morality. In the stage of which we treat, neither 
of the two has living power, and no growth can he 
counted on: hoth wait upon external influences, 
and morality chiefly depends on the political in- 
stitutions and social circumstances. Tet the link 
between the Conscience and the Soul is already 
formed, and the two are now likely to thrive or to 
pine together. 

The commonest degmded form of Eeverence is 
that of substituting artificial mysteries for the real 
mystery; which is, God in God s own direct works ; 
a perversion, which leads the worshipper to vene- 
rate something different from, and of course lower 
than, the highesrti ideal of the Good and Great, 
which his soul is ^capable of forming : and this 
" something" is generally in modem days, God in 
human works. Such a corruption is evidently an 
inward and spiritual Idolatry; and must stunt the 
growth of the soul, giving to it a rigid and un- 
natural form, in which it may indeed live, but 
can make no thriving progress. Sut to expand 
the separate brauches of this case, would be to enter 
into a universal crusade against erroneous religions 
in detail. It may be more suitable to add some re- 
marks on the essence of Idolatry, in the bad sense 
which the word ought always to bear. 

Infinity, or the Absence of Bounds, is an idea 
wholly relative to the mind which contemplates it. 
That of which I believe that I cannot know the bounds. 
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is priEtctically boundless to me*: and if there were 
a being revealed to my senses, so godlike in all his 
attributes, that in no direction could I discover in- 
firmity or expect ever to discover it, he might be- 
come the object of devout reverence, as exalted and 
as pure as that which I am capable of rendering to 
an invisible, an eternal God. 

On this account, a child even of an age at which 
the recognition of a God is impossible, is by no 
means necessarily in the state of an Atheist. At 
least the child of a tender and wise parent exercises 
towards that parent in some degree the principal 
actions of the religious soul; — reverence, love, 
trust, hope, belief. Not only is this the genuine 
preparation for true devotion towards God, but as 
it is the only possible devotion of which the child is 
capable, so it is the highest and best state. More- 
over, we are thus led to a right view of Idolatry. 
Such a child, at first sight, might seem to be an 
Idolater ; inasmuch as he worships for a god one 
who is not Gt)d : but this is an error. To worship 
as perfect and infinite one whom we know to be im- 

* Since thii, (and a verj large part of this ¥0111016,) was writt^, 
Mr. J. Daniel Morell's highly important work on the Philosophy ctf 
Religion has appeared. I find him to treat it as of great importance 
to hold that the Infinite is a poiiiive and not a merely negative idea. 
This is to me quite unintelligible ; but the intimate practical agfee- 
ment which I find with him on subjects of so deep interest and 
first-rate magnitude as Intuition, Inspiration, Seyelation, Cer- 
titude, satisfies me that here some mere yerbal misunderstanding 
divides us. 
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perfect and finite, this is Idolatry, and (in any bfCd 
sense) this alone. Evidently it is degrading and 
pernicious to lavish acts of devotion on one ^hom 
we perceive not to deserve them ; for it is an unna- 
tural, uncalled-for self-abasement, tending to lower 
our ideas of goodness or greatness. Thus, to adore 
even with very qualified reverence a Mercury or a 
Bacchus, in whom no sort of moi^ excellence was 
believed to reside, is fitly stigmatized as Idolatry. 
But if any simple Roman, forming a certain not 
very high moral image in his mind of '' Jupiter 
Best and Greatest," yet imputed to him no conduct 
or tempers, in which he himself discerned imperfec- 
tion ; tiien, we might indeed lament his dimness of 
sight, we might think him in a puerile condition, 
but, (remaining in this respect as he is,) it would be 
better for him to worship than not; just as the 
child is better for reverencing the human parent, and 
rendering to him whatever of adoration is within 
his compass. The old Jew must generaUy have 
conceived of Jehovah as a respecter of persons and 
of nations, and as in many ways partial, capricious, 
arbitrary and even fierce : in so far, the Jew mis* 
judged, and his misjudgment was not harmless; 
yet this, being unknown to him, was no reason to 
him for not worshipping. Nor yet to ««, as by- 
standers, can it be a reason for deprecating his 
worship. For a man can but adore his own highest 
Ideal; to forbid this is to forbid all religion to him. 
If therefore Idolatry is to mean anything wrong 
and bad, the word must be reserved for the cases in 
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which a man degrades his Ideal hy worshipping 
something that falls short of it. As long as this is 
not done, two worshippers may indeed differ widely 
j&om one another in the depth or truth of their 
yiews concerning the Best and Highest, as Jacob 
differed fix)m Paul ; in which case he who has the 
purer insight will have the holier and nobler reli- 
gion : yet the religion of each will be the only right 
thing for each, and the more ignorant of the two is 
Superstitious perhaps, but not Idolatrous. Indeed 
every one of us who is religious at all, is supersti- 
tious, exactly in the proportion in which error is 
implicated in his religion; and wholly to escape 
this is not given to man. 
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PART II. 

THE SENSE OF SIN. 

Where the traditionary impure influences of early 
crude religion haye been happily worked off, to such 
a degree that the new elements are allowed to dis- 
play their proper tendencies ; no sooner does it be- 
come distinctly conceived that the God of nature 
is the God of our consciences, and that all wrong 
doing is frowned on by Him, than the two new 
terms Holiness and Sin are needed. To murder 
or to betray, are no longer merely offences against 
man, — which we ceJl crime : they also offend God, 
and are sins. In this state were the Hebrews from 
even an early period ; and Gt>d, as abbomng sin, 
was entitled by them a Holy God. Where Poly- 
theism and its degenerate deities were honoured, 
such phrases could not enter the common language 
even of philosophers ; yet, in Greece for instance, 
philosophers of a religious turn undoubtedly held 
the frindamental notion involved in them. 

We cannot pretend to sound the mystery, whence 
come the new births in certain souls. To reply, 
"The Spirit bloweth where He listeth," confesses 
the mystery, and declines to explain it. But it is 
evident that individuals in Greece, in the third cen- 
tury before the Christian era, were already moving 
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towards an intelligent heart-worship, or had even 
hegun to practise it. The most eminent extant 
proof of this, is in the heautiful hymn of Cleanthes 
to Jupiter. Even in old Herodotus we see the cor- 
dial response of his conscience to the sentiment 
which he emphatically approves, — that the Gods 
hate and punish the desire of sin, as itself a sin : 
and this is the nucleus of all spirituality. Thus 
God for the first time is acknowledged as Lord of 
the conscience, and is conceived of as a God who 
searches the heart. Thus, if the thought be legi- 
timately unravelled. Duty, from having been finite, 
becomes an infinite thing ; thus Sin also enlarges 
its dimensions proportionablyj and may soon assume 
a formidable aspect. Yet religion by no means runs 
forward in one stream, and we shall have to trace its 
separate courses. 

Two very different causes may in this stage in- 
duce deep inward distress ; tenderness of conscience, 
and unregulated passion. God is terrible to the one 
as abhorring, to the latter sometimes only as punish- 
ing, sin. Both believe Him to be justly angry with 
them ; both inquire how they shall appease Him : 
out of which grows the totally new phenomenon of 
internal conflict. 

If there be any side of practical religion over the 
perversions of which one may groan, it is this ; for 
there is none, as to which an unmanly or cruel 
superstition stands in so close contact with profound 
and reasonable sensitiveness of conscience. Self- 
devoting Love for a virtuous woman is scarcely 
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more diverse from selfish Lust, than the moral Self- 
Despaur incident to every holy nature, from the un- 
moral Self-Degradation of the superstitious. Yet 
so common has the latter been in the history of the 
world, so hidden in the sacred recesses of the heart 
is the former ordinarily kept, that the mass of a 
nation in which intellectual cultivation is gaining 
general diffusion, is apt to mistake the former for 
the latter ; and even religious teachers, while heal- 
ing the deep wounds which superstition has planted 
in the soul, very often skin them over with callosity. 
Nowhere is truth and error, right and morbid feel- 
ing, so miserably entangled : nowhere is it harder 
to vindicate the sensibilities of reasonable devotion, 
without seeming to lay a foundation for despicable 
superstition. But let it be remembered, that, as 
human characters are not purely separable into two 
classes, the good and the bad, so neither is human 
religion; and in those who are manifestly very 
superstitious, there may be a Larger share of true 
devotion than in the maimer and clearer intellects 
which despise thdr follies : for clearness of thought 
by no means necessarily implies depth of soul, and 
may be joined with a very partial experience of the 
most impulsive principles in man. 

The reader must be many times cautioned against 
supposing that I am about to detail processes of heart 
through which I imagine that all persons pass or 
ought to pass. No two men, no two nations, no 
two ages, are quite alike. A Natural History does 
not imply the description of any individual, but of a 
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very few leading types which collectively represent 
the nature in its divergencies : and I regard these 
pages as only an Essay towards the object in ques- 
tion. Moreover^ I am aiming principally at that, 
which will conduce to an understanding of practical 
truth and error, of spiritual realities and their coun- 
terfeits. 

' If the sense of sin becomes acute, so that misery 
follows without any action of Shame and Fear from 
man's knowledge of our guilt, then whatever the 
character of that guilt, the heart is not yet har- 
dened and hopelessly depraved. Total and (to 
human eyes) hopeless depravation is in the case of 
triutnphant selfishness. In the habitual seducer of 
innocence, the conscious trader in vice, the avaricious 
poisoner, the hired ruffian, — the moral paralysis may 
seem complete. But not only so: in the pampered and 
proud man, who has long regarded his own ease and 
indulgence as the sole end for which he and those 
around him live, — the voluptuary upon principle, — 
(even though he commit no crime and can be taxed 
with no physical vice or excess,) — the Soul must be 
so torpid, that ordinarily nothing but external cala- 
mities can rouse it. For Selfishness is the invete- 
rate and direct antagonist to the Sense of the Infi- 
nite : the former cramps us within our own miserable 
body, the latter spreads one abroad into the imiverse. 
The thoroughly selfish know not what Sin means, 
nor what God means, nor that they have got a Soul : 
if once they break the bounds of Habit, so as to fall 
into crime, mere teaching without training is utterly 
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useless. Like fierce or crafty beasts, they need a 
cage and club, not a religious instructor. 

The most respectable passion of which such are 
susceptible, is Shame after detection: but to such 
lamentable cases allusion is here made, solely in 
order to remark that Shame must not be confounded 
with Bemorse. Shame is a moral suffering, excited 
by the eye of man ; Eemorse is a convulsion of the 
Soul, as it consciously stands under the eye of God : 
thus Bemorse alone has anything to do with our 
present discussion. 

Eemorse for sin does certainly prove that the 
Soul is not dead; just as the agony of a wound 
proves the body to be alive : in the same sense only 
is the one and the other to be desired. But Be- 
morse is not a sanctifying principle: on the con 
trary, it is an exceedingly dangerous one ; and the 
Soul may die of it, as truly as the Body of acute 
pain. It often drives men to despair, to frenzied 
iniquity, and thus to final hardness of heart : con- 
sequently, such tenets of (what is called) EeUgion as 
artificially aggravate it are a horrible calamity. Its 
milder action impairs spiritual life more than all 
other causes put together: in its coarser forms it 
generates Asceticism and every, kind of soul-bur- 
dening and body-destroying superstition. I find it 
too painfdl to pursue details of the latter kind, and 
see that it cannot be needed: most readers know 
enough of these hideous perversions. It will suf- 
fice to confine ourselves to the purely internal re- 
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salts of the milder sort of Remorse, which is often 
called a Bad Conscience before God. 

The moral uses of religion are, to enliven man's 
conscience, strengthen his will, elevate his aspira- 
tions, content him with small supplies to his lower 
wants, rouse all his generous tendencies, and hereby 
ennoble him altogether ; but it can do none of these 
things effectually, except when it keeps him steadily 
looking into the face of the Infinite and Infinitely 
Pure One. Now this is exceedingly hard to do. The 
merely religious man, in whom spirituality is quite 
undeveloped, does not see God as a heetrt-searcher 
at all : and long after that stage is passed, and men 
are intellectually quite alive to this point, they yet 
continue, in their devotions, as it were to turn only 
their side^ and a blind eye, towards God. They 
speak at Him, but not to Him ; for they instinct- 
ively flinch from His holy gaze. This is ordinarily 
true, even if no particular sin distresses the con- 
science ; but if they have been busying themselves 
to improve their conduct, if they have made solemn 
resolutions, — and broken them, — it is harder than 
ever to meet God. Especially, if with active good- 
will they have tried to mend their inward faults ; — 
to repress evil desire, to cultivate meekness and 
love ; — the conscience rapidly becomes more sensi- 
tive, and taxes them with a thousand sins before 
unsuspected. The evil thus gets worse : the wor- 
shipper is less and less able to look boldly up into 
the Pure Allseeing eye: and he perhaps keeps 
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working at his heart, to infuse spiritaal affections 
by some direct process, under the guidance of the 
Will. It cannot be done. He quickens his con- 
science thus, but he does not strengthen his soul : 
hence he is perpetually undertaking tasks beyond 
his strength, — making bricks without straw ; a very 
Egyptian slavery. He believes that he ought to 
love his God with all his heart, and yet feels that 
he assuredly does not. Nay, he is constantly break- 
ing his resolutions, being too lazy to resist habit or 
carried away by temptation. He at length appears 
like a fly in a spider's web, which is the worse 
entangled, the more it struggles; so that he may 
well seem in danger, not indeed of insanity of intel- 
lect, but of permanently morbid soul. If such a 
case becomes known to good people around, who 
have had no experience of such conflicts, they 
imagine that a change of air and scene is wanted, 
and diversion of the mind : — which may sometimes 
reaUy be true, if intellectual errors concerning 
God have complicated the case: at least I pre- 
sume there is no doubt that any prolongation of so 
wretched a state might disorder the brain physically, 
especially if it interfered with sleep. Put aside such 
sad and extreme cases : and let us ask. What is the 
spiritual cure ? 

Some will reply, that he needs to believe the doc- 
trine of the Atonement of Christ, and of forgiveness 
of sins on the sole condition of his having Faith in 
it. If this is solemnly urged upon him by those 
whom he loves and respects, it is more than possible 
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that he sets about self-examination to find out whe- 
ther he has got Faith or not. He perhaps always 
believed the proposition intellectually^ and he knows 
that numbers of irreligious men also believe it : a 
mere historical Faith will not do : is then his Faith 
of the right kind ? How can it be ? for Faith works 
by Love, and exhibits itself in Spiritual Action ; and 
he sees himself defective in both. He has no Faith, 
and he does not know how to get it ; for he cannot 
even pray for Faith without Faith. — Thus confusion 
may well become worse confounded. 

No intellectual proposition, however true, can, as 
such, bring Peace to a wounded soul; though it 
may incidentally and indirectly guide a man to that 
action of the soul, which alone does bring peace ; 
namely, to an unreserved unflinching exposure of 
the heart to the eye of God. This is the desirable 
consummation, to which all the previous distress 
was preparatory; and nearly all of that distress 
might perhaps have been avoided, if the man had 
been better taught. Yet no one can say how much 
severe goading one or another may need, before he 
dares to rush as it were straight into God's * pre- 
sence, consciously unfaithful and uncleansed. To 
many a man perhaps, his own act is as one of 
desperation. He faces that bright and pure Sun, 
which seems to scorch his eyes, and says : " Slay 
me, O God, if Thou wilt; I deserve it; I am 
miserable ; but leave me not sinful thus. Put me 

• Or ChrUCs presence; wliich is only a change of name. In 
future this will not need mention. 
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to shame: I am shameful. Behold! I hide 
nothing. Thou art Light. Expose my darkness. 
I will not palliate. I am worse than I know. 
Show me all that I am. I cannot heal myself. If 
I must die, I will die in Thy Light." 

Oh, wonderful simplicity of Faith ! he is faithful, 
and knows it not. He has trusted himself to the 
Judge of all the Earth; he has believed in His 
good will, and in His eternal purpose to destroy 
sin ; he has himself become a real hater of sin: and, 
— though he knows not why, — he is therefore 
already in perfect peace. He has followed con- 
science through cloud and storm into the fiery pre- 
sence of the Eternal, till fear has dropt off in His 
nearness. The harmony of Heaven and Earth is 
begun within the man's soul, because his will is 
subdued to God's will; and thus Self Despair, 
joined to Faith, has led to Peace with God. He is 
guileless now as a child : quiet therefore and easy, 
though in fullest consciousness that God is reading 
his heart to the bottom. Before, he thought of God 
as a severe judge ; now, he feels that he is a com- 
passionate Father*. — Guilelessness is the whole 
secret of divine peace; and happy are any who 

* Admirably has that glorious hymn-writer Charles Wesley adapted 
the words of Jacob wrestling with the Angel to this subject. 
Yield to me now, /or / am weak, 
But confident in self -despair ; 
Speak to my heart, in blessings speak ; 

Be conquer'd by my instant pray'r. 
Speak, — or Thou never hence shalt moye, — 
And tell me, if thy name be Loyb. 
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attain it mthont a convulsion of soul preeediiig it. 
Some hearts fight longer and harder against God's 
full supremacy ; others perhaps yield so easily, that 
none of this description applies: of that we shall 
have more to say in the next Section. But c<mie 
how it may, this is the thing. ** Blessed is he to 
whom the Lord imputeth not sin ; in whose spirit 
there is no guile.** 

The value however of this experience to the soul 
is great, because it now has learned how to get 
peace, especially if the phenomena have been 
brought out so sharply, that the intellect can read 
the case without practical error. Unhappily, most 
persons mix up the theories of others and fixed 
traditional doctrines, with their own realities; and 
hence entanglement and frequent mischief. But, 
from the establishment of this guilelessness of 
heart, atid peiEw^e flowing out of it, a new era of 
spiritual life necessarily commences. God himsdf 
appears practically in a new relation^ as a Father ; 

'Tis LoYB ! 'Tis Lots ! Thou died'tt for me : 

I hear Thy whisper in my heart : 
The morning breaks ; the shadows flee : 

Pure, Universal Lovi Thou art 
To me, to all, thy bowels move : 
Thy nature and thy name is Lote. 

My pray'r hath pow'r with God ! the grace 

Unspeakable I now receive : 
Through Faith I see Thee &ce to £m^ 

I if Thee face to face, — and live I 
In vain I have not wept and strove ; 
Thy nature and Thy name is Loyb. 
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for though the intellect may long ago have ap- 
proved that title, the soul had previously no true 
filial feeling: thus the case passes over into that 
reserved for our third Part ; which it is not con- 
venient here to pursue. But when Peace is esta- 
blished, the first great problem is solved. Only by 
meeting the gaze of God can the impure soul be 
purified : this had been too terrible a process ; and 
the soul had shrunk firom it. Why ? in part, be- 
cause it was not thoroughly in earnest ; it wished 
to be better, but not infinitely better ; it wished so 
to act, as not to incur just reproof fix)m God, but 
probably it did not wish to have him as a constant 
resident in the heart : His All-seeing eye searching 
the soul was submitted to as a necessity, not de- 
sired as a glorious privilege. But now, things are 
changed; he says calmly, ''Thou, Lord, knowest 
thy servant;" and wonderful to say or think, the 
finite impure man has complacency in the pervading 
presence of the infinite and pure God. Now there- 
fore a new course of sanctification may commence : 4 
for it is only by contact with God's spirit that the 
human spirit can possibly be sanctified. 

The cursed invention of Mediators is designed to 
hinder this contact ; and have too eflfectually done 
their work, whether they be the lower gods of poly- 
theism, or priests, saints, and a Virgin. All Chris- 
tianity might have been thus blighted, only that, side 
by side with the growth of the Mediatorial idea, the 
reverential imagination of the Church at Antioch 
sublimated the Mediator into something spiritually 
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nndistinguishable from the morally perfect and 
omnipresent God, and tlius neutralized the doc- 
trine; saving spirituality at the expense of logic. 
Paul consequently was able truly to say : " We all 
beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord 
(Christ) with his face unveiled, are transfigured into 
the same image, from glory to glory, seeing that it 
is by a Lord who is Sjfirit." Thus he and they 
contemplated Christ, not on the pages of a book, 
but in the mirror of their own souls. 



Oh, how many derangements do old habit and 
ever-young passion and the world around us offer 
to the progress of the new life ! But pass we all 
these. Suppose the worshipper faithful and brave, 
never flinching from his new course ; and that, ani- 
mated by God's presence, his Will assumes energy 
so great, that all Duty is successfully performed, all 
temptations scornfully trodden down, so that the 
• kingdom of God within him seems to go forth 
conquering and to conquer. Are then his conflicts 
past, and is his peace perpetual ? It ought to be 
so : it perhaps will be, when the experience of one 
is so made available to another, that ignorance is 
dispelled. But now, each man seems to learn for 
himself from the beginning, and discovers little by 
little to his great discomfort what should have been 
known long ago from such as Paul and Luther and 
Bunyan. And what is this ? Why, it is discovered 
that the Will has no power over the Affections. 
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While both were in disorder, while a man's Will 
was half for God and half for independence from 
God, he did not find this out distinctly : he then 
blamed his entire nature. But now that his Will 
is really subdued, he begins to discern how exceed- 
ingly little power it has over his Affections, and to 
regard one half only of his nature as diseased *. 
He desires to speak with meekness; but he finds 
himself excited and bitter, if not in word, yet in 
heart. He desires to be chaste ; and his thoughts 
become impure. He desires to worship God in 
spirit; but his mind wanders into countless ima- 
ginations. He desires to be contented; and his 
heart swells with a foolish ambition. He desires to 
be humble ; but he is mortified that somebody gave 
him too little honour. He desires to be simple; 
yet he said something to make himself admired. 
And so all through, " when he would do good, evil 
is present with him." Many persons (perhaps most) 
are liable to be reduced hereby to a state of distress, 
scarcely less than that from which they had escaped : 
especially if, from the peace for a short time en- 
joyed, they fancied they were really going to be as 
perfect as they sincerely entreated to be made. 

• " I delight in the law of God after the inward man [The Will] : 
but I see aiwther law in my members, warring against the law of my 
miud ; and bringing me into captirity to the law of sin which is in 
my members." £om. -rii. 22, 28. From this phenomenon, it has 
been almost inevitable for Christians to conceive of the right Will as a 
pure and divine spirit, recently infused, and the reluctant or perverse 
Affections to be an old or corrupt nature, for which (now-a-days) 
Adam is made to bear the- blame. 
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Thus men, aiming at a spiritual life, generally 
become passionate in invective against the unma- 
nageable side of their nature,— that very side of it 
in which alone impulse resides, — and denounce it as 
totally evil and incurable. Paul calls it a hody of 
death, to which he regarded himself as miserably 
tied. Indeed it may seem to be impossible that a 
really vehement and passionate desire after God's 
perfect holiness should be excited in the human soul, 
and its utterance yet retain logical coherence and be 
duly measured. The same Paul who so severely 
lashes his nature, and declares : " I myself with the 
mind [Will] serve the law of God, hut with my flesh 
[Affections] the law of sin : " yet distinctly shows 
us, that he had come to the conclusion that this 
was no sin at all, but simply imperfection. For he 
disowns this part of his nature, as not himself: *'If 
then I do that which I would not, it is no more I 
that do it, but Sin that dwelleth in me." His com- 
fort, his sufl&cient comfort, is, not, that Christ has 
atoned for it, — (that indeed might prove too much; 
for it would apply to sins of the Will, as well as to 
imperfection of the Affections,) — but, that nothing 
but his Will is he himself. If his Will commands 
his Heart not to covet, and yet the Heart will covet, 
Paul declares, *' My flesh has sinned, but I have 
not.** Of course then he had nothing to repent of: 
he felt grief, vexation, disappointment, but not re- 
morse; not one sting of it; and therefore no cloud 
passed between his soul and God. 

Now this is of first-rate importance^ — to discern. 
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what is popularly called, *'the total depravity of 
human nature," but more correctly, the essential, 
eternal imperfection of every created existence : and, 
that that imperfection to which the Will does not 
consent, must not be appropriated by us as Sin. In 
order to be morally perfect, we should need at 
once infinite wisdom and affections of infinite power; 
and these are the incommunicable prerogatives of 
God: hence every creature, — angels and archangels, 
beatified saints, and Adam fresh from his Maker's 
hand, — every one is morally imperfect, and, if the 
vulgar phraseology were justifiable, would deserve 
to be called sinful. Perfection, like omnipotence, 
inheres in God only: "He only is Holy/* It is 
calamitous that so grave an error as the confounding 
of imperfection with sin should have been built up 
out of passionate phrases of St. Paul, when the con- 
text itself shows that what he calls Sin was not 
counted by him as his own deed, nor therefore 
needed to be repented of: after such experience of 
the mischief, we ought* never to call anything 
Sin, to which the Will does not consent This is 
one out of a thousand examples of the mischief 

^ That is : neyer, when we affect to speak accurately. But poetry- 
must haye Saxon vocables, and deyotion, like common loye, spurns 
logical exactness. When a hjrmn- writer chooses to say: ''Yet I 
mourn my glvihom will ; Find my tin a grief and thrall ;" &c, it is 
useless to bid him alter " stubborn will" into relitctant affections, and 
"sin" into imperfection; and yet this, and this only, is what he 
really means. Nothing is left for us, but to use interpretation, when- 
ever is the right time for using the critical fisculty : — but this is not 
during moments of deyotion, as to which mere words matter little. 
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arising from the ourrent Bibliolatry and its developer 
ments. For in consequence, upright souls which 
find that they are still imperfect, fall into a bad con- 
science, as those who have incurred guilt ; and have, 
as it were, to begin their inward life anew by con- 
fession and repentance : and when this has happened 
ten, twenty, fifty times, religion becomes a round of 
weary groaning. Nay, what is far worse, some get 
to hate themselves morbidly, and to be frightened 
away from God's presence : and may even in some 
distressing instances seem to have relapsed into a 
deplorable state of apathetic unspirituality ; differing 
from the untaught world only in a profound, 
dangerous and miserable self-despair. Self-despair 
joined with trust in God, is a beginning of vigorous 
spiritual life : self-despair without hope from God 
is too awftil to think of. 

If the divine life in man is to grow steadily and 
healthily, it is absolutely essential to have an abid- 
ing peace ; for, as was said, without this the soul will 
not and cannot meet the eye of its God often enough 
and regularly enough to feel its ever-purifying in- 
fluence. Hence all artificial causes of a bad con- 
science are to be looked on as unbearable nui- 
sances. All the trash of ceremonies and Sunday- 
strictness imposed by one upon another deserves 
to be denounced quite as indignantly as Paul de- 
nounced the Jewish yoke, which some would have 
imposed on the Gentiles. Those who think much 
of outward worship may go on comfortably with 
their routine ; but a man of sensitive inward work- 
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iBg conscienoe is made miserable by tbe endless 
" sins " in which it involves him ; and until his in- 
tellect ripens to discern that the whole is a fiction 
void of binding force, he is liable to cruel inward 
mischief from it. We have too much, far too much 
to do, in trying to live to God : it is madness to 
superadd artificial duties, calling them perhaps 
** means of grace." If we find good from them, 
they are means of good, and let us thank God for 
them : if we do not, then they are not duties. But 
more of this afterwards. 

To wind up: we must distinguish between our 
failures through want of power in the spiritual affec- 
tions, and failures from a double mind and traitorous 
will ; and must on no account scourge ourselves for 
the former. But it may be asked : May we not thus 
delude ourselves, by fancying that our will was with 
God, when in fact it was not ? — Most true ; there is 
no way to hinder self-delusion, where a man has a 
double mind. Whether good rules be given to him 
or not, he will needs delude himself. But the single- 
minded soul is distinguished by the promptitude of 
its aspiration after better success, the moment that 
failure is discerned. Not merely is there vexation 
at the failure, (which might denote mortified pride,) 
but an instant breathing to God, ** Oh that my heart 
were as Thy heart, and that wholly ! " And this in- 
stantly renews the soul's intercourse with God, so 
that complaint is not self-reproach ; and instead of 
unprofitable dark solitary repentance, it has the 
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ligbt i^ Ood'« comttmaace impartii^ cbeerftilness 
aad strength for a new effect. 

Mere moraliste nmy staH object tbet if a man is 
allowed to diotiajguish between himself and his 
" flerfi," there is. no knowing what imm<Mrality may 
arise: hence 8t. Faals lai^age has been elabo* 
rately explained away, as not said of faifiiseif, but of 
some odier taan ! or of hinself, in his old micon- 
verted state. I fear to charactedze this fancy, as 
it deserres. B«t it may be weU to add, that St. 
Paul's self-exculpation can never be applied to 
duties which Law demands of us. For Law is not 
made for a righteous man, but for the ungodly and 
disobedient. It is addressed to the common capa* 
cities of nature, and puts forth claims on our Con- 
duct, not on our Affections. There are morbid or 
very ill-trained persons, whose wills are scarcely 
responsible even for their conduct: unless we mean 
to class ourselves with these, we cannot claim any 
exemption. If we cannot observe even outward du- 
ties, our feebleness of Will is clearly to be blamed, 
and not the feebleness of spiritual Afieotions : thus 
we have incurred guilt. 

In the general discus^on of this Part, regard 
has been had to the developement of a Soul never 
wilfully sinful, but falling into on evil conscience, 
with all its miseries, while striving with more or 
less honesty in the right direction. But what of 
one, which is stung by the distinct knowledge that 
it has again and again sinned wilfully; nay, in 
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spita of muchUght and msny cesoladons ? Sup- 
pose a man to bsve Ihrod for weeks and mondis in 
oonscaons sin, of oouise unable to approach Ood, 
with soul dark and crushed, knowing that he ought 
to repent, and yet not ahle to repent. But one day, 
he knows not how or why, (in paxt, it may be, be- 
cause he has forgotten iris worst sins, so that they 
bane ceased to trouble hsm,) his heart is drawn into 
a strange boldness, and rises into some sort of 
prayer or praise, — as perhaps on the occurrence 
of some happy external event, which gives him 
serenity and gkdness. What is to be said of 
this ? Is he very presumptuous ? Should he be 
told to go and r€pent Jirsfl Is a long course 
of confession, probation and penance essential? 
This is interesting enough to deserve some dis- 
cusskm. 

Christian writers will probably witih one voice de- 
clare that a heathen at his first conversion {and by 
parity of reasoning, one who has ail hw Ufe hitherto 
liv^ed without any spiritual religion) will be right 
and wise in ignoring the past course of iniquity as 
an ugly dream. They encourage him to " put off 
the old man" by a single effort, and ** put on the 
new;" to spurn with dragust and t^ame, but without 
dtBlanct and sq>arate acts of repentmice, the whole 
scene of darkness and folly; to believe that God freely 
forgives him everything past, and hencefordi to fix his 
eyes and heart on all things that are pure and good 
and lovely. And the wisdom of this is manifest 
For no man is made better by dwelling on the de- 

E 2 
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tails of his own iniquity : either it will accustom 
him to evil, or it will horribly discourage him. Dark 
and weak as is one who just begins to breathe a 
purer air, and to raise his spirit towards the Father 
of spirits, even the fond dream that he is now, all 
at once, about to pass into blissful purity would 
scarcely be more than is wanted to stimulate and 
confirm his new life. No one is so ignorant and 
cruel, as to insist that this man's memory shall rake 
up one by one all his misdeeds, in order to make 
adequiU;e confession of them before God. In fact, 
if possible,, he casmot do- better, for the present at 
least, than utterly to forget them all. 

Yet, strange to say, this principle is by very many 
reasoners quite reversed, when the case is that of 
one to whom inward religion is not new. The per- 
son whose resolutions have proved too weak for his 
passions, or who after knowing something of spi- 
ritual worship has become hardened into neglect of 
God by the occupations of business or calls of plea- 
sure ; such a one, it is often imagined, not only has 
harmed his own soul, but has in some sense injured 
the most High. A ledger (as it were) is supposed to 
be kept, in which all his offences are duly entered ; 
and a special process is requisite for obliterating, 
one by one, the items of his gross debt. Confession 
of each separately to the Searcher of heitrts is 
thought to be the smallest part of the necessary 
ordeal : Eomish religion even adds, that the details 
of iniquity must be told out to a fellow-man; a 
practice, which is not only enslaving, but horridly 
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corrupting. All this however proceeds upon an ex- 
travagant misconception of the nature of sin^ as if 
we puny insects could by our foDy or wickedness 
inflict some sting upon the Infinite God. It cannot 
be imagined that he desires anything from or in us, 
but such perfection as we are capable of: when we 
have been brought into a right temper, how can it 
trouble him that we were formerly in a wrong one ? 
That is past and gone, and leaves no trace of itself 
certainly upon Am*. Many a painful consequence 
indeed it may entail on us : and here the real and 
the whole question is, how to escape its inward mis- 
chief. 

That mode of proceeding which is confessed to be 
wise on the conversion of a profligate heathen, cer- 
tainly applies equally to all other cases of wilful sin- 
ners, as soon as any turn of mind comes, from what- 
ever cause. They cannot be too quick in getting out 
of the evil feelings and into holier thoughts and as- 
pirations. The great difficulty is to do this at all : 
let not artificial impediments be superadded, by pre- 
scribing a routine of confession and of bargaining 
for forgiveness. Does the anxious moralist insist 
that suffering for our sins is essential to permanent 

• There has been roucli needless discussion, on the question : "How 
we kriow of the connection between Repentance and Forgiyeness." 
Surely we necessarily belieye it, as soon as we discern that the 
highest human perfection is our best type of the Divine. So the 
Hebrew Psalmists unhesitatingly believed in the absolute Porgiving- 
ness of CJod. So the Lord's Prayer, in one petition, (if rightly tran- 
slated,) teaches, unless I mistake, that God may be expected to for- 
give, " nrice even, we (men) forgive those who trespass against us." 
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amendment? does lie demand remoise from nsr as 
a pledge of sincerity ? Let Ubn BaffCooKfcrition^lniJt 
not Beomorsa. To hate iiie past self ia good, to 
hale the present self is a deadly dmig* Wfaorver 
hates fainuelf hates God eim. The grea^ the: iia* 
Brioent danger is^ that the wxil which begins to 
tarn once moire towards Gtod^ should eouiggecate 
the difficulties in the way of its lestoxaiion : and 
often, noAdng can be hs^pi^, than if in a fit of 
nnreasKHung enthnsiaam it suddenly coi&ceiTQ itself 
to be the special object of the divine farvoor^* Let 
the man biU once come really under a sense of 
God's unchangeable complacency, and he will then 
soon mourn bitterly enou^ for hi» ains^ and profit- 
ably to himself. ^' Thou sbalt be loathsome in thine 
own eyesy tifien I amjfaeified with thee {or all that 
thou hast done." 

This is the rationale of the recovery of. men firom 
deplorable hardness or remomev undec the influence 
of doctrine commonly esteemed fanatical, but prac- 
tically proved to be Ieut more powerfuL to conyert 
and rescue than any wisdom of the mere moralist. 
The preadier anxiously wmms the. sinner not to 
think that he must make himself good and righteoos 

* Well meaEmng men hate been miduly frightened respeeting this, 
by a few moDitroiis instancee of Fanaticitin, which have appeared 
even in modern times ; of wUch none ii moce notonons than that of 
the Anabaptttti of Muntter. In such cases, Conscience has vanished 
out of Beligion; Beverence is dismtegiated and dissolved, and a 
hideoBs lawless Paganism remains. Such diseases of the Sotd are 
like Pestilences in the ^ysical world ; horrible w^en they occur, but 
rare or impossible nnless fotdnesa has long been allowed to stagnate. 
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before he. comet to Christ ; but let hiixi ^^ eome as 
h» i9, vftggedy inetehed^ filthy, with dl ia» atus 
about him : * kt bim beliere that he is aocepteti^ 
and he shall instantly be made wbok; be shall be 
i^eoeived with joy, as the prodigal 9fm retunuag: a 
ring shall be placed on his band aod shoes on his 
feet : the angeis shall be g^ad because of him : he 
ahaU be jsatified in die midst of all his ungodlinese^ 
and his Faith shall be counted as Bightecmaness**-* 
Vodonbtedly if the hearer imi^ines that tihis is 
some process for enabKn^ kin to c^ntinu^ in sin 
irithont evil eonseqnencesy it ia a ghasdy ddSQsion ; 
bat if he aceepta it as a miethod ^freeing km 
from th0 power of inward sin, as well as from all 
fsrtber q^iritoal consequences^ it ia precisely the 
thing needed for his casa His faith or his credulity 
or his Mithusiasm (whiche>^er men may choose to 
call it) grasps at the idea, that, in spite of all that 
has passed, he may yet live a pur^ and a better life 
muder the smile of Ood; and the fiuct of his grasp- 
ing at it attests the birth of higher de^res, which 
forthwith beeome eultiTated by ei^ereise and (in 
happy instances) are ultimately triumf^ant 

Theore is no single thing which more strikingly 
ebowB the gross blindness of common moralizing 
^yines concerning the Soul, than the incredulity 
and contempt which is cast upon sudden conyersions. 
Sudden poHticiJ resolutions are nearer treated as in- 
credible or marvellous. It ia readily understood that 
in a State two or three different powers are strug- 
.ghng togetheor with independent force; and often 
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with alternate success. At last a party which was 
depressed rises in sudden might, deposes that which 
held the chief power, and assumes the helm. Three 
days in Paris have twice sufficed to effect this mo- 
mentous change ; and to avow belief in it, is not 
called twaddle and cant. 

But these moralizers clearly do not know that in 
the narrow compass of one man's bosom two or 
three powers are often striving together for mastery. 
Bather, they know of nothing but " Eeason tmd 
Passioii;** and as Beason acts gently and very 
steadily, and only Passion by violent impulse, they 
can understand indeed that a man may fall into dire 
sin all in a moment, but not how he can rise out of 
it all in a moment. This is because they know 
nothing of the forces of the Soul, which are true 
Passions, and capable of being very violent. Nor 
only so ; but just as in PoUtical, so too in Spiritual 
conflict, any great abuse of power by one party is 
apt to damage its cause and irritate the opponents 
into vehement exertion : hence many a tyrant and 
many a dynasty has been ejected in consequence of 
some wanton and atrocious deed. Exactly in the 
same way is the paradox to be explained, (which is 
a fact, whether people choose to be scandalized at it 
or not,) that the commission of some unusueilly 
great sin has been known to lead to a change of the 
whole character for the better ; in fact, to a marked 
spiritual conversion. A well known case is that of 
Colonel Gardiner, whose life was written by Dr. 
Doddridge. This officer had actually planned an(} 
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arranged a deed of adultery, (which however was 
defeated in a way not recorded,) and in that very 
night underwent a violent reverse of character, 
being ever afterwards not only a pure and blameless, 
but a deeply spiritual man. It is rarely that cases 
so startling are freely disclosed: but it needs no 
great insight into the soul to understand the prin* 
ciple of such things. A man of impulsive passion 
and moderately strong will, is perhaps ordinarily 
correct enough to satisfy his conscience ; and if now 
and then carried a little beyond bounds, he yet 
manages to keep up a good opinion of himself. 
But if his passions on some day run out to fearful 
riot, his self-complacency is mortified, his con- 
science is deeply stirred, his soul (for the first time 
perhaps) is called into activity : a general insurrec- 
tion of the whole man takes place against the tyran- 
nous usurpers ; and, though beforehand the issue of 
such a struggle cannot be foreseen, no one who has 
even a feeble knowledge of God's power in the «oui 
will be incredulous about its ever ending victori- 
ously. Moralists perhaps think, that ev«i if »true, 
such a thing is dangerous to tell, lest any should 
sin boldly, and hope for the same good luck. But 
that is too absurd: a man cannot hope for that, 
which he would not receive if offered. The pro- 
fligate will never want excuses for sin ; but they are 
not the persons to be most considered, even if to 
hide facts would do them any good. Our business 
is, if possible, to understand aright both the weak- 
ness and the power of the soul ; and what throws 

E 3 
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light cm it, miKSt not be ffoppzBssed tor pruderf and 
deconim and fancied expediency. 

But perhaps there is another illnsiom It xs 
aUedged that every evil deed goes to establish a 
Habit, and thereby weakexis the moral principle: 
henee that a sin should be the antecedent of a con- 
version, is thought to be self-contradictorf. But 
though a series of deeds committed not under strong 
passion make a habit, it is not trse of a single deed 
of pasfflon. A diild tha* slape its ninrse trith litde 
or no provocation and is not checked^ mil probaidy 
gain a habit of ill using her : but a boy who in 
sudden passion should strike his mother viokntly, 
having never done anything of the sort before, 
would probably be horror-smitten at his own deed, 
be melted into tears, and beccane far more afltec* 
tionate and dutiful than previously : and this, though 
no spiritual, but only moral, forees are called out. 
Exactly so, in the ups aud downs of an early 
struggling spiritual life, when powerful passions 
sway the man both ways, it is certain that a wilful 
sin, by the agony which it causes to the soul, may 
act like an arrowshot in a sleeping lion, who springs 
at once furiously on his enemy, and dashes him to 
the ground, though sore wounded himself. For it 
is not more true that the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, than that the spirit lusteth against the flesh ; 
and when awakened to danger and its mettle roused, 
the spirit is by far the mightier, as that needs must 
be, which is in contact with God. Hence also man 
is ennobled, not by weakening his lower nature, but 
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hj xmtcidmg and stresigthemng his hi^r^. It is 
absolutely impossible to tcum the aboTe, by any 
legitimate argument, to an immoral purpose. Yot 
if aperson deliberately add, " I will sin, in order so 
to move my soul," he would manifest a state of soul 
which could not be so moved. Only full life can 
suffer keenly ; and this man has no Ufe. 

In the later progress of the soul, Habit becomes 
of value; but if in the early stage the views of 
li^ere moralists were true, its prospects would be sad 
indeed : nor could it possibly contend against the 
passiozBS. On the contrary, its great forces are all 
impulsive, and citable of being very intense. St 
Paul, who knew something of them, scruples not to 
call th^n {in the soul) the same mighty power of 
Ood, as raised Christ fmm the grave to the highest 
heaven. And certainly, when he was inviting men 
to sacrifice all earthly prospects for a heavenly hope, 
nothing short of an energetic inward spirit which 
they felt to be of God, could possibly animate them 
to accept such proposals. Hence too he calls the 
Spirit within them "the earnest" of their future 
inbetitance. 

But indeed the remark may be made on all in- 
tuitive impressions ; that they are at first sudden 
and impulsive. The beauty of a scene, of a statue, 

* T&is is onlj- one ftani of the absurdity inTolyed, ia FatHng in 
order to weaken the fassions. But in fact I beliere it does Tiot 
weaken them^ eyen temporarily^ to any spiritual purpose ; for sin is 
in the mind, not in ^e body. Irritability, with oilier pettishness, is 
conlestedly iiMreas«d by thif Babylonisb^ pr«ctiee. 
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of a human face, striked us as -with impetus. Not 
that we discern it always at first sight : we may have 
needed some familiarity with it before we see it in 
the right position and gather up into a single whole 
that on which the effect depends ; hut at last we 
catch it all in a moment, and perhaps wonder why 
it never so aflfected us before. In modem England 
indeed the most powerful love which man feels for 
woman is founded, not on mere beauty, but on the 
internal character; and as this is developed piecemeal, 
EngUshmen do not in general fall in love very sud- 
denly. But in countries where women are secluded, 
where in consequence beauty is rarely seen and free 
courtship is impossible ; — all the accounts which we 
read, of men falling in love with beautiful maidens, 
represent it as so sudden and violent, as to strike us 
with increduUty and laughter. We justly regard 
this as a less advanced, a more puerile, stage of 
human nature ; yet it is not a less instructive illus- 
tration of the mode in which intuition affects the 
soul. 

The thing to be desired undoubtedly is, such a 
constant presence of God's Spirit with our spirit, 
that there may be no more " variableness or shadow 
of turning " in us than in Him ; that our hearts 
may be altars, whence the smoke of incense per- 
petually rises to heaven; that our Wills may be 
animated by power uniformly equal to our task, so 
that Duty may be nothing but healthy exercise, 
without labouring or groaning. But if this is not 
yet attained, if we get into a stagnant lethargic at- 
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mosphere, which threatens to benumb us, we must be 
thankful for an occasional healthful typhoon, and not 
cavil that it is not a trade wind. Individual character 
and circumstances of temptation differ so much, 
and false theories so derange the proper progress of 
things, that it is delusive to assert any result to be 
generally true; but it seems impossible to doubt 
that in a healthy state, the internal life of spiritual 
men tends to become more and more tranquil, until 
the observer can detect no disturbances. Happy 
are those, to whom Habit gives that steadiness 
which the moralist desires, without that languor 
which the spiritualist dreads. 

If it appear that Selfishness is the most unma- 
nageable disease in spirituals, (since it is a virtual 
death of the Soul, when complete,) and that a pure 
Enthusiasm is its proper antagonist, a cold nature 
would seem to be the least hopeful soil for spiritual 
growth. The j^assionate temperament (which is 
however not to be judged of by superficial display) 
generally gives greater depth and power of Ufe, with 
more capacity of sorrow and joy, though also, espe- 
cially if the original moral training has been ne- 
glected, far greater danger of sudden sin and public 
scandal. And here I am led to avow, that the Churches 
of England, and that decorous part of society to 
which they set the tone, appear to take a less true 
and less Christian view of the relative enormity of 
sins, than the common heart of the world takes. 
The world broadly distinguishes sins of selfishness 
and malignity as unbearable, and imposes on them 
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many crpprobrions^ epitbets^-^-mean, BEkeaking, rat- 
eally, <Sba : and these are precisely tbe* sins ivbieh of 
alt others ifidicate that a man has no stamp of the 
Infinite Spirit upon him. But sins of pamon, — 
net BO indulged as to ii^nre or betray others,— the 
world treats very mildly: and these, though of 
course implying the temporary conquest of the soul 
by baser impulses, yet by no means denote the total 
absence of Qod'ff Spirit, if the sins have been un* 
premeditated or the passion violent Mean and 
griping conduct, especially if habitual, is a far 
worse spiritual sin than a boot of drunkenness ; yet 
a Church will animadvert on the latter and dares 
not touch the former: — probably because it is 
forced, like the Law of the land, to act by general 
rules. Thus we get the astonishing result, that 
while the Church (in its treatment of transgressors) 
typifies the Law, the World comes nearer to the 
Gospel f Aft the Publicans and harlots were nearer 
to the kingdom of Gt)d than the Pharisees, so were 
Byron and Shelley than many a punctual reciter of 
creeds: and this, the worid well knows, but the 
Churches have no mouth to declare. Out of the 
above grow moral difficulties concerning all church 
discipline whatever, which, I confess^ now seem to 
me of a most unmanageable kind. 

It is time to sum up this Part. Its subject has 
been, the struggle of the soul to get and keep 
peace with God, and to conquer sin. Peace is no 
mere matter of comfort, but essential for sanetifica* 
tion : hence it is impossible to overrate its import- 
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9!^e. If it IB obtamed aoid kept, there is indeed 
grief, pain, laortificatioii, humiliation, in iSnding that 
our Affections do not keep pace with our Will; yet a 
copious dash of this sort of humiliatian seems to he 
beneficial, implying, as it generally does, high a^iira* 
tions rather than veory low perfortioiances. The man 
who, aft^ being crashed under a sense of sin, has 
been heded by God, is sore no longer, yet per- 
manently tender; — a t^idemess felt through his 
whole spiritual and moral nature : hence he is mild 
in his judgments of others, while severe on himself. 
He has also probably much contentment and 
balance of soul, not only inspired by a cheerful 
sense of the mild Hgbt of God, under which he 
lives, but also as he feels himsetf unworthy of all 
his enjoyments : thus he tastes a new sweetness in 
the common goods of life. To be honoured by 
men pains him ; to be disesteemed by those who 
are not i^iritual, does not trouble him, — except in 
regard to that outward innocence, of which common 
men are excellent judges. And while he has thus 
learned to be abased, he has in some degree learned 
also how to abound. If new earthly wealth and 
grandeur were to flow in upon him, they would no 
doubt be a temptation; yet his previous discipUne 
would above all things aid him to bear them. To en- 
dure affliction and sorrow, such sorrow especially as 
wrings the tender affections, he is perhaps not yet 
armed ; — indeed, who is ? — still, should »uch trials 
come, they will probably tend to the perfecting of 
his spirit, by opening new doors of access to God, 
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Meanwhile, if such mellow fruits of righteousness 
as have been named, are borne by his having been 
painfully exercised, he will not think that the time 
of conflict was thrown away. God does not expose 
all to the very same thing, and let not us cramp all 
men to one form : but He leads us through ways 
that we know not, dark and various, until by his 
mercy, having become guileless before Him, we dwell 
with Him, and are satisfied by the sight of Him. 
Whoso has gained the harbour, needs not care about 
the course. To have had to undergo spiritual con- 
flict through ignorance or through perversity (the 
only causes of it) is certainly not in itself matter 
of congratulation; yet it may be a process not 
without positive advantages for those who are called 
on to comfort men in spiritual sorrow '' by the com- 
fort wherewith they themselves were comforted of 
God." But faithful, resolute, energetic souls do 
not rest in simple peace and moral tranquillity: 
they soar into a higher blessedness, and blend in 
some upper part of the heaven-streaming current 
with those who are about to be described in the 
next Part. 



Postscript to Part 11, 

Just as meuiners or travellers delight to remember 
dangers past, so do practical Christians: and the 
distresses of their inward Hfe have furnished abund- 
ant themes to Christian hymn-writers innumerable- 
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From these, without undergoing their throes, we 
may gain rather ample knowledge of their expe- 
rience, more pleasingly, and with far less of logical 
theory intermixed, than in the writings of the Puri- 
tans. Moreover, as the harsher realities of suffer- 
ing are softened in poetry, there is nothing in such 
reading to wring the heart* 
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SENSB OF PERSONAL RELATION TO 0OD. 

§ 1. ^ reply to philosophy. 

Before proceeding to the real subject of this Part, 
it may be well to notice an objection of philo- 
sophy. Some wiU say, that in all spiritual action, 
the Soul itself is the only agent, and that the idea 
of God acting upon it is a mere dream : that it has, 
no doubt, its own feeUngs ; but these feelings do not 
point to anything that goes on in the mind of God, 
which is essentially unchangeable towards us. 

My general reply is, that I do not write as a 
metaphysician, or pretend to any but a popular 
phraseology. Time may disclose Laws in the act- 
ings of God towards the Soul ; nay, none imagine 
that he acts capriciously, except a remnant of a 
school which veils caprice under the word sove- 
reignty. There can be no objection to Science ex- 
ploring spiritual action with purely scientific ends, 
provided that it ascertain the popular facts correctly, 
on which it is to refine. But this proviso includes, 
first, that the men of science shall treat with tender 
thoughtfulness the facts aUedged by the unscientific 
men who have felt them; and shall cease to shower on 
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them vague phrases of contempt^ as myBttcism, fans- 
ticiran, See.; sscondlj, thtJi tfa& would-be scientifie 
dassifler of Jiacts shall not atrangie the facU in 
their birth. Nov Am is what those are trfing* to do, 
wbo laj down^ tiiat a man i» to pray for flpiritaal 
benefit, not, expeetiiig that God will deign to notke 
him,— biit» because it is a mode of influencing his 
own heart. This would turn ns into feeble hypo- 
crites. Whatt ean a man go> as if hefiore Qod, 
and say, — " O Ood, I ask Thee to subdue this oc 
that evil desire, knowing that Thou bearest not, 
Ymt hoping that by this fiffGe I cdiaU eaU my own 
soul into action." O fboHab philosopher, this will 
not do. No i^diitual fiiets at all will be left fcur 
the man of sci^iee, if we eomm^iee dnis. 

It is axiomatic, that man ean no more understand 
the ndnd of God, than a dog that of his master. 
Our clearest notions must be rude guesses: our 
Yoeabukry is all one of transference and of course 
enormously vague: yet the philosopher, who, in 
anxiety fin: scientific accuracy, refixses to become 
experimentally acquainted with the fects, is the last 
man to suceeed in clearing our conoepticms or per* 
fecting our phraseology. Meamdule;, as a dog lives 
on hia master's smile and rejoices, so is it fit that 
we should live on the smile of God, though know* 
ing only the outer edge of His heart and mind. 

"But," (wiH the philosopher say?) "it is all 
well and hapjpy fer you to believe dnt God hears 
your prayer: perhaps I wish I could bdicTe it too ; 
but unfoirtunately I cannot : you offer me no proof." 
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But what sort of proof could satisfy him ? If he 
say — "None;" this would imply that there is an 
essential absurdity in the case ; but we must then 
call on him to point oiit the absurdity ; since we 
see none. But if he admit that the thing is not in 
itself absurd and self- contradictory, then, it seems 
to me, he cannot ask any other proof, than exactly 
that which abounds : viz. the unanimous testimony 
of spiritual persons to the eflBcacy of prayer. He 
may reply: "Yes, but perhaps that is the heart 
acting on itself"; but he might deal exactly in the 
same way with the evidence of sense. Perhaps 
there is no outer world, and our internal sensations 
are the universe ! Syllogistic proof of an outer 
world will never be gained, nor yet syllogistic proof 
that a God exists or listens to prayer. 

We well know that there are persons, who say 
that substance and matter are illusive terms ; and 
that a substance is nothing but a congeries of forces, 
coherent and repulsive. It may be so ; but we 
should not attain greater accuracy by expunging 
the two words from our vocabulary. Nay, the phi- 
losopher who so corrects us, has, after aU, no more 
definite idea of the reality than the vulgar have. 
He cannot conceive of one centre of immaterial 
forces pushing away another centre of immaterial 
forces. The imagination wants something material 
for a force to push against. The vulgar mode of 
conception and speech may be inaccurate ; but, as 
also in spiritual matters, it is the best we can get. 
Not by subtlety of thought, hut hy specific sense. 
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do we gain any acquaintance with the realities of 
things. Now the Soul is the specific sense in which 
we come into contact with God. Let us not deal 
more slightingly with its testimony, than with that 
of the Touch or the Taste. 

The active part of man consists of powerful in- 
stincts. Some are gentle and continuous, others 
violent and short; some haser, some nohler; all 
necessary. A moral control over them all is de- 
sirable.; and by all means let any vagaries of the 
Soul (as in all fanatical religion) be severely 
checked by our moral principle. With this limita- 
tion, the instincts have an inherent right to exist 
and to act ; and the perfection of man depends on 
their harmonious energy. As operating alike on 
all ages, perhaps the instinct which seeks after God 
and the Infinite is the most powerful in man. Let 
us follow out this great and glorious tendency. Let 
us give free play to our nature, without fear of the 
philosophers : we shall get holiness, peace and joy ; 
and may haply bequeath facts for some future man 
of science. If we drink the heavenly nectar our- 
selves, others may analyze our juices when we are 
dead. 

The objection here considered, comes ill firom a 
moralist who believes the originating power of the 
human Will : for he can no more prove that Will 
is not mere Desire, than I can prove that it is God's 
influence and not my own which I feel within. But 
we believe in Will, because we cannot act wisely 
and well except by adopting the belief; for if there 
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be no Belf-ongiiiattDg Will in as, it is stiil nseM 
tot practice to bdiore that tliare is; and the man 
who most knows the Tnith, is doen most likely to 
act foolishlji This is so intense n paradox, as to 
convince most people that the hypothesis is Mse, 
or, that thare is a self-moTing Will in eaoh of na. — 
Now every word of this argumoat equally applies 
to the belief that God acts npon the soul, when the 
soul approaches Him. The objector then ought in 
consist^icy to become a Neoessarian, — to denrj the 
prc^riety of praising or blaming, to treat self- 
reproof as ridiculous, and out away ^be springs of 
moral as well as spiritual life. Nay, if he will be 
logical, he ought farther to be an Atheist ; for, as 
insisted in tihe first Part, if we know nothing of 
Will in ourselves, it is absunl to pretend that we 
know anything of it in the Universe. Thus, the 
objection treated is ftivolous, unless it means to de- 
stroy both M<Hrals and Behgion entirely. 

If it be admitted that in the Infinite One chere 
dwdl (what we may approximately call) Designs, 
Desires, Affections; then surely all his creatures 
who also have affections, and minds capable of dis- 
cerning Him, may both love and be loved by Him. 
That we ou^At to revere Him, is as trudtworthy a 
moral jud^nent as any odier, as booh as His exist- 
ence is discerned. That he perceives and approves 
our 3:evermg Him, is a Judgment equally inevitable. 
But tie man who at the same moment that Ae 
adores, ^ercewes that bis adoration is perceived 
and is acceptable^ has already hegtm an inter- 
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course uUh God. Tn^ moiial b^iigs ^eannot poitte 
into such intercourse, witi»Hii the comm^ioeiaeBt 
of a new moral relation ; not, though the inequality 
betwe^OL them be ioftnite. Nor does it avail to 
dwell on our litdeness as any obje(^on : the chason 
is still iuiimte, betwaen the higheat <»:eature and the 
Creator. But in &ct, this infinite diqmrity is just 
the thing ess^itial to iht relation and diaraoteristic 
of it. — And so much on this subject. 

§ 2. Loves of the Soul. 
Human characters have often been distributed 
into two great classes, which may be called mascu- 
line and/eniinu?e. In the masculine, are stronger 
and coarse passions, self-confidence somewhat over- 
bearing, more promptitude to act and more unfiag- 
gisg energy, deeper conscience and more prominence 
of the idea of Duty, high ambition to achieve Bight ; 
warm and rich love, of gushing impetuosity. In 
the feminine, are pure and gentle instincts ; strength 
more passive than active ; slowness to act, except 
when affection moves ; a heart that guides to Duty 
and to Bigbt, but thinking of it not as Duty and as 
Bight but as that which is Lovely; finally, a love 
which is tender, transparent and steady. Of course 
there may be intermediate characters. Yet if we 
contrast the two mor9 concisely, thus: the former ^ 
(partly fix)m ambition and partly fi?om the ^U5tivity 
of the Conscience,) is impelled to action before the 
affections are fuUy ready for it : tiie latter is little 
moved by a sense of Duty, and is satined not to 
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act until impelled by aflfection : — then the two cha- 
racters exclude one another. And this is perhaps a 
view suitable to our present purpose. 

Where Conscience predominates, there the 
struggles described in the last Part may be ap- 
prehended ; especially if to this be added an ardent 
ambitious nature. Exactly in such natures other 
passions also are apt to be strong : hence the man 
is a bundle of forces not yet in harmony : and the 
harmonizing of them is probably attempted by direct 
conflict, before Love comes in to reconcile them. 
The more feminine character probably avoids 
struggle, not by any strength of love, but by the 
unformed state of the conscience and delicticy of the 
passions : for powerful love to God can in very rare 
instances be developed so early as to anticipate con- 
flict. Many persons of masculine soul, neverthe- 
less by severe sorrows, especially from the deaths 
of those whom they love, are in great measure 
moulded into the feminine type ; and possibly this 
is the most perfect character. But at present I con- 
fine myself to the other. 

There are those, of amiable natures and soft aflfec- 
tions, perhaps also very susceptible to natural 
beauty, who appear to approach religion altogether 
on its sunny side. They see God, not as a strict 
Judge, not as a Glorious Potentate; but as the 
animating Spirit of a beautiful harmonious world. 
Beneficent and Elind, Merciful as well as Pure. 
The same characters generally have no metaphysical 
tendencies : they do not look back into themselves. 
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Hence they are not distressed by their own imper- 
fections : yet it would be absurd to call them self- 
righteous ; for they hardly think of themselves at 
all. This childlike quahty of their nature makes 
the opening of reUgion very happy to them : for 
they no more shrink firom God^ than a child from 
an emperor before whom the parent trembles: in 
feet, they have no vivid conception of any of the 
qualities in which the severer Majesty of God con- 
sists. He is to them the impersonation of Kind- 
ness and Beauty. They read his character, not in 
the disordered moral world of man, but in romantic 
and harmonious nature. Of human sin they know 
perhaps little in their own hearts and not very much 
in the world ; and human suffering does but melt 
them to tenderness. Thus, when they approach 
God, no inw€urd disturbance ensues; and without 
being as yet spiritual, they have a certain com- 
placency and perhaps romantic sense of excitement 
in their simple worship. 

It is not by a lucky accident that their early 
course is so tranquil. It arises out of the fact that 
their crude views of God are really more true than 
those of the opposite character. He is not a stem 
Judge, exacting every tittle of some law from us. 
There is nothing in Him to terrify the simple- 
minded. He does not act towards us (spiritually) 
by generalizations which may omit our individual 
case, but his perfection consists in deaUng with 
each case by itself as if there were no others. In 
short only the primitive ruder notion concerning 
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Him is the stem one ; that of the riper spirituality 
testifies to his infinite Love. Now it deserves re- 
mark^ that, quite in accordance with this, women 
come ' more easily to pure religion than men. In 
fact, men are accustomed to deal witb affairs of life 
on a great scale, where (hy reason of our mental 
infirmity) fixed general rules are essential: hence 
come men s notions of abstract Justice, in which the 
Judge is forced to sacrifice his personal feelings to 
some law external to himself; an idea which they 
erroneously transfer to God. But women act in 
detail, and judge of each case for itself and by their 
own feelings. So again ; all moral rules are a ge- 
neralization; hence Conscience, which bids us ob- 
serve such rules, implies generali:?ation : but women 
do not generalize much ; they rather seize on parti- 
culars. Therefore they are less liable to be tor- 
mented by a Conscience, which (on some abstract 
principle) lays more on them than their affections 
can bear. But chiefly, it is important, that men deal 
much with their equals, and have to stand out for 
their rights; hence the sharpness with which the 
idea of Justice and Bight is stamped upon them. 
But women are chiefly concerned with unequals ; 
with a husband above them and children beneath 
them; and in younger age of course equally so. 
Thus affectionate obedience and tender mercy are 
prominent with them ; and they carry these senti- 
ments into their religious relations. Moreover as 
young women are not subject to passion in the same 
coarse forms as young men, their temptations are 
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probably weaker, they wound their own consciences 
less, and their religious course is far smoother. On 
the whole, we may well admire the instinct, which 
made the old Germans regard Woman as pene- 
trating nearer to the mind of God than Man does. 

That none can enter the kingdom of heaven 
without becoming a Utile Child^ — guileless and 
simple-minded, — is a sentiment long well known. 
But behind and after this there is a mystery, re- 
vealed to but few, which thou. Oh Beader^ must 
take to heart. Namely, if thy Soul is to go on 
into higher spiritual blessedness, it must become a 
Woman ; yes, however manly thou be among men. 
It must learn to love being dependent ; and must 
lean on God not solely from distress or alarm, but 
because it does not like independence or solitude. 
It must not have recourse to Him merely as a friend 
in need, imder the strain of duty, the battering of 
affiction and the failure of human sympathy ; but 
it must press towards Him when there is no need. 
It must love to pour out its thoughts to Him, for 
the pleasure of pouring them out. It must utterly 
abandon the idea of having either Bights or Liberty 
as against God, and will then instinctively know 
that God claims no Bights against it, but in all his 
direct dealings with it is thinking solely of its indi- 
vidual welfare, as much as if it were the only crea- 
ture in the universe. Though all the Scribes and 
Fhcuisees should assert it, believe not, Oh Beader, 
that God keeps any spiritual scores against thee. 
It was a strong-minded man, deeply versed in human 

F % 
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nature, but as painfully dark concerning the Divine^ 
who said : The gods care to avenge, but care not 
to save *. Those were Pagan and external gods. 
But our. inward and spiritual God cares not to 
avenge, and cares only to save : and to err con- 
cerning this, would make us less holy, as well as 
less happy. Farther, the soul must learn to follow 
her own instincts more; to deal with every case 
for itself, and enact no artificial generalizations ; to 
think, not what she mag do without sin, but what 
best harmonizes with her own delicacies; so thai 
the law of the Spirit within her may set her free 
from, by raising her above, the law of sin and of 
death. Lastly, she must change that Jewish pre- 
cept, " Thou shalt love the Lord " into another : 
'' Thou magst love thy Lord." 

But those gentle souls which are drawn so quietly, 
towards God, by no means go without their share of 
sorrow, only it seems to take a different form. It 
is not that an evil conscience goads them, that Duty 
works them hard, and their Affections fail : but they 
doubt whether they may suppose that there is ang 
definite relation at all between them and the Infi- 
nite God. God is hitherto to the soul as a pleasing 
poetical dream: He has not (as in the case de- . 
scribed in the Second Part) been felt in the Con- 
science, first as one painfully judging the heart, and 
then as subduing it ; and He is in fact still a mere 
external God to the worshipper. While this is the 

* Tacitus, HUtor. i. 8. 
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case, there is Sentiment, but not as yet Spirituality ; 
and though the religion is not formal and stiff, but 
poetical and free, still the soul can have no active 
life. But from this very circumstance a sense of 
vacuity arises. One who begins to realize God's 
majestic beauty and eternity, and feels in contrast 
how little and transitory man is, how dependent and 
feeble, — longs to lean upon him for support. But 
He is outside of the heart, like a beautiful sunset, 
and seems to have nothing to do with it ; there is 
no getting into contact with Him, to press against 
Him. — Yet where rather should the weak rest than 
on the Strong, the creature of a day than on the 
Eternal, the imperfect than on the centre of Perfec- 
tion ? And where else should God dwell than in 
the human heart? for if God is in the universe, 
among things inanimate and unmoral, how much 
more ought He to dwell with our souls ? and tiiey 
too seem to be infinite in their cravings : who but 
He can satisfy them? Thus a restiess instinct 
agitates the soul, guiding it dimly to feel, that it 
was made for some definite but unknown relation 
towards God. The sense of emptiness increases to 
positive uneasiness, imtil there is an inward yearn- 
ing, if not shaped in words, yet in substance not 
alien from that ancient strain, — "As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after 
Thee, Oh God: my soul is athirst for God, even 
for the Uving God." — "I wait for the Lord; my 
soul doth wait ; as those that watch for the morn- 
ing." But, by the continuance of such exercises, 
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the fervency of desire gradually ripens into love, and 
love goes on heightening till at last the soul becomes 
conscious of it : and then the crisis is reached. / 
believe at least that the traosition depends on the 
following principle : — no soul can possibly know 
that it loves God, and not at once infer (wheth^ 
aware or not of the mental process) that God loved 
it first*: so powerful and clear is the direct per- 
ception that all our highest and best feelings are 
shadows of His: if therefore we, imperfect and 
puny, in truth love mm who is unseen and dimly 
known, how much more does He, who cannot over- 
look us, assuredly love us; — not indeed because we 
deserve it, but because it is part of His own na- 
ture's perfection. 

In claiming 9k personal relation with God, nothing 
exclusive is intended ; nay, he who thus learns that 
he is loved by God, learns simultaneously that all 
other men and creatures are also loved: (though a 
hateftil dogma may here cripple his souFs instinct.) 
That is an important lesson for the man's external 
action ; nay, is a foundation of universal love in the 
soul ; but its inward movements towards God pro- 
ceed exactly as if there were no other creature be- 
side itself in the universe. Thus the discovery that 
it loves and is loved in turn produces s^isible Joy; 
in some natures very powerful, in all imparting 
cheerfulness, elasticity, hope, vivacity, seren^iess. 

* In Creeds^ this practical and blessed tnitli assumes the vexa- 
tious form of a logical, or rather illogical, doctrine, called Preyentive 
Grace. 
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The personal relation sought, is discerned and felt 
The Soul understands and knows that God is her 
God ; dwelling with her more closely than any crea- 
ture can ; yea, neither Stars, nor Sea, nor smiling 
Nature hold God so intimately as the hosom of the 
Soul. What is He to it ? what, but the Soul of the 
soul ? It no longer seems profane to say, " God is 
my bosom &iend: God is for me, and I am for 
Him." So Joy bursts out into Praise, and all things 
look brilUant ; and hardship seems easy, and duty 
becomes delight, and contempt is not felt, and every 
morsel of bread is sweet. Then, though we know 
that the physical Universe has fixed unaltering laws, 
we cannot help seeing God's hand in events. What* 
ever happens, we think of as his Mercies, his Kind- 
nesses; or his Visitations and his Chastisements; 
everything comes to us fix)m his Love : — and this 
may be very illogical, (and possibly may be a mere 
illusion,) yet we should do such violence to the 
soul's instinct in not thus thinking, that we follow 
it unreasoningly, and leave others to reconcile the 
paradox. Thus the whole world is firesh to us with 
sweetness before untasted. All things are ours, 
whether affliction or pleasure, health or pain. Old 
things are passed away ; behold ! all things are be- 
come new : and the soul wonders, and admires, and 
gives thanks, and exults Uke the child on a sum- 
mer s day ; — and imderstands, that she is as a new- 
bom child : she has undergone a New Birth ! It is 
not birth after the flesh, but a birth of the Spirit, birth 
into a heavenly union, birth into the family of God. 
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Why need she scruple to say, that she is '^ partaker 
of the divine nature/' if God loves her and dwells in 
her bosom ? 

Beader, accept these mystical metaphors as such. 
Behold in them the soul labouring to express her 
feelings ; but presume not to freeze th^m into logical 
terms^ or they will become, the letter that killeih. 

But Oh philosopher, is all this a contemptible 
dream ? thou canst explain it all ? or thou scomest 
it all ? Whatever theory thou mayst form concern- 
ing it, it is not the less a fact of human nature: one 
of some age too : for David thirsted after God and 
exceedingly rejoiced in Him, and so did Paul; and 
the feelings which they describe are reproduced in 
the present day. To despise wide-spread enduring 
facts is not philosophic ; and when they conduce to 
power of goodness and inward happiness, it might 
be wise to learn the phenomena by personal expe- 
rience, before theorizing about them. It was not a 
proud thing of Paul to say, but a simple truth, that 
the spiritual cannot be judged by the unspiritual. 

The single thought, "God is for my soul, and my 
soul is for Him," suflBices to fill a universe of feeling, 
and gives rise to a hundred metaphors. Spiritual 
persons have exhausted human relationships in the 
vain attempt to express their full feeling of what 
God (or Christ) is to them. Father, Brother, 
Friend, King, Master, Shepherd, Guide, are com- 
mon titles. In other figures, God is their Tower, 
their Glory, their Rock, their Shield, their Sun, 
their Stcur, their Joy, their Portion, their Hope, 
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their Trust, their Life. But what has been said, 
will show why a still tenderer tie has ordinarily pre- 
sented itself to the Christian imagination as a more 
appropriate metaphor, — that of Marriage. The 
habit of breathing to God our most secret hopes, 
sorrows, complaints and wishes, in unheard whisper, 
with the consciousness that He is always inseparable 
from our being, perhaps pressed this comparison 
forward. Yet there are other still more marked 
phenomena, acting in the same direction, which will 
need to be presently analyzed. 

At the same time it may deserve remark, that in 
pre-Christian times another metaphor shows itself 
which however, if now new, would scarcely give 
less offence to the uninitiated : namely, the Hebrew 
Psalmist conceived of his soul as God's only and 
pet child ; in Hebrew yachida, which the Alexan- 
drian version represents by tov /xovoy ev? a-ov, " Thy 
only begotten one," and our English by " thy dar- 
ling." While the English excellently gives the 
spirit of the original, it drops its startling exclusive- 
ness. Yet the form of expression is not uninstruc- 
tive, as manifesting how (owing to the feebleness of 
the human imagination ?) the Soul, feeling her re- 
lation to God to be just as if other creatures did 
not exist, accommodates language to that hypo- 
thesis ; and yet the intellect is not for one moment 
imposed on by such an illusion. — The Hebrew pro- 
phets, especially of the later school, habitually repre- 
sent the relation of the Israelitish Church collectively 

F 3 
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to Jehovah^ as that of a ^rife to a husband ; but this 
does not seem to be applied to individuals *. 

Thus an important beginning is made of that 
process^ by which all the passions of human nature 
are to be harmonized and glorified. Indeed, where 
the phenomena are mailed, for the time it might 
seem as if the secondary principles were swallowed 
up and lost : for even Conscience fails to operate as 
such ; the words Duty and Virtue become distaste- 
fill, and Merit exceedingly odious. Now this is 
angelic, so long as all Duties are notwithstanding 
performed ; for to act from love to God and from 
the new instincts of the Soul is far better than to 
act from a sense of Duty, which is apt to be a dry 
and external thing. Yet there is here a danger, in 
regard to that class of Duties which are ordinarily 
performed by affection, and are no mere external 
thing,~chiefly those among blood relations: for 
the domestic affections are sometimes absorbed and 
starved, not ennobled, by the new affection; and 
this is a great calamity. Young persons especially 
are put out of relation to their parents, brothers 
and sisters by their change : for they find a new 
prompter to action, which supersedes former con- 

* The metaphor was adopted by Paul, who makes the Chttrehiiie 
bride of Christ : (so the Apocalypse :) yet he first set the example of 
concentrating the similitade on parts of the Church : " I am jealous 
oyer yon with a godly jealousy, that I may present yon as a pnre 
virgin to Christ" When the visible Church became a huge mass of Pa- 
ganism, clearer room was left for the indiyidual to chum the metaphor. 
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yetitional rules; and they do not conceal that they 
feel themselves wiser than their elders. Or if they 
do, still it is hard for them to hehave with the same 
sort of deference as before. In many old ways the 
hew life is cramped and uneasy, and demands en- 
largement ; and slight breaches of the ddicacy of 
domestic relation are made, which are difficult to 
repair. While thus Habit and Domestic Affection, 
the two most strengthening and purifying springs 
of common yirtue, receive some little shock, many 
smaller duties are apt to suffer, unless the new prin- 
ciple is wonderfully energetic and the Soul follows 
its own instincts most faithfully, without derange- 
ment from men's false theories which meet it. But 
this is seldom possible ; and in many cases one part 
of the moral conduct becomes less amiable than 
before, for reasons which are now to be detailed. 

A slight sketch was drawn, at the end of the First 
Part, of those rudimentary but honest worshippers, 
who feel sincere reverence towards God, and are 
kept by that reverence at a certain distance from 
moral evil, although religion is to them rather a 
negative than a positive thing. The religion of 
such having no powerful inward spring, is very 
much influenced by external circumstances; as, 
first of all, by the national morality ; and this again, 
by political institutions. Nor only so, but it is 
affected by the quality of the spiritual (or it may 
be poetical or fanatical) tendencies, which are in 
contact with it, but do not pervade it. Perhaps it 
becomes worst, when it has no such external anta- 
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gonist at all : which was the case in Judsea^ after. 
Prophecy and Poetry had sunk, while no culture of 
Fine Art existed, where Enthusiasm was shut up in 
convents, and Priests possessed the political govern- 
ment. Hence the religion hecame a dead, formal 
and often hypocritical routine, more offensive than 
Paganism, for the very reason that Paganism makes 
no professions of a holy God and a moral worship. 
— But that which thus appeared as Pharisaism in 
Jud»a, became in Greece Stoicism, where Imagi- 
native Culture relieved the deadness of the atmo- 
sphere : and the noble Hymn to Jupiter, composed 
by the Stoic Cleanthes, shows us that there was a 
true h^art in Stoicism. In Bome, side by side with 
rising Christianity, Stoicism improved still more: 
and that excellent emperor Marcus Antoninus ex- 
hibits it to us in the height of gentleness as well as 
of self-sacrificing conscientiousness. — In modem 
England, the political institutions and the diffiision 
of considerable spiritual light, have in the same 
way acted from without upon the Stoics of our day ; 
and upless we resolve to blind our own eyes, we 
shaU see around us persons of great worth, whose 
character I may sketch as follows. 

Conscience in them takes the lead of the conduct, 
and they are capable of the greatest sacrifices at the 
call of Duty. They discern intellectually all the 
moral perfections of God, and sincerely revere Him. 
The thought of his all-seeing Eye braces them 
against temptation, nor are any more trustworthy 
persons to be found for all the ordinary outward 
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duties of life. Yet their religion is not a very in- 
ward one. They rather know with the mind, than 
feel with the soul, that God searches their hearts : 
as may he inferred from their not understanding 
inward conflicts. They are, prohahly, generally 
persons of a strong Will, moderate Passions, or 
very well trained from childhood. While they are 
mild towards the unselfishly irreligious, and show 
towards penitent offenders a feeling which, though 
not tender, is considerate, they are exceedingly keen 
critics of all professors of spirituality, and cannot 
make allowance for errors of impulse and neglect 
in such. They have evidently a good consdence 
before God, and they lean upon Him in times of 
tviel, but probably do not seek to Him for pleasure 
at other times. They do not press passionately after 
Him, but rather suspect all such things as delusion. 
That there is no vivid and satisfying sense of His 
presence, is known by the liking which they show 
for outward distinctions, and many artificial plea- 
sures, as also by their regard for fashion and for the 
world's opinion in trifles : yet they have strength of 
mind to rise above these things, whenever clear duty 
calls. They act " upon principle** that is, upon 
rules capable of being expressed in words; and 
seldom think it wise to follow the instinct of the 
soul, even so far as to hear this instead of that 
preacher. In short, the Will is strong in them, the 
Moral Faculties are sound, Eeverence is unfeigned, 
yet the Soul is weak and inactive ; there is no want 
of peace, because there is no keen sensitiveness as 
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to Sin or high aspiration ; but Joy cannot exist, 
because there is no passioiiateness in the soul. 

Now between such a character and a soul which 
has suddenly come into new and vehement life, there 
is some natural repulsion : and they may often be 
actually members of the same domestic circle. Each 
sees the other s defects. The one appears to be 
stiff, dry, pharisaic, and certainly unregenerate ; the 
other to be self-pleasing, uncontrolled, incapable of 
conscientious sacrifice, one-sided in moral conduct, 
self-confident arid very presumptuous. The former, 
having little or no consciousness of spiritual in- 
stinct, gathers, with mingled indignation and con- 
cern, that the latter believes himself guided by the 
Spirit of God within his heart*. The discovery of 
this excites alarm, similar to that which a hen feels, 
whose ducklings are venturing on an element which 
would be fatal to her ; and gloomy presages occur, 
on remembering all the sins and inconsistencies 
which are real or reported concerning professors of 

* A consciousnesf of this new instinct has in every age led spiritual 
men (Jews or Christians) to speak of it as GK>d in them, Christ in 
them, the Spirit in them. It is felt as something superadded to 
their old nature, and to contest whether their phraseology is logically 
accurate, appears to be useless, unless we can first know what is the 
essence of God and what the essence of Instinct St Paul alter- 
nately speaks as if this new Spirit loere and vere not himself: gene- 
rally he sharply contrasts them. This Spirit is, in his view, the 
SBAL by which God's children know themselres to be His. Perhaps 
it is not quite superfluous to add, that no man can without absurdity 
adduce the inward movements of his own Spirit as an argument to 
another, or as any justification of conduct which needs to he jus- 
tified. 
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Spirituality. But self-confidence^ as a uniyersal im- 
putation against them^ though plausible, is untrue ; 
for the young and new-bom soul is so conscious of 
ignorance, as to lean even unduly on the judgments 
and advice of the more experienced, in whom it 
discerns congeniality. Yet what do these teachers 
do, to aid it in avoiding injurious collision and un- 
just sentiment ? They steep it in bigotry and super- 
ciliousness. They identify the unregenerate with 
the ungodly^ and teach that these are under the 
wrath of God and on their way to everlasting misery. 
So the young soul, which confidingly drinks in 
their instruction, learns to look on conscientious 
and devout worshippers as under God's anger and 
condemnation ! This is to poison spiritual sentiment 
in its opening life ; and words will not adequately 
express the amount of evil caused by it. — There is 
indeed an opposite school who see this, but are very 
unhappy in their remedy: namely, they sanction 
the dogma, that " the unregenerate are ungodly," 
but proceed to ignore the whole momentous reality 
of the New Birth, by identifying it with a magical 
process efiected by sprinkling water on an infant ! 
and then, forsooth, justify this by quoting certain 
figures of bold rhetoric firom the New Testament. 
Between such immoral bigotry on the one hand, 
and such dead mechanism on the other, it may seem 
difficult to choose : but nothing in God's real world 
confines us to the alternative. 

God has two families of children on this earth ; 
the once lorn and the twice horn; both obedient. 
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both reverential, both imperfect, each essential to 
the other. Let neither despise the other, but let 
each learn his own weakness, and the others 
strength. To those who were religious, but not 
spiritual, we above applied the words : ** We have 
a little sister, and she has no breasts": but behold^ 
the little sister is grown up, and she still has no 
breasts, for she is a Man ! And this opens to us 
the relation of the two classes, in their present de- 
velopement. We see in them the Man-soul and the 
Woman -soul, that which thinks and that which 
feels, the negative and the positive, the formal and 
the instinctive, the principle of conservatism and the 
principle of progress : in the one the Conscience, 
in the other the Affection takes the lead ; yet one 
without the other could never be made perfect. How 
the more formal and rigid has been improved by 
contact with the mor^ poetical and affectionate, has 
been already noticed ; but conversely, it is equally 
certain that wild fanaticism has resulted and may 
result again, where the passions of the men of Soul 
are not affected from without by the moral in- 
fluences of the men of Conscience. It is by their 
mutual action that God has provided for the grow- 
ing up of human nature into a capacity or predis- 
position for true religion. Hence the schism be- 
tween the two characters is far less in modem 
Europe than it was in antiquity; and each indi- 
vidual of us must look to blend more and more the 
excellencies of both. Not that it seems for a mo- 
ment doubtful, which of the two has the higher order 
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of religion ; in fact, they are fandamentally related 
as Law and Gospel, and in some respects as Priest 
and Prophet: but a novice in the latter may he 
les8 trustworthy, though of greater promise, than 
a veteran in the former: and although it is inevi- 
table that one of the new bom, while the feelings 
are all fresh, will discover who are and who are not 
congenial, he needs not to despise the latter. The 
two forms of character are as parallel streams, neither 
of which can stop, — nor their distinctions be wholly 
obliterated, — until, blending gradually, they become 
One in the bosom of God ; who is neither male nor 
female, but- feminine in soul and masculine in ac- 
tion; so that the old Orphic hymn was not far 
wrong in saying, 

Jove 'was a male, and JoTe was an immortal damsel. 

So also should we translate the old heathen maxim, 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, into, tender in 
heart and firm in action. Moreover, it is to be 
calculated that if the new life proceed happily, it 
will as a thing of course at length take up into 
itself all the steadiness of the opposite character. 
On the contrary, it is not easy for the developed 
Legal religionist to superadd the Gospel qualities, 
except either by domestic affictions and other suf- 
ferings which deeply probe the heart, or by conflicts 
such as were described in the Second Part: yet no 
one can say what might be effected, if a deeper 
and wiser teaching on these topics abounded among 
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us.— After this digression, we return to the case of 
the new-bom soul. 

If such evils as have been alluded to, — ^presump- 
tion and superciliousness, and their unlovely de- 
spiritualizing results, — be avoided, nevertheless the 
lapse of no long time brmgs to light certain defects 
in this state of inexperience. Perhaps indeed the 
soul has not as yet at all learned to look on God as 
the source whence its life is to come, and is simply 
living on its own affections. So long as its ad- 
dresses to Him abound with unforced outpouring 
of love and joy, all seems to go well ; but when the 
affections become exhausted, the sense of His love 
seems to vanish with them, and discomfort ensues. 
This circumstance alone must ensure a new set of 
actions in the soul, directed to give stability to the 
affections : but it perhaps commonly happens that 
several causes combine in setting it to the difficult 
practical problem, — ^how to keep the affections 
lively, and how to recover them when lost. Let us 
think for a moment how this problem is related to 
the other, — of winning and keeping Peace. 

It appeared that the Will and the Affections are 
the two parts of man which have to be perfected 
according to the will of God. As soon as the Will 
is conformed to God, Peace comes of itself. If the 
Will have gone astray, there is only one cure, biit that 
is a sure and speedy one, — an immediate laying bare 
of the heart to God, by which the evil Will is ex- 
pelled; then Peace is regained, as soon as the path of 
duty can be recovered. But farther; the utility (so 
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to say) of Peace, is, to enable us to come into so 
close contact with God's Spirit, as to have our 
Affections acted on by Him. Now if there has 
been no marked flagging in them, no difficulty may 
be incurred. But nothing is more common than 
for persons not to know that worldly occupations, 
especially mental distraction, must needs unstring 
the spiritual affections ; aud then they are apt to be 
severe on themselves, when they find it out. Most 
have to learn by their own errors and sufferings, and 
at last discover with some surprise what was meant 
by the prayer of Faith, He whose faith is well 
rooted, if he detects himself to be dull, unthank- 
fill and cold, instead of losing his energies in self- 
reproach, can at once cry in confidence and self- 
despair: *' My flesh, Lord, is weak, but my spirit 
is willing: my heart is barren and dry, but Thine is 
an ever flowing fountain : I am cold and starved, but 
Thou art an eternal Sun: Thou wilt melt me into 
new love, and kindle me into holier life than before." 
One who in very earnest so calls to God, recovers 
in one half minute all that had been lost : but the 
power of so doing is one of the things most to be 
coveted, and, I imagine, hardest to attain ; because 
it presupposes a confidence, settled in the intellect^ 
and yet a practical one, of God's unchangeable 
and active love to us. At any rate, it is a " Faith 
that worketh by Love " ; for no one can exercise it 
without a true love to God, though that love may 
be so weaky that the person is unconscious of it. 
Our sense of his love (we said) was primitively ex- 
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cited by our own affections to Him, and therefore it 
is apt to vanish when they wear out : thus we might 
seem to run round in a circle, when we are to get 
back our Affections by the exercise of Faith, when 
Faith implies his Love, and His Love is only known 
to us through our own Affections. But this is not 
quite correct. Faith does not imply any sensible 
feeling of God's Love, such as would produce pre- 
sent joy; but the remembrances of the past suffice 
to stimulate it ; hence it strengthens with time and 
experience. 

In many cases there is a new crisis in the reli^ 
gious life brought about by the pressure of tempta- 
tion. It is not here requisite to insist anew on the 
mortal antagonism between immoral will and spi- 
ritual aspiration, or to suggest the numerous causes 
which may lead to severe assaults of temptation, 
when the "First Love" of the soul has drooped. 
The forms of trial must differ exceedingly in every 
two persons. If the old habits were bad, but were 
swept away by the new flood of life, the soul per- 
haps thought they were gone for ever ; but as sooii 
as the tide ebbs, they seek to return. Not to con- 
sider the melancholy, but perhaps common case, 
where relapses into wilful sin have deeply wounded 
the spirit; no sooner have the affections towards 
God decayed, than a man finds himself as it were 
on the brink of a precipice, where his head swims 
and his soul turns sick. Or again, the conscience 
has become more sensitive, during the period that 
the affections were powerfully excited ; and inward 
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evils begin to be discovered to an amount before 
unsuspected. The man has become self -reflecting ; 
and may be plunged into a struggle similar to that 
of the preceding Part, though modified by his remem- 
brances of the past. Or thirdly, totally new dan- 
gers may have grown up by lapse of time, change 
of circumstances, the developement of new passions, 
nay, and even by the action of the new life itself, 
in conjunction with erroneous theories. Whatever 
the series of causes, a horror oppresses him, lest, 
after tasting the sweetness and glories of a higher, 
he should fall back into a baser, life : and it is pro- 
bable that some conflict of this kind, more or less 
severe, is essential to give tenderness of Conscience 
to one who at first was drawn only by Sentiment. 
However pure and sound this sentiment may seem, 
it is likely to be at first unequable in its action and 
too unmixed with religious fear. In a soul of this 
character, as was observed, the Majesty of God and 
all his more overwhelming attributes are kept ex- 
ceedingly in the background : He is loved only as 
the impersonation of Beauty and Purity, Kindness 
and Mercy, and is felt to be as it were the Soul of 
the soul. Too little sense of the infinite inequaUty 
of God and his creature, perhaps here operates : and 
it is wholesome for such a one now to be made to 
tremble for fear of forfeiting his favour. The alarm 
and anxiety however have nothing slavish in them : 
sin is dreaded, not because of apprehended punish- 
ment, but because it will grieve the Spirit of God, 
and shut out the light of His countenance : and by 
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these distresses the soul is to learn to shun sensi- 
tively any near approach oif sin, and never to trifle 
with it, or think any thing light. In some cases 
the distress hecomes very lively ; and half instructed 
persons are apt to fancy that they have committed 
*' the unpardonahle sin ; " or that they are those into 
whom Seven devils have come, for the One which 
was cast out. Out of all these agitations grows a 
new form of desire, viz. to secure the permanence 
of that union with God which has already com- 
menced : that is to say, the soul is no longer satis- 
fied vfiiii present good, hut is solicitous also for the 
future. This implies a developement of thought- 
fiilness and self-distrust, in a sense that it cannot 
depend upon its own affections, hut must look to 
God as the great source whence life and power are 
to originate : now then probahly Prayer commences 
with an intensity before unknown, while the songs 
of Praise and Joy are dumb. By such exercises, 
what was defective in the former view of Qt)d gets 
corrected, and a habit is formed of prayer against 
temptation the moment it approaches: a habit 
which could hardly exist, while the soul was defi- 
cient in self-reflection and self-knowledge. 

How long this crisis may last and in what way 
the result may be evolved, is very various, and in 
part it may be affected by doctrinal theories ; nay, 
the mind may be led off into critical discussions 
about the " Final Perseverance of the Saints." But 
no proposition that needs to be authoritatively gua- 
ranteed ever supplies a spiritual want; and it does 
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not appear in practice that that doctrine is by any 
means essential to comfort. That eminent saint, 
Fletcher of Madeley, was as well without it, as his 
opponent Whitfield, with it. Although traditional 
theories greatly obscure this part of the subject, it 
appears to me that the following statement is funda- 
mentally accurate. — A person who vehemently de- 
sires and prays for a particular object, is in the in- 
tervals necessarily much engaged in asking himself, 
whether he is praying for that which God can pro- 
perly give. When therefore what had at first been 
cries of distress, perhaps from a faithless and double 
mind, become genuine and fixed desires; when 
crude yearnings for — he hardly knew what, clear up 
into distinct petitions which can be afterwards medi- 
tated on ; the soul wakes at length into a fiill self- 
consciousness that it is wanting nothing, except 
exactly that, which of all things it is certain that 
God must rejoice to grant ; viz. that it may never 
break away fi*om His love. As soon as this is in- 
tellectually discerned, if earnest desire is at the 
same time acting, anxiety and fear fall away of them- 
selves. The man is, in fact, hungering and thirst- 
ing for righteousness, and he has now found out 
that he is : it is then not to be wondered at, (much 
less to be derided as vain,) if he unhesitatingly be- 
lieves that God will supply all his need, will keep 
him firom falling, and will preserve him faithftd to the 
end. He now may, or he may not, frame out of his 
experience a general proposition about the ** Final 
Perseverance of the Saints;" but no such proposi- 
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tion is wanted, while his heart is in harmony with 
God ; none does him good, while he is perverse or 
double-minded. 

Those in whom these phenomena have been 
sharply marked, so as to make a new crisis of the 
life, seem instinctively to compare the process which 
they thus undergo to a Spiritual Marriage. We 
have seen the longings of the soul to convert God's 
transitory visits into an abiding union, and how it 
is eager above all things to make this union indis- 
soluble. On getting a clear perception that it is 
asking that which He delights to grant, it believes 
that its prayer is answered : so it makes a covenant 
with God and pledges itself to Him, well-assured 
that He accepts the pledge. " Not now only, Oh 
my Lord," it exclaims, '*but henceforth and always. 
Thou art mine and I am Thine. I have known 
somewhat of Thy gloriousness and loveliness: I 
have loved Thee a little : this heart has been Thy 
dwelling-place : now do I claim that my Lord shall 
never go away, but dwell here inseparably, eter- 
nally." — It is therefore very far indeed from a gra- 
tuitous phantasy, to speak of this as a marriage of 
the soul to God: no other metaphor in fact will 
express the thing ; and it is hard to think that any 
can have experienced it and not feel the suitability 
of the phrase, though (for fear of casting pearls be- 
fore swine) one must ordinarily ^void every allusion 
to what is not only a sacred but a momentous trans- 
action. Momentous: for even the intellectual re- 
membrance of such vows, such pledges, such joys. 
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such hopes, — gives to the soul immense power 
of recovering its affections, when lost as they must 
be continually lost, if only by the wear and tear of 
the world. At the same time I am not defending 
the language of human loves, in the extent to which 
grave and pure-minded persons have often here ap- 
plied it. 

Yet the strongly marked analogies between the 
Soul s love to God, and that borne by a woman to 
her husband, is in several ways instructive and even 
suggestive. It gives the solution to various ano- 
malies. Many utterances of passion are right, 
healthy and amiable in secret, which, when exhibited 
before the cold-minded, seem only ridiculous ; not 
but that, if one could condescend to the task, rap- 
turous love might be defended even to a utihtarian. 
And this is the reply to those, who sneer at what 
they think (in religion) to be moping fancies, self- 
invented sorrows and empty joys. When spiritual 
life first gushes out fresh and powerful, it may possi- 
bly be turbulent and irregular, like the mountain 
torrent or Uke the early affection of lovers ; but in 
its later course its tendency (when happily guided) 
is to become tranquil and even-flowing, fertihzing 
to those who know not its source. Who would get 
rid of the noisy brook, at the expense of losing the 
noble river? Who that knows the ever-fresh de- 
lights of long-wedded love, thinks them dearly 
bought by the alarms and sorrows and palpitations 
and jealousies and undue absorption of the mind in 
courtship ? 
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In reply to those who despise all inward expe- 
riences as simple delusion, it would be a sufficient 
defensive argument to say, that love to God is as 
respectable a passion as love for the Fine Arts : but 
the surpassing magnitude .of the moral consequences 
justifies us theoretically in assuming a much higher 
tone ; and the only thing that practically is apt to 
put to shame and stop the mouth of its advocate, is, 
the deplorable bigotry (of word, if not of feeling,) 
in which none indulge so much, as those who speak 
earnestly concerning the love of God. When it ap- 
pears, that they not only regard themselves as Hea- 
ven's sole concern, but count a doctrine to be good 
news, which simultaneously proclaims everlasting 
Glory to them, and everltisting, ever-torturing Sin 
to the vast majority of the human race, — the common 
heart of the world boils up with horror at the ap- 
parent intensity of selfishness in those, in whom Self 
ought to be swallowed up by divine Love. When 
upon this comes an anathema against all, who differ 
from them on intellectual questions, men turn away 
in despair superadded to disgust. Such bigotry is tie 
real cause why the boar out of the wood lays waste 
God's vineyard, and tiie heathen l^ave cast down its 
walls ; — bigotry, inexcusable by the plea of '^ sub- 
mitting the understanding to the Scripture." For 
if this be Scripture doctrine, ( — I waive the ques- 
tion of interpretation — ,) then it, is a wicked thing to 
submit their understandings to it : the moral sense 
and conscience ought to revolt agc^nst it, as against 
any other heathenism. It ought to show them th^ 
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the book is not immaculate^ and to drive them to the 
teachings of Grod's Spirit. In feet, however, I be- 
Heve, this evil side of their doctrine is brought out 
only now and then, to do mischief in controversy ; 
but commonly lies buried in dust in a comer of the 
intellect : it would therefore be unjust to impute to 
individuals the selfishness inherent in their theoretic 
creed. 

Let the philosophical moralist farther be assured, 
that the more enlightened minds among spiritual 
Christians disbelieve the most outrageous part of 
this traditional doctrine ; though laymen have no 
voice to say so, and priests are generally too timid. 
It is not just in him to be thus repelled ; Mid by it 
he cripples his own science. Morals can seldom 
gain living enei^, without the impulsive force de- 
rived from Spirituals. Plato and Cicero may indeed 
talk of the surpassing beauty of Virtue; nor do we 
doubt that^ a man s own self-respect may make him 
choose to die, rather them live degraded in his own 
eyes by deviating from his ideal of right conduct : 
let earnest Stoicism be confessed to be noble and 
honourable ; yet it makes the mind too exclusively 
reflexive, and endangers pride and self-confidence. 
Virtue is an abstraction, a set of wise rules, not 
a person; and cannot call out affection, as an 
existence exterior to the soul, does. On the con- 
trary, God is a Person; and the love of Him is of 
all affections by fitr the most energetic in exciting 
us to realize our highest ideal of moral excellence, 
and in clearing the moral sight, so that that ideal 
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may keep rising. Other things being equals (a 
condition not to be forgotten,) a spiritual man will 
hold a higher and purer morality than a mere mo- 
ralist. Not only does duty manifest itself to him 
as an ever-expanding principle, but, — since a larger 
and larger part of Duty becomes pleasant and easy, 
when performed under the stimulus of Love, — the 
Will is enabled to concentrate itself mofe on that 
which remains diflBcult, and greater power of per- 
formance is attained. Hence, "what the Law could 
not do, in that it was weak through the flesh," is 
" fulfilled in those, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit." In nothing perhaps is this more 
intelligibly exhibited, than in the sweet spirit of 
loving resignation, with which hundreds and thou- 
sands of obscure Christians have endured long sick- 
ness and excruciating pain; while mere Stoicism 
with diflBculty obtains firom the strongest minds 
more than the suppression of unmanly lamentations, 
and is forced,^ alas ! to leave suffering unsoftened by 
a sense of superior Love. 

But is it to be hoped, that one who has attained 
the happy belief of his permanent spiritual union 
with the Father of spirits, will retain his happiness 
and his strength unabated ? that his conflicts are 
passed once for all, and that it is constantly a hea- 
ven on earth which he will thenceforth live ? No 
one has a right to say of his brother that it may not 
be thus ; but we see very many causes which make 
it hard to be thus. All probably are summed up 
in Frailty and in Ignorance; and of these two 
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the latter at least seems to be at present inevitable. 
For now no concord is discernible in those who ought 
to advise or direct ; and inexperience generally has 
to learn by^ts own failures, if exposed to circum- 
stances which require wisdom. Let us suppose that 
there is no Frailty to be blamed: that the heart 
remains brave to duty and ever faithful to God; 
still, in the complicated affairs of hfe, it is often 
most difficult to ascertain what is our duty. So 
many principles of action are established in the 
world as absolutely right which are not wholly 
right; so often does acquiescence in that which 
society demands or expects, clash or seem to clash 
with that which the spiritual instinct suggests ; espe- 
cially, in dealings with others, so hard is it to know 
where obedience and deference must end, and re- 
sistance begin ; where mercy vrill be weakness, and 
severity is essential ; where we must yield up our 
rights, and where we must contend for them ; — that 
even the coolest mind, and the best ftimished vrith 
information and, experience, must often doubt. But 
in fact, men frequently have not time for cool and 
full deliberation. In the press and hurry of life they 
are forced to act first and think afterwards. More- 
over we do not foresee the after-results of innocent 
and well-meant actions, but first get entangled in 
perplexing positions. Now, since to act without a 
clear conscience involves us in a sense of sin, what 
can happen, if we are forced to act, and yet are 
unable to decide which of several paths is the right ? 
In theory it may be replied, that a man who does 
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what cm the whok seems to him best» or least bad^ 
ought not to reproach himsdf : but in reality when 
the consd^ice is dim and doubtful, men are apt not 
to know wheth^ or not they have be^i faitMil to 
their light. For these reasons, increasing wisdom 
is probably always as essential to permanent peace 
of conscience^ as it manifestly is to profitable action. 
But we are far too favourable to human nature, 
in excluding the hypothesis of Frailty. However 
powerful may have been the convictions of spiritual 
truth, however vivid the impressions, yet it is hard 
for new impulses to wage war against old habits or 
against the insensible tendencies of the common 
nature ; and every special temperament has its own 
weak side. If no strong blasts of passion carry the 
soul away, or if no cankering worldliness undermine 
its powers, yet perhaps a time and place comes, 
where it cannot follow its convictions of duty with- 
out a sacrifice which it has not strength to incur. 
Sophistry is then brought in, to prove that no such 
sacrifice is really demanded. The heart thus loses its 
simpUcity, and languor and self-justification go hand 
in hand. Many are the possibilities of this sort ; — 
God only knows them ; — so many, that it may se«n 
to be almost superhuman happiness to avoid th^n 
all. Nay, there seem to be grievous cases, — though 
it is always hard to judge whether a man exagge- 
rates his own vileness, — in which, after " tasting the 
heavenly gift," a very awfiil hardness of heart has 
been incurred. In the retrospect of such matters, 
every one so loathes his past self, as to lose calm- 
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ness of judgment and the power of measuring his 
language: hence, where no specific facts are al- 
ledged, great deductions should he made &om all 
that a man states i^amst himself. Paul calls him- 
self the chief of sinners : he wrote it sincerely : hut 
who of us takes him at his word ? As far as I am 
aware, the most shocking narratives of this sort are 
those of persons who after many spiritual experi- 
ences have fallen into religious unhelief, and, as a 
result of that, have heen carried away hy their old 
sins : hut to understand such cases is most difficult, 
from our not knowing distinctly enough what had 
been their intellectual basis of faith : if it was an 
erroneous one, we must pity and cannot much won- 
der at them. Where despotic power removes the 
human checks on selfish indulgence and multiphes 
occasions of dreadful sin, as with a king David or a 
Cromwell, danger seems to reach its maximum : yet 
our confidence in the soul's power of recovery (with 
whatever amount of intense sufiering) from the 
deiadliest falls, is certainly not weakened by the dis- 
tressing history of the former. Indeed generally, 
though hurricanes of passion should have blown off 
the buds of reUgion's early spring, yet if no selfish 
injustice has sapped the vital susceptibilities of the 
soul, it is never too late to hope for a restoration 
both sudden and final. The "backslider" (as many 
scripturalists call him) is inwardly self-condemned : 
self-despising and self-hating, he continues in his 
sinful state through despair only. But on some 
favoured day he all at once remembers " the joy of 
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his espousals;" and the thought gashes into his 
heart, that God once loved him, although fore- 
knowing all his Tileness. He meets the eye of the 
Almighty, and knows that it is an eye of Love : — 
let no pen seek to tell what hittemess in him its 
glance causes. But it is as an electric stroke rending 
open his inmost nature, fiigdng all its dross, huming 
out the heart of sin, transforming the spirit into a 
powerfid magnet, which oheys the heavenly attrac- 
tion, until the prodigal son is hrought hack with 
honour and hlessing, though elder hrothers frown 
with incredulity. Still, he is like one, who is re- 
covered hy severe remedies from an acute disease : 
his frame is sore, his strength shattered, his soul 
struck with shame, his finger is as it were on his 
lips, and he dares not speak; hut, like the leper 
conscious of uncleanness, he shrinks into solitude, 
and there makes complaint to Him who freely for- 
gives. Time however will hy God's mercy restore 
the prostrate soul ; and it may be, that in this way 
lessons have been learnt and defects extirpated, for 
which no more lenient process would have been suc- 
cessfril. To the milder forms of such humiUations 
all are liable, from the constant gravitating of the 
heart towards negligence and sluggishness and its 
old world ; — (a dear old world, far too much reviled 
by spiritual men, yet not able to satisfy the Soul ;) 
— and grievous as it is that they should be needed, 
it is certainly instructive to have insight into them. 
In vain is the morahst sceptical concerning the in- 
tensity of spiritual forces, when he carefully keeps 
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out of their region: — what knows the mere me- 
chanician of electricity ? In fact, the great trans- 
formations of character must be sudden. Between 
living for Sin and living for God, there is a yawn- 
ing chasm ; which must be passed per saltum, if 
at all. 

The Scriptures of both Old and New Testaments 
are as emphatic in asserting, as moralizers are timid 
in admitting, the unlimited mercy and long-suffering 
of God : but surely it is one of the first elements 
spiritually discerned, that the impediments to ac- 
ceptance with Him lie solely in us, and that there 
is no time or state conceivable, in which a man shall 
turn towards Him, and He refiise to hear. We can- 
not expect too much readiness in Him to save, too 
much tender compassion, for the plcdn reason that 
these qualities in Him are infinite. We are not 
straitened in Him, but we are straitened in our own 
bowels : our great danger, folly and even sin, lies in 
unbelief of His inexhaustible long-suffering. As 
soon as we do believe it, the thought of it kindles 
all our generous affections, and puts life into us. 
Nor is it possible for one who believes the right 
thing, to abuse it to evil ends : for it is not, that 
God will never leave a perverse and faithless heart 
to its own ruin and misery, or that if we harden our 
hearts to-day. He will soften them to-morrow; no : 
but that if now we turn to Him with all the heart, 
nothing that is past (however black it seem to us) 
is any obstacle with Him. I repeat it, from a deep 
sense of its importance : as long as we are desiring 
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the right thing of God^ — thatist, immediate sptdtUBl 
recovery and renewed vigour^ — ^we oannot ^qpect it 
too enthusiastically. All the danger is the other 
way : we are double-hearted, we wish not, we expect 
not, and therefore we recdye not. Wh^i we have W- 
come cold and uninterested in all spiritual things, we 
often cannot exactly tell why: perhaps it is through 
sinful negligence; or perhaps it is through the 
w(MTy and (Kstractton of business, and not whcdly 
without physical c«ises. If we set about self- 
analysis to find out bow far we are persoBftlly 
guilty, we may get into insoluble questions, and 
be mc»re and more disccHuraged, the more we look 
within: for tliere is assuredly nodiing there to 
strengthen us. But if we can exercise the energies 
of Faith, the fact is our sufilk)ient warrant : for it 
proves that we are true-hearted : and thus we sud- 
denly become strong out of the midst of our weak- 
ness« After we are in peace and power, self-andlysis 
is most valuable and indeed necessary : it is instruct 
tive, himibling and bracing : but while we are cold 
and weak, it is a poisonous things Uke a draught of 
quinine while the ague-fit is upon one. 

While it is needftd to know the ways by whicli 
the Soul, when fundamentally upright, can always 
regain her lost love ; it would be discouraging in- 
deed, if we might not look earnestly forward to 
attain, even on this earth, a state in which the affec- 
tions should be recovered as fast as lost, — at inta:- 
vak so short, that the heart should never reproach 
itself for sin, but only sigh over its inherent weak- 
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ness. This seems to be the state, which the Wes- 
leyans (to the scandal of other Christians) have 
denominated Perfection or Full Bedemption, and 
after which they breathe in many beautiM and 
touching hymns. Surely we may expect, and ought 
to strive, that moral light may be so superadded to 
fervency of soul, that divine love may at length be- 
come in us, not as a torch blazing and smoky at 
intervals, but as a pure serene ever-burning flame, 
pervading all our nature, animating all our acts, 
consuming our evil principles, and kindling us to 
everything good, great and useful. This will lead 
us to inquire, whether the mind can form any more 
definite ideal of that to which it id to aspire, and 
whether there are any outward helps towards it. To 
these subjects the next Part will be devoted. 
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ON SPIRITUAL PEOGEESS. 

It has been seen, how the Soul, weak and wander- 
ing, like a stonn-driven bird, learns to nestle in the 
bosom of the Infinite One, seeking peace and 
strength, until at length love towards Him is born 
within it: how then out of love springs insight, — 
insight of His prior and greater love to it ; whence 
the opening of a purifying, strengthening and happy 
intercourse of the secret heart with Him. But what 
is it desiring ? In word, it is easy to say,— it wants 
holiness and goodness like His own, that being per- 
fectly like Him, it may be indissolubly united to 
Him: but in fact, it sees no true image of His 
holiness, and often scarcely knows what it wants. 
Moreover, when outward and moral evils have been 
triimiphed over, when the best-known spiritual sins 
have been beaten down, it has strength to spare for 
action ; and the question then arises. How is that 
strength to be employed ? 

It is a great error to imagine that high excellence 
can ever consist in a mere suppressing of some 
worse and lower tendency; the better part which 
we choose, may be itself not very elevated. The 
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soul may be freed from straggle and the conscience 
be at peace, because its highest convictions have 
triumphed; and yet its highest may be far from 
high. Nay, the triumph may be due, as much to 
the weakness of the inferior passions, as to any 
energy of the spiritual nature ; so that a comfortable 
mediocrity is all that will result, unless the moral 
perceptions keep rising ; — which is indeed the only 
healthful state. To this, however, it is probable 
that increasing mental culture is in certain stages 
essential. The subject is too wide to be here dis- 
cussed, and can only be glanced at : but it is easy 
to see how pure intellectual error, depending on 
causes wholly unmoral, may and does perpetuate 
moral illusions, which are of the deepest injury to 
spiritual life, and keep it down to a very unsatis- 
factory* level. In such case, the advance of that 
knowledge which is purely intellectual and negative, 
(which on that account religious men are apt to 
dread,) is an essential condition of farther spiritual 
progress. To destroy superstition does not in itself 
impart religion ; yet the destraction is essential, if 
religion is to flourish. 

But again : while the soul desires a higher holi- 
ness, it inquires, what are the peculiar aids (if any) 
towards attaining this object ; and especially, what 
is the value of those which are offered by the prac- 
tices of social religion or by others which are 
esteemed as " means of grace." And although it 
is hard to give unity to these two discussions, it is 
not convenient to keep them far separate. 
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§ 1. On the Ideal of Excellence. 

From childhood we heai^ it repeated, until it seems 
an axiom, that the human life of Christ is the pat- 
tern which we are practically to imitate : yet the 
moment we in good earnest attempt such imitation, 
we are heset hy the most emharrassing difficulties. 
We find that his vestments will not fit us; his 
shape cannot he ours. The figure of him sketched 
out hefore us is, in part, fully painted up, hut evi- 
dently inapplicahle to our case ; far more of it is 
left blank, so that we have to fill it out by our own 
imaginations. On this whole matter men willingly 
delude themselves: there is a great fiction which 
they dread to have unveiled : and it may be impos- 
sible to allude to broad matters of fact, without 
giving very grave oflfence. However intense one s 
conviction, common sense or humility forbids (for 
example,) to stir the bad passions of men invested 
with power by publicly denouncing them as hypo- 
crites, blind guides, whited sepulchres ; to speak at 
men's hearts, instead of answering their words ; to 
use enigmatical and paradoxical expressions, which 
offend and confuse tiie hearers, and then withhold 
public explanation of them; purposely to encounter 
the malice of the unjust, and lay down one's life 
by self-chosen martyrdom. Grant that these things 
were all right in Jesus ; stiU we discern and feel 
that they would be all wrong in us. And if in none 
of them we can follow him, it is equally doubtful 
whether we should wisely imitate him by spending 
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whole nights on the mountains in prayer, or forty 
days in fasting. In short, the more every detail 
is pursued, tiie more absurd it appears to propose 
his conduct (in deed, in word, or in its inward 
plan) as a pattern for ourselves. As to the spirit 
of his conduct, in contrast to the letter, no hook 
can trfl it to us, if our own hearts do not ; and even 
as to outward things, numberless points will day by 
day present themselves, on which we are left to 
guess how he acted or would have acted. For in- 
stance^ is it really true that he never laughed ? 
This question goes deeper than at first appears. 
Let the image of Puritanical constrained gravity be 
duly considered, and we shall see how pernicious it 
is to imitate one to whom laughing may not be 
ascxibed. Nay, but in our whole conception of 
revered names an illueaon floats over our minds. 
Those who admire Paul in Raffaers cartoon, 
might perhaps despise him in a mean unpicturesque 
garb, especially if they found him short m stature, 
stammering, or sore-eyed*, with nothing romantic 
about him. Exactly as we refuse to imagine him 
of vulgar appearance, so do we shrink from the 
idea of his hearty sympathy with a jocose expres- 
sion or act : yet it would be rash and gratuitous to 

* His enemieft said of him, tiiat " his bodily presence was weak, 
and his speech contemptible.'* The " thorn in the flesh " of which 
he complains, has been plausibly explained both of stammering and 
of sore eyes. The present Bishop of Winchester supposes him to 
have been afflicted with extreme short-sightedness, and so accounts 
for many smalkr curious fects. 
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maintain that Paul could not laugh with the same 
geniaUty as Luther. These are not matters which 
we could expect to find recorded ; yet whatever may 
be said concerning their dignity, to conceive rightly 
of them is very important. A sober view of human 
life shows that to proscribe the jocose side of our 
nature would be a blunder as grievous in its way as 
to proscribe love between men and women ; though 
in this last point again we see, that neither Christ 
nor Paul is an example to men in general. True 
religion wages no abstract war against any part of 
man, but gives to each part its due subordination 
or supremacy, and breathes sweetness and purity 
through aU. There are times and places when we 
can not, as well as may not, laugh ; but it is by no 
means the highest state always to stifle laughter. 
That rather belongs to the stiff precisian, who fears 
to betray something false within him, and habitually 
wears a mask, lest his heart be too deeply exposed ; 
while the true-hearted fearlessly yields to his im- 
pulse, and no more wishes to hide it from the All- 
seeing eye, than a child would hide his childish 
sports from the eye of a father. 

There is no question which has more vexed spi- 
ritual persons, than the propriety of occasiondly 
gratifying others by joining them in some of the 
gaieties of life, by abstinence from which they often 
cause great offence : yet no authoritative solution 
can be gained by appeal to any scriptural pattern. 
One reasons : " Jesus went to a wedding ; therefore 
I may go to a ball ; especially since at an Oriental 
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wedding there was often dancing and music. An- 
other retorts : *' A wedding is a serious and reli- 
gious transaction, consequently it cannot be here 
adduced : but we are commanded not to be con- 
formed to this world; a precept which forbids us 
from gay parties, from the theatre, the opera, and 
public concerts, as well as from horse-races and 
country sports." — ^No analysis of the letter will ever 
decide such controversies. He who is under the 
Law, is satisfied with remarking, that " conformity 
to this world" means nothing but conformity to iU 
sins, and that the text does not help to decide 
whether this particular case involves sin. He who 
desires to live to God, tries to feel with his soul 
whether sin (to him) is or is not here implicated ; 
so the Spirit within is the real guide, and not the 
text, any more than the Scriptural example. Only 
a madman could reason : ^' Christ and his apostles 
are not recorded to have attended Plays or Ora- 
torios ; therefore I am prohibited." In short, 
whatever practical question may be started, we 
always aUght on the same result, that authoritative 
examples and precepts (as such) can do us no good 
in the region of spirituality. Law can forbid defi- 
nite acts of sin and command definite acts of duty ; 
but when an action is not in itself sinful, nor in 
itself obligatory, no book-rules can forbid or com- 
mand it. This is precisely the class of things with 
which spiritual (as transcending moral) life is con- 
cerned ; and the conclusion is plain, that a book- 
revelation on such subjects is impossible. A per- 
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son who converts the history of Christ or Paul into 
a new authoritative Law^ will often be drivai to 
violate his own right feelings and sober judgment. 
Manifestly all sound-minded persons use these his- 
tories only by way of suggestion, and not as pre- 
toribing anything authoritatively. Thus the re- 
corded life of Jesus is to us, in principle, only what 
the life of Melanchthon or Pascal may be : for it 
sometimes does, but far oftener does not, call us to 
imitation ; and we have not and cannot have external 
guidance, when to follow it and when not ; or ex- 
ternal information as to the spirit in which each 
recorded action was performed. Indeed, when we 
read the exhortations of Paul or Peter " to imitate 
Christ," it ought not to be forgotten, that, on the 
one hand, these were addressed to persons who had 
no written narratives to call out the ingenuities of 
"exegesis"; on the other, the end sought was 
always to recommend by his (vaguely reported) 
example such virtues as heathen morcdists often 
denied to be virtues: such, namely, as humility, 
resignation, long-suffering, condescension. So im- 
portant was it to propose to the converts something 
in a concrete fomf that would make the meaning of 
such words more vivid to the mind, that Paul does 
not hesitate to refer to his own conduct, as a model 
which they would do well to imitate, though not as 
one absolutely perfect. 

The case of conscience just nov\f touched on is 
an instructive illustration of a general principle. 
The world at large is nearly divided between sur- 
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prise and contempt at the repugnance shown by 
spiritual persons to certain artificial pleasures ; and 
undoubtedly the disposition of many to enact a new 
ceremonial law, which proclaims, " Thou shalt not 
dance: Thou shalt not play cards," &c., &c., will 
excmse, if it cannot justify, a great deal of ignorant 
raillery. Yet it cannot be by accident, that in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, without any definite 
scriptural prohibition, spiritual persons coincide so 
mari^edly in apathy or dislike for pleasures of this 
description. I see not how to doubt that an in- 
stinct of the soul guides them, which is without 
law, and really higher than all law. A man who 
drinks within his own heart from a hidden well of 
joy, cannot run to fill his jug from an artificial 
tank : and if by any means that well is closed, his 
heart is widowed, and dreads to be comforted : then 
less than ever can he enjoy even the most innocent 
gratifications. Else, there are many pleasures 
which, if they come of themselves, he will accept, 
but which he cannot go to fetch. The simple glee 
of children, or the unstudied saUies of wit, may 
have a great zest for him in their measure; and 
yet he may feel an invincible repugnance to go out 
of his way for mirth or wit : if they are to be plea- 
sant, ihej must be unsought and unpremeditated. 
So in regard to the gratification derived from those 
Public Amusements which profess to address the 
sense of Beauty, a discomfort might depend on the 
amount of eflFort required by them ; but this pro- 
bably is rather secondary. A feeling of Vanity in 
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the circumstantials is that which is painful and 
wearisome to the religious soul, though the feeling 
is often smothered through kindness and good 
breeding and from a belief that it will do harm to 
show it. What is meant by giving to outward 
gUtter and manufactured mirth the oflfensive name 
*' Vanity," is more than some can comprehend, who 
innocently ask " what harm there is " in a pretty 
sight. Perhaps there is none to them : they are in 
a puerile state: it may sometimes be right tq 
humour them : at least this appears the best way of 
showing that no morosity mingles with distaste for 
such things. But it cannot be doubted, that a per- 
son who against the instincts of his soul should 
become (for instance) a constant opera-goer or 
play-goer, merely to please others, — although it is 
most true that he is free from Law in such matters, 
— ^wiU incur great spiritual mischief: for he will 
overbear and beat down the inward law of his 
heart. 

And this leads farther to a distinct enunciation, 
that as we can neither wish nor have a better rule, 
concerning the things which a common moralist 
calls '* indifferent," than the Law of the Spirit 
within us, so real spiritual progress will be attended 
by the clearing and strengthening of this inward 
instinct ; in short, therefore, by the overspreading 
growth of a pure enthusiasm. This is the greatest 
charm of character, even where it is partial and 
independent of .spiritual influences : but the highest 
idea of human perfection, is, that this should per- 
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vade the whole man^ and^ in consistency with the 
truest wisdom, should animate every set of actions^ 
while the instinct guides through all delicate ques- 
tions of right and wrong. The upright and faith- 
ful soul knows and feels what things do, and what 
do not, impair communion of heart with its God ; 
this is its great clue to its right and wrong ; so it 
is alternately scrupulous where a moralist would be 
bold, and bold where a moralizer might be prudish. 
Again, by the nourishment of its generous affec- 
tions it gains a power of impulse, by which it is 
enabled to carry into effect its right conceptions. 
All know that in the practical world enthusiasm is 
the chief moving power; and is very effective, even 
when joined with narrow and distorted judgment. 
Our misery has been, that the men of thought have 
no religious enthusiasm, and the enthusiastically 
religious shrink from continuous thought ; and this 
must continue until our Theology is shifted away 
from its present basis. That the instincts of the 
soul, if there are any, are of first-rate importance, 
ought to be confessed even by those who know no- 
thing of them : for if the instinct of brutes be the 
guidance of God within them, {Deus anima hru- 
torum,) what else is the Soul's instinct but the 
Spirit of God ? But, be it granted, such analogies 
are deceptive : still, by what else but this instinct 
was Divine Existence ever discovered at all ? what, 
but the Soul, groping after Him, taught all nations 
of men to be familiar with these high ideas ? And 
if the unenlightened heathen Soul achieved so great 
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a revelation, what ought that Soul to do, all whose 
powers are stimulated by the love of God, and by 
constant intercourse with Him ? 

This is not a doctrine much talked of nowadays; 
but time was, when it was believed by prophets and 
apostles. They did not tell of two Spirits of God, 
one extraordinary, and one ordinary; one, which 
by them dictated propositions, and another which 
inclined the hearers to '' submit their corrupt un- 
derstanding" to the propositions. Every living 
member of Christ's body, the Church, was (in their 
belief) animated by " the Selfsame Spirit," who 
'^ divided to each severally as He would"; and the 
Goq)el was preached, in order that those who be- 
Ueved it might all receive that life-giving and en- 
hghtening power, and be themselves able to listen 
to the voice of God directing them. Thus of Zion 
it was to be said, "All thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
children": out of each mans heart were to flow 
rivers of Uving water : and their teachers professed 
not to usurp " dominion over their faith, but only 
to be helpers of their joy": nor did they give them 
a new law of the letter, written with ink, but a law 
written on the fleshy tablets of the heart ; bidding 
them not to quench the Spirit, and, to prove what 
was the perfect will of God, But now, by idolizing 
the letter, men do- quench the Spirit within them ; 
and then, are unable to understand that very letter, 
which they blazon forth in purple and gold. 

If we would be holy and enlightened as Paul, we 
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must do as Paul did ; not by slavishly copying the 
outside of his conduct, but by nourishing our in- 
ward spirit as he nourished his. He refused to learn 
his rehgion of men, but listened to the voice of 
God : and so have all the great and good men done, 
whose religious action can be thankfully remem- 
bered. Undoubtedly they have all been Uable to 
the grievous inconsistency of being unwilling to 
leave other souls as free as they claim that their own 
shall be. They feel to the very bottom of their 
nature, that they cannot serve two masters; and 
that if they are to be subject to God in earnest, 
they must be free from the yoke of men : and yet, 
das ! no sooner do they find themselves at the 
head of admiring and obedient multitudes, than 
they proceed to impose their own yoke on others, 
and, if possible, on their successors for ever. In 
early times, the intense evils of this had not been 
historically unfolded, and the apparent practical 
advantages of it overbore the abstract remonstrances 
of conscience ; but in the present ripeness of expe- 
rience all cultivated minds have before them the ftill 
means of disabusing themselves from such illusions. 
The immense developement of pure intellect must 
show every thoughtful man the impossibility (not 
to say the wickedness) of sacrificing the Intellect to 
the Soul; and wherever there is true Faith, there 
is an unhesitating conviction that there cannot pos- 
sibly be any real collision between these two parts 
of human nature. It is now no common guilt, 
when a man uses his spiritual influence to frown 
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down any honest intellectual research : but more of 
this afterwards. 

The pure and pervading enthusiasm to which the 
soul should tend, is a very different thing from 
eccentricity, and would not show itself in superficial 
excitement, much less in wayward and fickle con- 
duct. It is a deep inward fire, slowly fusing the 
opake mass of nature, and bidding it to crystallize 
into new shapes and refract God's light into a thou- 
sand hues, so that the whole man is about to be 
transparent, only that the eye of the observer is 
dazzled. Under this influence, each soul will as- 
sume its own character; no one aping another, all 
being unlike, yet the likeness of God being on all : 
for God has myriads of forms, but one essence. In 
the commencement of this action, the instincts of 
the Soul are hardly self-conscious ; and long after, 
no intellectual ideal of that at which they aim, is 
as yet presented to the mind : but unless this is a 
mere dream of theory, it would seem that in all 
higher types of spiritual life each must at length 
shape to himself his own Ideal, and know what 
is his service. So Paul conceived of one as an 
Eye, one as a Hand ; no two members alike, but 
each fitted for his own work. The work, described 
positively, may be called God's work ; but if we ask 
what work deserves to be so named, the easiest reply 
is the negative one, that it is not that of the world 
or of the flesh ; — which means, not that of selfish- 
ness and self-indulgence or self-glorifying. i?i? works 
the work of God (even if he knows not God,) who 
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works unselfislily for a good end: thus also Faith 
in God is justly said to " overcome the world" or, 
to mortify all the selfish principles which are col- 
lectively so denoted. Now nothing is more un- 
worldly than enthuaasm in every form: in Art, in 
Science, in Politics, in Trade, it is (even when iso* 
lated from religion) an inveterate antagonist of 
selfishness: nor is there any character for whom the 
worldly (or selfish) man feels so much contemptuous 
pity, as for an enthusiast, until some undeniably 
great result forces him to confess that enthusiasm is 
B powerful reality. The enthusiasm however of 
which we speak, is not, like these, a partial and one- 
Bided impulse, but implies a warm love of every 
thing Good and True, with as warm indignation 
against their opposites; — both feelings rising out of 
the sympathy of the soul with the centre of all 
Goodness, and its forgetfiilness of self in the midst 
of the great interests all round at stake. 

While in all "indifferent" matters (that is, those 
which Law cannot command or forbid) the inward 
instinct is the rightful guide, its powers are stimu** 
lated by discerning the instincts of others ; and 
this is God s provision for the progress of moral 
sentiment. Even brute animals have taught men 
most valuable lessons, and act as daily monitors to 
us. Their patience and docility, their gratitude and 
faithfulness, their bravery and self-devotion are de- 
lightful to see: and the same may be said of a hun- 
dred virtues, which, like wild flowers, bloom all 
round us in simple half-instructed natures. Let 

H 
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not tiba i^iritiial man despise die world of common 
men ; for if he is wke, that world is his best out- 
ward moral teacher, at least until there shall be 
more of nature in the church. From time to time 
indeed a young enthusiasm aziseB, and dcFelopes on 
the border of the church some new Tirtue^ as zeal 
against war and against slavery in the Society of 
Friends, rever^ioe for intdlectual fieedozn in iha 
Unitarians, and others which cannot be mentioned 
without moving oontrov^^ as to fact Against all 
new virtues a £ilse church fights long simI Jmrd^ 
alledging that they *' are not in the bond" of her 
Law; though, when they have conqu^ed men's 
consciences, she comes in to claim the victory, as 
won by her energies. Christianity in its odgin was 
nothiQg but a new enthusiasm, bom in m^s sools 
by the working of God's Spirit; so, believ«» "chal- 
lenged one another to love and good works." This 
mutual rivalry still continues, with benefit, I suppose ; 
although our im^reased knowledge of the coonidicated 
fi^amework of society shows us how mudi political 
and intellectual wisdom is often needed forjudging 
what kindly meant works are re«dly ^ood worics. 

But are there antiquated virtues, as w^ as new 
ones? Was it a folly in the first apostles to aban- 
don their boats and nets^ in order to become fishers 
of men? or was it a virtue which is now ^oUy out 
of date ? and is no lesson whatev^ now to be learned 
from that apparently fsmatical saying, — If a man 
forsake not all that he hath, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple? Consider, Header, whether the following is 
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not true. Many -p&CBOBS, and peculiariij teachers of 
religiose are liable to find tliemBelyefl in a position^ 
wh^re rules from without forbid them to follow 
fr^j the Spirit of God within them. A man who 
diseems this to be his own case» is oalled by Grod 
(more cleady than if it were spoken by thunder 
from a cloud) to gire up all his worldly interests, as 
Paul did; and until he gains strength for this sacri- 
fice, he stnnts and cripples his own spiritual growth, 
and loses living energy. The same thing appUes to 
all, who find the roiUine of their worldly business or 
profession to inyolye practices, which the Spirit 
within them ccmdemns: if they are faith&l to God, 
they win at all risks of worldly loss oefiise consent 
to such practices. Ko greater trials of principle 
ean in these days (when bodily martyrdom is un- 
known) befEdl men who have wives and children 
depending on than, and whose ephere in life seemed 
to be fixed. To condemn those wbo shrink from 
the sacrifice, could not occur to any one who duly 
knows his own weakness ; yet he would not the less 
sorrow&lly fed^ that such persons will not be 
eounted worthy of promoting the kingdom of God. 

From so highly devdoped a soul as tliat of Paul, 
presented to us in the (mtpourings of authentic 
epbtles, valuable hints may be gleaned concerning 
the higher progress of the inward life ; ei^eciaHy as 
to the actings of Hope and of Intercession. The 
topic of Hope is reserved for the next Part. As 
for Intercession: — when tlie divine Spirit has so 
conquered the old or common nature, that though 
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there inay still be occasional conflict^ there is no 
anxiety, but (under all ordinary trials) a calm fore- 
sight of victory as soon as any collision of desires is 
felt; the soul, I suppose, overflows self, and com- 
mences cares or anxieties for others ; which are im- 
possible, and their pretence hypocritical, while the 
self is still consciously but half subdued. Hence 
there came upon Paul daily the care of all the 
churches. Hence his fervent and continual prayers 
for the spiritual advance of his beloved children in 
the faith, and for the progress of divine truth. Nay, 
to judge by his letters, prayer for his own soul 
might seem to have been swallowed up in prayer 
for others. That this is the highest or limiting 
state, we appear as it were to divine. Accordingly 
Paul himself, while seeking reverentially to shadow 
forth the occupation of Messiah in the heavenly 
world, could imagine no loftier ideal of excellence, 
than that he was engaged in Intercession : a view, 
which at a very early date recommended itself to the 
whole church. 

A philosophical difficulty may nevertheless be 
here started. The soul (it may be said) not ab- 
surdly hopes that God will aid its own desires to be 
obedient to Him; but He does not give it a carte 
blanche, to ask for things which do not concern its 
own perfection. How can we possibly know, that 
He will hear our prayers for the bodily or even 
spiritual health of one dear to us ; to say nothing of 
distant matters ? The reply does not seem difficult t 
We do not Ipiow that he will hear us. Then why 
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do we pray? Why, neither do we know that h6 
will not hear us ; hence, when the soul is deeply 
moved, it cannot help praying for what it wants. 
Not to do so, would be an unnatural constraint : 
the full heart must vent itself to the Lord of Mercy 
and Love, who surely cannot disapprove of this. 
Nay, we know and are certain, that even though 
His inscrutable wisdom should see that the prayer 
cannot be granted. He would accept it, and we 
should be blessed in uttering it. 

It may still be asked. Why do we pray for things, 
about which we do not feel much concern ? This 
however I may leave to others to answer: it cer- 
tainly appears a mere dreary hypocrisy, like Fasting 
and Prayer at the word of command : yet something 
will be said on the point in the next Section undet 
the head of Liturgies. It here suffices to remark, 
that " to pray because we think we ought to pray," 
is not really prayer, but at best is meditation or 
reverential homage. If a man has no heart for 
prayer, yet knows that he ought to desire certain 
things, let him muse until the fire kindles, and 
at last let him q)eak with his tongue. But when 
no fire is kindled, it is heathenish credulity to ima- 
gine that God will care for a verbally offered petition. 

It may also appear that after the earUeif and 
most necessary steps of spiritual advance, the soul 
can profitably bear stronger views of the grander 
jittributes of God, and takes more pleasure in con- 
templating them ; whence is derived a tranquil dig- 
nity to itself. Its joys also have less of excitement, 
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but greater depth, contmuity and evenness: nay, 
their current is uninterrupted, though manifold 
sorrows may ripple on the surface, by impulses from 
without. At least this is that which d priori msj 
be expected, as agreeing with all analogy. So also 
it is in this stage that the magnificent researches of 
modem Science, which strengthen our powers of 
imagination concerning the extent of Existence, in 
time and space, and the pervading uniformity of 
Law, become peculiarly beneficial; because there is 
no longer danger lest the personality of God, and 
his proper relation to the individual soul, should be 
lost in the dim Infinity which is spread out before 
the intellect. Then we can admiie and wonder at 
Him, as the Blessed and Only Potentate, dwelling 
in light which no man can approach unto ; and not 
at all lose the fixed assurance, that He dwells also 
in every contrite heart, and opens His ear to every 
cry of the hungering and thirsting soul. Thus also 
a reconciliation is finally brought about between 
Science and Faith, the Understanding and the Soul. 
God is recognised both mthout us, and within us. 
Man is seen to be essentially free, yet is felt both in 
right and in fact to be God's servant and friend. 
AU that he has, is from God, and is to be cultivated 
for God : powers of mind are not to be left unused, 
any more than riches. 

There is certainly something wanting to the Ideal 
of the perfect man, prevalent in religious circles: 
nor is this to be wondered at. As long as it was 
supposed that Christ would in a few years return, to 
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dose this earthly scene ; — ^while the fields were ripe 
to the harvest^ and the labourers were few ; — while 
a messenger to teU the troth, seemed of all things 
most urgently needed; no course was judged so ser- 
yiceable, or so noble, as that the rich and cultiyated 
man should abandon his wealth and his worldly 
calling, forswear his learning and his tastes, and 
become a preacher of the gospeL The total change 
of circumstances, and no small amount of expe- 
rience, now give warning that this can only in ex- 
ceptive cases be desirable. If such a person has 
dedicated his soul to its rightful owner, he will find 
some way of bestowing his energies in great measure 
for unselfish objects ; either for external and imme- 
diate Utihty, or for the attainment of abstract, or 
for the diffiision of practical. Truth, or for the esta- 
bUshment of Bight and Justice, or in works of Love 
and Mercy, or in the unselfish cultivation of the 
Beautifiil. Yet with most (unless I mistake) it is a 
sort of enigma, how Art and Politics and Science 
are to blend with the highest religious character; 
and that, because our notions are unduly based upon 
those Scriptural types, whose position was too dif- 
ferent fix>m ours to make them any adequate pattern. 
I do not think it an exaggeration to say, that among 
ourselves the most spiritually minded persons (if we 
speak of them in the mass) are apt to be more or 
less scandalized at zeal for Science or Fine Art in 
one whom they hope to be spiritual. They sigh 
over a good man, who lavishes his talents on such 
objects instead of devoting them to (what they call) 
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the glory of God ; a phrase which would seem to 
mean, — direct attempts to teach spiritual tmth. 
They condescendingly patronize an astronomer or 
scholar, who is reported to have some religious tenr 
dencies and to be orthodox ; and if he be very en? 
thusiastic in his own pursuits, they still hope, that 
in spite of this, he has "the root of the matter 
in him," and will gain some low seat among the 
redeemed. Such notions are only another deve- 
lopement of the same error, which once sent men 
into deserts or convents, and misnamed long prayers 
" divine service." To sacrifice Imagination or In* 
tellect, and to sacrifice Domestic Affection, are about 
on a par. That the human mind was meant td 
labour for the Useful, to contemplate the Beautiful, 
to possess itself of the True, and contend for the 
Bight, as well as to worship the Holy, or imitate 
the Bountifiil One, seems to be quite an axiom of 
thought : and wisely to blend all, as circumstances 
allow, must be the highest human perfection. A 
true Faith believes without proof that all these 
thiugs shall work together for good ; and that God^ 
who is at once Productiveness, Beauty, Truth, Bight, 
Mercy, Bounty, and Holiness, is in them all. 

May we not here gain some instruction from that 
which is told of celebrated Italian painters? — how they 
have, from mere love of their art, spent on a picture 
labour tenfold of what the set price required, and 
have preferred to live in extreme self-denial, rather 
than not execute it in their highest style. This 
seems to typify the unworldly spirit, in which, when 
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we are more perfect, we shall follow our trades or 
our professions, of whatever kind. There is a pre- 
valent opinion, — I fear not destitute of foundation^ 
that as a body the more religious part of our nation 
is more sordid in its husiness-tone than the world* 
Possihly this may he interpreted, that there are 
among the former fewer instances of unselfish de- 
votion to their worldly calling ; which they are ac? 
customed to regard as not deserving their affections^ 
but only fit to he pursued for its gains. It is prin^ 
cipally in men who have no ostensible reUgious 
character that we see the self-devoting pursuit of 
some honourable profession : and these are now in 
England only too rare. For alas, there is such 
eagerness to get rich, that enthusiasm for one's 
work, in and for itself, is scarcely credited by the 
majority; and there are many necessary employ- 
ments, which may seem almost incapable of calling 
out enthusiasm, and yet, most distressingly over- 
occupy both time and mind. I do not at all mean 
to say that every man's profession ought to be his 
absorbing passion : only, it may be, and that, on a 
reUgious ground *. It is certainly a narrow beUef, 
taken up on too slavish a principle of imitation, that 

* The germ of tliis sentiment is seen in Paul, who bids slaves 
"to do service with good will, €u to the Lord, arid not unto men,*' 
The precept shows how entirely he felt the meanest occupation to be 
sanctified by and to a religious heart; and that if he were exhorting 
us modems, he would enlarge it to embrace our several professions. 
Indeed this is not at all a strained interpretation of hia woitls in 
Itom. zii. "Not slothfiil in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord :** that is :^-serving the Lord hy being not slothful, &c. 
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when there is the deepest «iid sotindest spiritaality, 
the actions -will proclaim this on their surface. 
Where the deed is lawfdl^ so that the moralist is 
satisfied, the question for the spiritualist is not, what 
it is, hut in what spirit it is done. An enthusiastic 
geologist or chemist or astronomer or sculptor, 
whose whole life seems to he ahsorhed in what many 
religious people would erroneously call the World, 
not only may he eminently unworldly, hut may he 
"serving God" more directly and effectually than 
he could in any other way: for the evolving of 
Truth and culture of Imagination tend to elevate 
and perfect Man, side hy side with the influences of 
direct Devotion. For nearly two centuries, men of 
Science have heen our only school of Prophets. 
There is no war between the parts of the human 
mind ; and, (other things being equal,) he who best 
loves God will with most untiring energy and sin* 
gleness of mind pursue whatever good work his 
genius has fitted him for. No one needs so little 
relaxation as he, in whose heart dwells the Lord of 
strength and of peace. 

§ 2. On the " Means of Gkace." 

It cannot be doubted that we in this day are the 
spiritual progeny of Patriarchs and Prophets, de- 
rived by a genuine Apostolic Succession, As in 
Science, so in Beligion ; we have borrowed the light 
of our predecessors, and it has kindled light in us. 
We see and believe by means of Prophets and 
Apostles, and yet not because of them ; for though 
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our life has come through them, it would not be 
life, if it were not now independent of theirs. The 
Mathematician enjoys the fruit of high intellects 
such as Archimedes, Newton, Euler, La Place ; and 
had not these men, and hundreds of congenial 
spirits, laboured before him, he would not now know 
what he knows : yet by their aid he so sees the 
whole truth from its simplest elements, that their 
names and their authority never enter the premisses 
of the argument which convinces him. Just so is 
it with the modem worshipper. Although he sees 
for himself, he gratefully acknowledges the essential 
aid derived from great predecessors, and feels the 
golden chain which binds him to the past. Con- 
sequently, neither can he overlook the last link of 
that chain, — the instrumentality by which his heart 
was first brought into sympathy with Psalmists and 
Apostles. And if so, he cannot despise or under- 
value those external media of spiritual improvement, 
which, as transmitting feeling from soul to soul, 
might be briefly denoted as '* means of Fellowship." 

But Fellowship, like everything else that is good 
in spiritual things, has been turned mio formality; 
and we are beset with a variety of competing '' ordi- 
nances," which claim to be " means of grace." The 
most prominent are Fasting, Sacraments, Attend- 
ance at Liturgies, Prayer Meetings, and Sermons. 
With a view to most of these, many will press the 
close observance of Sunday. 

1. It is truly vexatious, eighteen hundred years 
after Paul's career, to have to fight Pauls battles 
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against those who profess themselves not only his 
gratefdl children, but his unreasoning obedient dis- 
ciples. It is indeed superfluous here to prove, what 
is on the face of the New Testament, that Sundays 
are not Sabbaths, that Sabbaths are no part of 
Gentile Christianity, and that Sundays have in the 
Scripture nothing to do with abstinence from worldly 
business. The Puritan School of England and 
Scotland shuts its eyes to the plainest facts, because 
it believes it to be useful to hold that Sunday is Sab- 
bath, and Sabbath binding upon us. In vain shall 
we point to Paul's contemptuous disavowal of Sab- 
baths, and his declaration that he who disregards 
sacred days is justified, so that he only disregard 
them to the Lord. In vain may it be proved from 
the Christiaii history, that, until Constantine, Sun- 
day was a working day with Christians. In vain, 
will it be shown that all the great Beformers held 
the ancient and Catholic doctrine, that the observ- 
ance of Sunday is a mere ordinance of the Church, 
not a command of God ; and that until the English 
and Scotch Sabbatarians (towards the close of the 
16th century) invented the Puritanical doctrine on 
this subject, it was unknown to the Christian 
Church. As long as EngUshmen care more for 
supposed Expediency, than for Truth, they will, 
through thick and thin, stickle for a divinely obli- 
gatory Sabbath, unless one show them that this 
falsehood has its evil and dangerous side. 

Our ears are dinned with the false cry : " The 
Sabbath, the hoon of the working man." In. 
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many cases, say rather, his lane. He rests from 
lahour: true: but he labours only so much the 
harder on the other six days. Physically, he would 
be better for labouring six hours on Sunday, and 
one hour less on every other day. Spiritually also 
this would be far better i—Jirsty for the irreligious 
man. For the irreligious are tempted to make it 
a day of carousing and sensuaUty; and the more its 
sanctity is preached, the greater is this danger ; be^ 
cause it makes their conscience bad, and generally 
hinders them from getting any but bad companions. 
More sin of every kind in England and Scotland is 
committed on Sunday than on any other day of the 
week; and of this, the (so-called) Sabbatical In- 
stitution is in great measure guilty. — Then as for 
the less religious, yet conscientious man. The 
Sunday hangs heavy upon him : it is a stupid sleepy 
day: superstition forbids his even improving his 
mind during its hours ; and with one seventh part 
of time left free, he still (strange to think !) has no 
leisure for mental cultivation. Puritanical notions 
about the Sabbath are thus at present the greatest 
pf all impediments to tie effectual education of the 
industrious classes. Thirdly, even for the sincerely 
religious poor, Sunday is far too long a day for con- 
tinued spiritual thought'. They have not inward 
energy enough to fill up the time with it, and they 
covet to be in church as much as possible: very 
generally three " services *' do not seem to them too 
much ; but this very fact proves that their souls are 
passive under it all, and get no more good than 
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they mi^t have from one. Far better would it be, 
to have on Sunday six hours of work, say, from 6 
to 9 in the morning, and from 6 to 8 in the even- 
ing; with one meeting in church to last from 11 to 
12. The working man might then have a pleasant 
relaxation on Sunday, with no time heavy on his 
hands. There would be hours enough for religious 
meditation and for the greetings of kinsmen, and 
there might also be an hour's more rest on every 
day of the week. Surely this would be both spi- 
ritually and physically better. 

It is thus pure fiction, that a Puritanical Sabbath 
is better /or a working man than a Christian Sun- 
day, such nearly as the second and third generation 
of Christians observed. But the modem Sabbath 
tends a great deal more to the grandeur of a sacer- 
dotal body ; and this was felt by the instinct of 
those bishops who first moved Constantine to enact 
it. On an English Sunday the clergyman and the 
" minister " are in their glory. They are not con- 
scious that this impels them so urgently to enforce 
the day : but when we see the trumpery nature of 
the arguments, both from the New Testament and 
from expediency, on which they rest its divine obli- 
gation, it appears certain that there is some sinister 
bias ; and if so, I see not how to avoid the* opinion 
that — I do not say the individual, but the strong 
public, opinion on this subject, is generated out of 
the merely professional zeal of religious ministers. 
As military officers want larger armies and great 
wars, 80 does a professional clergy cry out for long 
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Sabbaths, more churches, and crowded seats. These 
things are, with the few, means to a higher end ; 
but with the majority, the end most felt is, the in- 
creased dignity of the profession. 

Sundays are now a political institution : no one 
can propose to abolish them : but let every one try 
to make the best of them. First, by abandoning 
the false pretence of their observance being a divine 
command : — itself an intrinsic incredible absurdity, 
as well as without a shadow of New Testament 
proof. Secondly, by encouraging mental cultiva- 
tion of the largest and most liberal kind on that 
day, and greatly shortening the prayers : — but of 
this, more will be said. Thirdly, by facilitating 
and inviting attendance at church, wherever masses 
of people are disposed to flock for the recreation of 
country air ; as at Bichmond and Greenwich near 
London, and many other places near to great cities. 
Fourthly, by solemnly urging, that religion de- 
mands the whole heart for God on every day, and 
that no compromise can be made by looking grave 
or dressing clean for one day. 

The truly spiritual, who turn many hours of the 
Sunday to the best purpose, generally value the in- 
stitution ; for they, not unnaturally, neglect to in- 
quire whether it does not take away from them on 
six days the time which it seems to give so Uberally 
on the seventh. A few may possibly use the whole 
day profitably for purely spiritual action, but I sus- 
pect that they are very few ; and the more acute 
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their sense of the sacredness of the hours, the 
greater the danger of misery from it. Personally I 
can testify, that for several years of my life, when 
a youth and very young man, Sunday was of all days 
to me the most painful ; because, with all my efforts 
to consecrate it, I could not practically reach up to 
my abstract idea of its sanctity. It also threw me 
into collision with my elders, and caused me to re- 
fuse obedience to them, under the idea that the Law 
of God constrained me. Justly then do I hate the 
Sabbatical fiction, as a cause of real sin to the 
anxious and well intentioned, as well as to the care-* 
less and uncontrolled. 

2. And is it requisite here to speak of Fasting ? 
If any one after trial thinks that he himself finds 
spiritual benefit from such a practice, no one can 
blame him for continuing it. Yet it may justly 
make others watch more sharply, whether it developes 
in him Pharisaic and other Sacerdotal vices : and if 
they see him disposed to uphold hierarchical domi- 
nion and asceticism generally, they will have a right 
to say, that he has gone back from spirituaUty into 
a system of carnal ordinances. On the other hand, 
a more offensive piece of impertinent domineering, 
in spiritual matters, is scarcely conceivable, than for 
a number of " divines " to meet and pass a law as 
to the days and hours at which other people, and 
indeed generations unborn, shall fast for an imagined 
spiritual end. Those who call themselves successors 
of the Apostles and defend such things, should at 
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least point out in the authentic writings of the 
Apostles some instances in which they thus dictated 
to their converts. 

But what says Paul ? " If ye be dead with 
Christ from the elements of the world," [such out- 
ward ceremonies as he has just named, — meat and 
drink, holy days, new moons, and sabbath days,] 
*^ why, as though living in the world, do ye subject 
yourselves to dogmas, — Touch not! Taste not! 
Handle not! — all which [dogmas?] tend to corrup- 
tion in the using; after the commandments and 
doctrines of men? Which things have indeed a 
show of wisdom in will- worship and humility and 
neglecting of the body ; but are not of any value 
in comparison* to the satisfying of the flesh." 
The sense of some words in the Greek is contested; 
and I do not pretend certainty that he means in the 
last clause : — " adequate nourishment to the body 
is of some valtie ; while fasting is of no use at all, 
either to body or soul." But it is quite certain that 
the entire passage was intended to throw contempt 
upon the ordinance of Fasting, as upon other As- 
ceticism, and exhort his converts to refiise subjection 
to those who tried to impose such things. Against 
the practice, as such, he evidently no more made war 
than against the ceremonial law, and he speaks of 
it without reproof, 1 Cor. vii. 6 ; but there is no t 

* Ov» ly rtfA^ rnt ^f»t <rXfi^fMni9 ^a^xif. Coloss. iL 20—22. 

f The &8tmg8 of Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 5. xi. 27, are both times enu- 
merated by him among involurUary hardships endured for preaching 
the GoBpeL 
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etidence that he himself looked on it as of any 
Talne. Of meats and drinks in general we may 
say with him, — Let every one be persuaded in his 
own mind : if he eat, let him eat to the Lord and 
give thanks : if he eat not, let it be to the Lord 
that he eats not; and let him give thanks. It may 
be added, that according to Christ's precq)ts, who- 
ever fasts must conceal die fact of his fasting. This 
entirely condemns Public fasts. 

8. Sacraments and Liturgies may be unbraced in 
one thought ; for it is superfluous to argue against 
the pretended magical force of a Sacrament, until 
some tangible proof of it is adduced. Men's feel- 
ings towards Liturgies appear liable to go through 
several stages. The original rude and unspiritual 
feeling is that of those who do not attempt to pray 
with the heart, though they may devoutly repeat the 
words, but receive them all as a sort of bidding to 
pray. Such is clearly the case with children, and 
with great numbers of grown people. Thus the 
Liturgy is to them, not a prayer, but an aid to me- 
ditation, and an instruction, by example, how to 
pray: as such, its use appears to be very great 
They more or less intelligently think over parts of 
it ; and now and then really join in some prayer, 
especially in those for temporal mercies and for for- 
giveness of sins. Thus a Liturgy, like the old Law, 
is admirably adapted to those whom Paul calls " the 
children of the bond-woman," who have not yet 
received the Spirit of adoption ; and therefore fitly 
belongs to any very extensive or hereditary Church* 
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But secondly, there are many who rise above this 
puerile state ; who rever^tiaUy essay to pray all the 
prayers, and beHeve that they succeed in it These 
are those whom I have called the once-horn children 
of God ; who, haying a sotmd conscience and sin^ 
cere mind, have yet no strong developement of the 
soul. Their hearts do not prompt prayer actively, 
and it is rather pleasant to them to have petitions 
suggested to their intellect from widiout: and as 
they have no depth of spiritual sorrow or joy, they 
can without c<mscious hypocrisy play rapidly one 
after anodier all the modulations of an ample 
Liturgy. The most varied tones find in them an 
equal response : '* Have mercy upon us, miserable 
sinners! Oh come let us sing unto the Lord! 
Sing we merrily with a loud noise! Lord, have 
mercy upon us ! Christ have mercy upon us ! We 
are tied and bound with the chtdn of our sins ! We 
thank thee for the hope of glory ! " The doleful 
repetitions of a Litany do not pall upon their spirit, 
but seem to soothe it. Their hearts are as wax to 
be moulded by the recitation ; and though it is dif- 
ficult to call this prayer, it cannot be denied that 
they have been in a devotional posture of soul, 
which to them is decidedly beneficial. Whether 
they listen reverently to the sounds of a voluntary, 
under the "dim religious light" of a stained win- 
dow, or respond to the low chant of the cathedral 
" service," — seems to be nearly the same thing. 
They pray feebly for five hundred different things, 
taking no absorbing or strong interest in any. 
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They do not pray because they want a thing, but 
because it is a duty : and certainly the process rer 
minds them of God, enlivens their conscience, 
soothes their mind and refreshes it after the worry 
of life, tranquillizes all rude passions, and alto- 
gether, brings much moral benefit. It is a great 
error to undervalue this ; it is an act of Eeverence, 
if neither Prayer nor Praise. They wonder how 
any can disparage the excellent institutions of " our 
Church," and attribute it to an unreasonable pre- 
sumption, bordering on impiety. And long habits 
of attachment to the same cUng to them very fre- 
quently, even when they pass into the number of 
the twice-horn^ if the transition has been gradual^ 
slow and ill marked. 

Thirdly, those in whom the phenomena of the 
new birth have been powerfully brought out, are 
often (and I should suspect, generally) thrown into 
uncomfortable collision with a Liturgy, at least such 
a one as that of the English Church. Their spirit 
rushes in one direction, when the Liturgy would 
call them in another. They vehemently want one 
thing, and are hereby made conscious how little 
they care for the rest of the five hundred things: 
then they feel ashamed and guilty for the lukewarm- 
ness of their prayers, and their hearts are made 
heavy by attendance. They have plenty of narrow 
but energetic prayer in themselves, and cannot bear 
this miscellaneous profusion from without: and 
when their minds deviate into meditations of their 
own, (far more profitable to them than such languid 
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prayer could be,) they often have an unquiet con- 
science, and scourge their wanderings as a grievous 
sin. Besides, many things are probably felt as a 
positive oflfence, through some want of harmony 
between the joyful or hopeftd state of the worshipper 
piud the depressed and often depressing tone of the 
Liturgy ; which seems made for persons strong and 
copious in orthodoxy, but weak in spiritual life. I 
forbear to illustrate this, lest I needlessly give pain: 
for the remark is not directed against Liturgies as 
such: nevertheless, it tends to show how delicate is 
the problem of constructing a formulary which shall 
neither impede high devotion nor involve anything 
too peculiar*. 

A woman of fervent and transparent soul informed 
me, that she always, on principle, allowed her heart 
to carry her in prayer wherever it pleased, in spite 
bf the Liturgy; in which way she could always 
enjoy it more or less, by dropping all that was un- 
congenial. And this appears to be the transition to 
the fourth state; in which the person who has long 
struggled in vain to adjust his soul to the Liturgy, 
at length discerns that it cannot be ; that it is an 
unwise attempt ; that God does not ask it of him : 
ftnd if still he sees a general benefit in the institu- 
tion to others, and that there ought to be some such 

* The Lord's Prayer appears to be a perfect formula, as dictating 
the topics of fixed Public Prayer. But one party among us has made 
it a formality, by merely adopting its letter without the spirit, another 
dislikes the Prayer for its meagreness. For a Liturgy, its imagined 
tneagreness is its excellence. 
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tbmg, tiban in eoiucious uprigbtnass before God he 
freely takes libertieft wMcfa he once would have 
thou^t pco&ne : leaves off scolding his mind for 
wandering, translates words into others more suit- 
able to hun, and coras only for one thing, — tiiat his 
heart shall rise to God or brood over holy thoughts, 
whether in connexion with the pubfic prayer or 
otherwise. And the same nearly applies to the 
prayers of Scotch and Dissenting Churches, when^ 
ever they are intellectually oonstracted. But, it will 
be percdved, that a person who attends public 
pray^ in this spirit, is really '^ going to Church 
for examples Make : " he would get more benefit 
in private. Hence he does this out of the super* 
abundance of his spiritual strength, as a charity to 
others; which, howev^ possible now and then, is 
likely to become an unbearable tax for a continuity. 
Be it however admitted; there is possibly, beyond 
all these, a fifth state, in which the spirit of Inter- 
cession has developed itself and a serene atmosphere 
has been reached; the Soul retains all its earnest- 
n^s, and yet is so harmoniously blended with the 
moral Will, that the man can to a great ext^it de- 
t^aoinie the direction and force of his own spiritual 
aflEeetions. A character thus perfect, would be able, 
if only the petitions of a Liturgy are right ones, to 
pray them all in turn. Such persons, it is to be 
feared, are very rare ; (for where that holy spirit of 
Intercession lives, the whole man must be wonder- 
fully perfect, nor would this be an unappreciable 
fact :) and if there are such, they must have gone 
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ihrou^ lower states in attainisg thai eleration^ and 
will not represent it to be an easy thing to <)aarry tihe 
beart and sool along with a various liturgy. For 
these reasons^ it appears to me, that Forms of 
Ftayer, wlien long, are nseM, if at all, in the in- 
verse proportion to ike deyefepement of spiritual life. 
To the ignoruit and to yonng persons they are o( 
extr^ne importance, as instroeting them how to pray ; 
but for these likewise, they ongLt not to be tedious. 
To the re£gions, who are elevated the first step 
above tliese, they afibrd a time for vague and pei^aps 
dreamy reverence, like flie sensuous worship by 
nmsic ; but are profitable, chiefly because little attempt 
is made to use them as genuine prayer and praise. 
To the young spiritualist they are a painful burden; 
by the advanced spiritualkt they may be borne per- 
haps, by reason of his strengtli, but they are often or 
always a trial to that strength and in no respect a 
help to him. He may neverlJieless find blessing: 
&r when all the heaartstrings are tuned to tlie chants 
of heaven, the soid will often respond sweet melody 
even to the discords of heatheniffln. 

If however this is not all true, if there be anoih^ 
side of tiie question, which is here overlooked, — 
fldll I am justified in protesting against that tyranny 
of public opinion, which stigmatizes as irreligious 
all who are indisposed to ^ come to Church,^' and 
hindefs eftch from following the indications of his 
inward monitor. Under Church, I include Chapel ; 
i&t ih&te is much in common. The Prayer of the 
Dissenting minister is less various in its topics and 
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inuch shorter than the public Liturgy: these ar6 
advantages : but there is no better security that it 
shall stand in any relation to the existing state of 
the hearer. There are ministers perhaps^ who, 
before prayer, try to bring the hearer s mind to the 
right tone, and then pray in the suitable key : and 
this appears to me the only plausible way. The 
Sermon or Address ought (I think) to precede the 
prayer, which should on no account seek to be com^ 
prehensive. Where the minister can follow his own 
judgment, much may be done for the better : — ^but 
then also, much may be for the worse ; all depends 
on the individual. Consequently, there is no justi* 
fication of the new ceremonial law, which Orders all 
to Church or Chapel, whether benefit be experienced 
or no. Nay, the old phrase " divine service," (in 
Greek, "Liturgy" or public service,) expresses the 
prevalent idea. It is imagined that we are to go to 
Church to do some service to God, not, to get some 
good from Him : and this superstition stands firm, 
equally among Dissenters, unawares. 

It would be wrong here to deny that there may 
be persons, whose hearts are such gushing fountains 
of spiritual affection, that their private prayer is 
uniformly a full stream, as is in fact supposed in 
following a public Liturgy. But (as far as I am 
able to learn) this is with the majority of devout 
persons rather an exceptive case. Ordinarily the 
contrast is great between the private and the osten- 
sible worship. For, except when the heart is pecu- 
liarly full, the prayer of earnest solitary devotion 
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may be compared to a bird of short flight : it mounts 
up with sudden impulse, but before long stagnates 
or falls again. Moments of meditation seem neces- 
sarily interposed, before a new eflfort is possible ; so 
that it consists of many disjoined irregular breath- 
ings of the heart, not always momentary, yet seldom 
long, even though it be based upon the words of a 
book open before the worshipper. Hence, in a con- 
tinuous system of public prayers, a very frequent 
wandering of the mind appears (to me, I confess) 
quite inevitable, a thing to be calculated on, because 
of the prevailing weaknes;s^ of the worshippers. 
Even to keep up with the simplest and best known 
of formulas, — the Lord's Prayer, — ^is to some an 
unmanageable task, unless the reader were to occupy 
threefold of the time which is generally allowed, 
with pauses between the versicles. 

But after all, how much of Fellowship is therein 
pubUc prayer? It is difficult to say how httle. 
Each worshipper is isolated : there is little or no 
mutual consciousness, except between each and the 
reciter. When indeed a whole congregation is sen- 
sibly animated by one Sprit, titen ix> doubt there is 
Fellowship: but how often is that ? Nor can I at 
all admit the notion, that (as an ordinary thing) 
long prayers in private are that, which the new 
nature dictates, in proportion to the energy which it 
displays. Indeed for what moral j>urposes is the 
Soul imbued with the love of God? First and 
chiefly, for its own sake, that it may attain its own 
best condition : but secondly, that it may work/in 

I 
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and for the warld ; " with good heart doing serr 
vice, as unto the Lord, and not unto men." Most 
erroneous, and as I sincerely believe, most unsorip* 
tural, is the notion, that much continuous time is 
then to be occupied by what are called *' religious 
exercises," — long prayers, long pubho services, or 
any of those things which experience proves rather 
to generate Pharisaism. Paul recommends to his 
converts to pray always, rejoice without ceasing, 
and in every thing give thanks, but we find in him 
no exhortations to church-services, sacraments, 
fastings, or any formal processes. I cannot but 
think, that these things, as practically conducted, 
need to be reckoned with " the cares of this world, 
the deceitfiilness of riches, and the lusts of other 
things," which blight the young gospel-blade : and 
the matrimonial analogy might here give a clue 
to the real position of things. Toung lovers are so 
absorbed in long earnest talk, so anxious to sound 
one another's hearts, that they are drawn off from 
other business : but when their new relation is ascer: 
tained and their mutual affection is a fixed fact, they 
become the more energetic in jtheir respective tasks 
because of their love ; which love would languish, 
if they were idle and tried to Uve upon it. So too 
the soul, when so conscious of its fixed union with 
God, as to be strung to a new and unusual pitch of 
spirituaUty, (if not drawn aside by artificial doc- 
trine,) runs with fresh alacrity to its common duties : 
and should they be such as thoroughly to engage 
t^e intellect, still in every interval it breathes forth 
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desire, complaint, if not rather love and praise and 
hope : it remembers its Lord and its true home, and 
gains new strength to do and receive all in His 
name. Eule, habit, or lingering superstition, chiefly 
or alone, seem then to send a man to formal and set 
prayer : for he has a more continuous and involuntary 
worship. His Sun goes not down, be his day serene 
or stormy. As he walks the streets, as he enters 
company, as he changes his occupation, his inward 
spirit gazes upon his Eternal Friend, and is glad, 
even if his lips frame n6 word, nor his intellect any 
clear proposition. The Spirit itself pleadeth within 
him, perhaps in inarticulate utterances, until some 
new and deep want reveals itself in his soul, and a 
fresh series of prayer begins. One thing only is 
essential to his devotion, — that he shall be quite un- 
observed : and this very thing is sometimes not easy 
to secure in his own church and his well-known 
seat : to make up for which disadvantage (as regards 
Prayer at least) some signal benefit ought to be 
enjoyed there. As to private devotions, it certainly is 
not to be denied that there are cases (known to each 
man) when he extremely covets to prolong them. 
By all means let him freely follow his own spiritual 
instinct: "Is any afflicted? let him pray: is any 
merry? let him sing psalms." But when long 
Devotions are not cried out for by the soul itself, 
they are deadening and tend to hypocrisy. In fact, 
some men's worst temptations rise out of such 
times; action and company is the healthiest state for 

I % 
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them, except when the soid is carried into prayer as 
hy a vehement flood. For church-rulers to prescribe 
long Prayer, (as many would now wish,) when they 
cannot give the Spirit of Prayer, would be tyran- 
nizing in the dark. 

4. In regard to Special Prayer Meetings, little 
need be here said. It is obvious that their value 
must depend upon the harmony of soul with soul. 
In theory and in the abstract I regard them as 
blessed companies : but they demand mutual trust, 
perfect unsuspicion, a common and a pure enthusiasm. 
There is in them a revelation of soul, by which holi- 
ness may become as it were contagious, but which 
may make them intensely painful or very injurious. 
Corruptio optimi est pessimum. The time may be 
in store, when social worship shall ordinarily be a real 
outpouring of soul : but an immense revolution of 
opinion, and yet more of heart, must take place first. 
6. But the Sermon! Can any one say a word 
against tMs ? Is not this at length the '" means of 
grace?" — Reader, must I ask whether thou hast 
ever heard a bad sermon ? one so dull and drowsy, 
that it was impossible to maintain attention : one so 
empty, that no food for heart or mind could be found 
in it: one so logical, that the soul was never addressed 
at all, but only the critical fsiculty called out : one so 
illogical, that the hearer s Understanding violently 
resents it and will not leave his Soul free to feed on 
the good food which is intermixed : one so uncha- 
ritable, as to turn the heart sick : one so foil of gross 
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otoial superstition, as to excite indignation^ that 
Paganism and Formalism still live to vex us : one so 
vulgar, coarse and profane in the manner of address, as 
to spoil good matter : one which makes Atheism seem 
preferable to Theism, by painting the Holy and All 
Merciful as an Omnipotent Devil who insists on 
being complimented? Under all these things, I, 
Oh Beader, have groaned a hundred times : perhaps 
thou hast not. They are to me no small counter- 
weight to the benefits of hearing sermons, because 
unfortunately I cannot make the preacher say or 
leave out what I choose; and practically that is what 
we all want (more or less) to do. But let tliis pass, 
and suppose we have got a perfect preacher, — one of 
a thousand; and what then? 

Obviously and clearly, the preaching of such men 
is, more than all other causes together, a means of 
spiritual awakening, — of conversion from sin and 
of stimulating to an independent active life in the 
spirit. God forbid that I write one word to depre- 
ciate the exertions of our truest aids and champions. 
The great pity is, that they are so few, and that the 
same man is often so unequal to himself. How- 
ever, not every pious and wise person makes a good 
preacher, profitable to hearers in every stage ; and 
it is absurd to treat it as a personal slight, if one 
does not get benefit from somebody's sermons. 
Nay, there are those who will retort: "It is your 
own fault: go on until you find advantage from it," 
—as the quack puflFs off his pills. The fact is 
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that sermon-hoaring is regarded as an end and not 
merely as a means ; an opus aperatum, as in the old 
Sacraments. Was the minister eager for his own 
honour, and not for my welfare^ when he was not 
satisfied by my assurance that I found private medi- 
tation, with an occasional book or a walk in the 
fields, so profitable, that I had no longings after bis 
discourse? No: but there was at the bottom of his 
mind the assumption, that there is some abstract 
duty in hearing sermons, as if they were an end in 
themselves. On the contrary, it would seem that 
we ouffht all to grow up towards a state, in which 
we care less and less for human teaching, or rather^ 
come to select our own aids, in tho form of books. 
In the first stage of spiritual life, we are as infants, 
fed by the nurses hand: but gradually, we ought 
to learn to feed ourselves. And so indeed of com- 
mon education. The teacher is essential to childr^i 
and desirable for youths; but to keep the full-grown 
man under tuition would blight all intellectual 
fruit : nay, the whole use of higher teaching is, to 
call forth and stimulate personal energies^ in order 
that the hearer may very shortly need teaching no 
more. Occasional listem'ng to a preacher will 
always be more or less coveted ; but it is very hurt- 
ful to imagine that we all always want a ^' regular 
ministry" to teach us. Nothing is more desirable 
for those who are already fiilly fledged, than that 
each should be driven out from the nest to seek his 
own food by soaring through God*s wide heaven, in 
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Stead of huddlmg together, as now, with closed 
wings, on the flat eaith, gaping for morsels of meat, 
killed and cooked by another. When that other, 
who is the sole teacher, is, over and above, younger 
than many who are to be taught, — younger too in 
spiritual age, — ^the absurdity becomes so manifest, 
that people betake themsdves to the plea, that Wie 
ought to attend " for example's sake." But this, 
however well occasionally, degenerates into a very 
hollow system, when it becomes habitual. 

Are there then no aids to higher spiritual pro- 
gress, to be obtained from other men ? Undoubt- 
edly there are. It is not requisite to speak of inter- 
course by word of mouth with good men ; which, 
by reason of oua? shyness and dread of hypocrisy 
or its appearance, is perhaps ordinarily less profit- 
able even between friends, than it admits of being 
made. But the two inexhaustible sources of spi- 
ritual supply and stimulus, are Hymns for private 
recitation and Books : both having this in common, 
that the Soul is active, and selects from them what 
it pleases, in which they differ from all the pre- 
ceding. The pecuharity of Hymns consists in 
their being adapted to rest in the memory. Hence 
they are available for those who cannot read ; more- 
ovOT, and even for one who can, they are of first- 
rate importance, because they accompany him every- 
where, in darkness or Ught, at home or abroad. 
Historians judge the sentiments of a nation from 
its Ballads : much more is the devotion of a Church 
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cognizable from its fayourite Hymns. Well might 
Paul advise the EpheGdans and Colossians to " teach 
and admonish one onother in psaltns and hymns 
and spiritual songs^ singing and making melody in 
their hearts to the Lord." The traveller in his idle 
hours, the loiterer whom an unpunctual fiiend dis' 
appoints, the invalid who wakes in the ni^t, every 
man in his odd minutes, who does not find holy 
thought to come unhidden, — yet if the memory be 
stored with hymns selected by the soul's own pre- 
ference, gets in them a soothing or elevating stimu' 
lus, as his case may require. Hymns are in fact 
the truest links that bind ancient and modem souls 
in one. Many of the Hebrew Psalms, or parts of 
Prophecies, have inspired pure hearts in every age. 
In modem times, great numbers of sweet and touch- 
ing hymns have been composed by unlettered per- 
sons, whose tasks were solitary and silent. Our 
own language is rich in them, but in German (I 
understand) they abound still more, and are in ver- 
sification far from despicable. Not that elegance 
of form is essential to a hymn: the use of the 
metre is to facihtate memory, and if there be no- 
thing in its composition to give positive offence, 
this is Uterary merit sufficient. — Hymns can scarcely 
become logical * and dry; hence they have Q,primd 

* I have met some offensive instances ; but they are extremely 
rare. A highly Calyinistic hymn-composer has written : 
" If one believer can be lost, 
ItfoliovfSf so can all.'* 
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facie superiority for nourishing the soul, to prose 
books : and on the whole, there is nothing to com- 
pare to them in this department 

But inasmuch as some cultivation of the moral 
intellect is essential for spiritual progress, and some 
general culdvation of the mind is extremely de- 
sirable, Prose Works have their own place, as emi- 
nent spiritual aids. But it is needless to say a word 
more on a subject which everybody so well appre- 
ciates. 

What then is the sum of this argument ? That 
our first want, is, the expansion of individual 
life. We need to see and know something for our- 
selves, and to learn to feed ourselves spiritually. 
To be dependent, is hardly to Uve. What would it 
avail, to believe on the authority of some one whom 
I respected, that my nature is weak, or that I myself 
have sinned? that there is a God, or that he desires 
my moral perfection? Such second-hand convic- 
tion is not Faith, and would produce none of the 
energetic results of Faith: the ancients* would have 
compared it to a drunken man gabbling the moral 
verses of Empedocles. We need more ot Nature 
in the soul; that is, a reverting to first principles, 
a developement of primitive instincts, and some in- 
creased confidence that there still lives a God to 
hear and teach us. Never shall we by mere herd- 
ing together, or by leaning on authority old or new, 

* Anistot Nic. Eth. lib. vii. 

I 8 
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make up for mtrinsio weakness in each separate 
soul. It is only by insight into the Present, that we 
can understand the Past. In politioal history and in 
all physical science this is acknowledged. One who 
Imows nothing of the existing forces, in States or 
in ui^organized Nature, cannot rightly discuss past 
events. So, if a chasm be gratuitously |U9sumed 
between Uie ^iritual action which we know and 
experience, and that which animated apostles and 
prophets, — or, what comes to the same thing, if we 
know nothing of any spiritual forces at all within 
ourselves, — we shall for ever be in the dark con- 
eeamiog their minds and souls. But with more In- 
dividuality, more Independence of man, there will 
be more capacity to learn of God. Then we shall 
npt aim (in theory, any more thctn in practice) to 
be<^me Uttle Ghrists or little Pauls; we shall as 
fredy disclaim it, as in Uterature the becoming little 
Homers. Such imitation, all know, does not tend 
to exoell^ce, but to stupidity. Men of Uttle faith 
fix their eyes on the Past, as did the Scribes and 
Pharisees : Faith grateftiUy and reverently acknow- 
ledges and uses the Past, but sets her £E|,ce towards 
the Future. Those who build the tombs of the 
prophets, but alledge that all inspiration is now 
closed, would in former days probably have aided 
to persecute them : those, on the other hand, who 
use individual prophets only as aids towards the 
Eternal Source of prophecy, are the true imitators 
of those holy men. Let the songs of praise or of 
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spiiitaal complaint, which the pious of past ages 
have bequeathed to us, nourish our spirits and link 
us to them. Let us hope and seek that the life of 
God may be in us, as it was in them, a guide into 
truth and an energy for action : then shall our daily 
work be daily joy, and we shall eat angels food. 
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PART V. 
HOPBS CONOBBNING FUTUBB LIFB. 

One of the earliest speculations forced on the Soul 
during its infancy, related to a state after Death. 
The mysterious question, Whence came we ? neces- 
sarily suggests that other, Whither go we ? but the 
i^ttempt to give an intelligent reply does not in the 
first instance come fix)m the Soul, but from the in- 
ventive and superficial Falicy. Owing to the con- 
stant association of Body and Soul during life, the 
Soul is supposed to go with the Body beneath the 
earth, and the idea of a Hades or Tartarus is gene- 
rated. When either the Understanding or the 
Moral Faculties begin to be more unfolded, a great 
change soon takes place in the views held on that 
whole subject. 

The most celebrated attempts to establish by 
iSlieans of argument a doctrine concerning the Soul's 
immortality, come down from the school of Plato ; 
which, with various modifications, have been repro- 
duced in modem days. There is no agreement 
among minds capable of appreciating these argu- 
ments, as to their validity. Metaphysical philo- 
sophers on the whole maintain them ; a majority of 
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pliysiologists, and nearly all unphilosophical but not 
unintelligent ChristiaQs, reject them. To me the 
discussion loses all interest, from the fact that it is 
not addressed to the Soul, but to the pure Intellect, 
imd is consequently unintelligible to the vulgar. 
But this remark needs to be expanded. 

Not Plato's celebrated discourse merely, but every 
modem attempt in the same direction (as far as I 
know) appeals only to facts of which the spiritual 
and unspiritual have equal cognizance, and uses 
arguments of (good or bad) logic, in estimating 
which the Soul is at liberty to be asleep or non- 
existent. We are told of the contrast of Mind and 
Matter, and that Mind cannot perish by reason of 
the dissolution of the body : and much more of the 
same kind. That such statements and reasonings 
have ever seemed to me an unmeaning jargon 
backed by extravagantly bad logic, may arise from 
my own obtuseness ; however that may be, they are 
(if correct) truths of pure Science and in no respect 
doctrines of Keligion. To judge of their accuracy, 
requires, not a pure Conscience and a loving Soul, 
but a clear and cahn Head; hence to go wrong 
about them does not indicate a religiously defective 
state, but a weak or muddled understanding. Now 
it is self-reftiting to treat the doctrine as one of high 
religious importance, and yet to confess that those 
in whom the religious faculties are most developed 
may be feff. more Uable to err concerning it than 
those who have no reUgious faculty in action at 
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all*. On the contrary, concerning tmths wfaich 
are really spiritual it is an obyioos axiom, that '* he 
who is spiritual judgeth all things, and he himself 
is judged of no man/' This objection is so ded- 
ave, and iqpparently so obyious to the feelings of 
the soul, diat one might have fancied no spiritual 
man could for an instant have felt reUgious interest 
in such arguments. 

Very different was the history of thought among 
the Hebrew people, although it started with a pri* 
mitive conception of the Underworld, not sensibly 
different from the Greek Hades. But when pro* 
phecy had been developed, and pure moral reverence 
had supplanted crude imagination, all hard ideas con- 
cerning a ghostly or rather material soul seem to 
have vanished, and the Underworld remained only 
as poetical imagery. Thus one Boyal Psalmist 
pointedly avows that the dead can neither praise nor 
hope in God ; and other unknown yet powerful writers 
harp on the same sad note f. Modem divines might 
seem to be incarnations of selfishness, if they were 
judged of by the fatuous doctrine, which teaches 

* Ohristians hare added an argument of tbeir own for a Future 
State, but unfortunately one that cannot bring personal comfort or 
asturance. A Future State (it seems) is requisite to redress the in- 
egualiHes qf this life. And can I go to tbe Supreme Judge, and tdl 
bim that I deserve more happiness than he has granted me in this 
life? Whither is the logician*s common-sense or self-knowledge 
gonel 

t Isalab xxxTiii. 18, 19. Psabn cxt. 17; IxxxTiii. 10-12. 
Bccles. iiL 19. 
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ihtA all rdigion (periiaps all morality) is wrecked, if 
immortality be lost According to this. Conscience 
is presumed to be non-existent, and Frud^ce to be 
the sole stimnlas to action. The generous feelings 
of man, the love oi Virtue for its own sake, and 
much more the loTe of God, are ignored; and it is 
sagely remarked, that su<^ romantio principles will 
never take effect on the vulgar, who, if they iace to 
be religious, must have a guid pro quo. And thus 
men who call themselves spiritual teachers — (all 
happily are not such) — degrade religion into a jntu- 
dential regard for our interests after deatib. The 
mischief done by this selfish view in all its ramifica-* 
tions, would need a treatise to set forth. If the 
Christian belief of immortality, as a pure intellect 
tual dogma^ has had any beneficial effect, it is in a 
very differ^it way. Namely, by ascribing One 
elem^it of infinity to individual man, it gives him a 
contact, i^preciable to the pure intellect, with Him 
who is All infinite.; and thus allures the human 
soul to seek fellowship and fiiendship with that 
Eternal Spirit Sut to return to the Hebrews. We 
do not find all their Psalmists equally desponding 
concerning the soul's ftiturity ; and if it were pos- 
sible to ascertain the dates of the 16th, 17th, and 
49th Psalms, it might have some historical interest. 
In these we read, not indeed any abstract dogmas, 
but personal aspirations in a tone of confidence, 
based upon the soul's own love to God and know- 
ledge of Him. 

Ps. xvi. 8. 11 : " I have set the Lord always be- 
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fore me : because he is at my right hand, I shall 
not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and my 
vitals rejoice : my flesh also shall rest in hope. For 
thou wilt not leave my soul in the underworld, nor 
suffer thy saint to" see corruption. Thou wilt show 
me the path of life : in thy presence is fulness of 
joy, and at thy right hand are pleasures for ever- 
more/' 

Ps. xvii. 5. " As for me, I shall* behold thy 
face in righteousness ; t shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with thy likeness/' 

Ps. xlix. 14, 15. " Like sheep they are laid in 

the grave ; Death shall feed upou them ; 

but Grod will redeem my soul from the power of the 
grave ; for he will receive me." 

There may be some other passages of the same 
tendency, but none that rest on any different basis. 
The soul, conscious of a certain union with God, is 
thereby excited to the hope (more or less confident) 
that that union shall never terminate : and the pecu- 
liarity of such ia view is, that the argument (if one 
may use the phrase) is utterly inappreciable to the 
mere acute logician : it is foolishness to him, '' be- 
cause it is spiritually discerned." This is as it 
should be. Can a Mathematician understand Phy- 
siology, or a Physiologist questions of Law ? A true 
love of God in the soul itself, an insight into Him 
depending on that love, and a hope rising out of 
that insight, are prerequisite for contemplating this 

• I obserre that Ewald tiaiiBlatei it, MQg^-~\ Oh might I 
behold t- 
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spiritual doctrine, which is a spontaneous impres- 
sion on the gazing soul, powerful (perhaps) in pro- 
portion to its Faith; whereas all the grounds of 
belief proposed to the mere understanding, have 
nothing to do with Faith at all. 

When we turn to the New Testament,— (where 
the doctrine of the saints' immortality, a8 a fact, is 
unquestionable,) — to ask for the ground and root of 
the belief, we find Paul, as usual, the fullest source 
of knowledge, because of the various unfolding of 
his mind in his numerous authentic epistles. Yet 
this doctrine has two sides with him, — one con- 
nected with the Besurrection of Christ, and one 
more obviously based on the older Hebrew view. 
Each will need some notice here. 

The 15th chapter of the 1st epistle to the Corin- 
thians, is the well known passage in which he 
elaborately developes the idea, elsewhere familiar to 
him, that Christian hope of immortality essentially 
depends on the Besurrection aud Ascension of 
Christ. In modem days it has been understood as 
follows : ** The resurrection of Jesus was an ex- 
ternal miracle designed to prove both the power of 
God to raise the dead, and his fixed intention so 
to do:** Paul however can hardly have meant 
this. If he had looked on the resurrection of Christ 
as Paley or Priestley did, as a miracle to be proved 
only by testimony, he would have anxiously gathered 
up and collated that testimony in an authentic form; 
he would have given the names of the 500 'brethren 
who witnessed it ; in short, his first business must 
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have been to fix, at their earil98t sooroe, the fluctu- 
ating testimonies, before they became diluted and 
wordiless. This he must hay6 done, if his notions 
of logic had anything in common with the school 
of Paley. On the contrary, he cared nothing for 
Christ " after the flesh** but sought acquaintance 
with Him as a living ascended Lord : he tells the 
Gdatians (among the proofe of his independent 
aposdeship) that he carefully kept clear of the 
eleven at his first conversion, and received his gospel 
of God alone. For when it pleased God to call 
him by His grace and reveal His Son in him, im- 
mediately Paul conferred not with flesh and blood, 
neither went he up to Jerusalem to those which were 
apostles before him; but went into Arabia; and 
preached Christ three years before he met any of the 
Apostles *. It is clear that Paul regarded himself 
to have adequate grounds for believing the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, quite independent of human witness, 
and that he (in a certain sense) prided himself on 
that independency. It seems evident that to doubt the 
resurrection of Messiah was to him an intrinsic ab- 
surdity : he believed in it from Pjrophecy, and from 
its own propriety, or from person^ revelations. 
Messiah was to be Judge of Living and Dead ; and 
how could such a one be holden by death ? The 
Corinthians, in denying the resurrection, could never 
(he was certain) have intended anything so mon- 
strous as that Christ was not risen. Here then 

* Gakti. U If. 
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came in the Pauline doctrine of Head and Members : 
if Christ liyes» his people shall live also. — Now this 
is an appeal, not to the logician, but to the spiritual 
heart. He does not argue for something which a , 
jury of physicians and surgeons might be summoned 
to decide, as Paley might seem to think : but it is 
really the old Hebrew view under a new phraseology, 
only the name of Christ standing in the place of 
God. While an Asaph or a Heman would have 
said : '* Jehovah lives for ever, and I am his servant; 
He is my God and my portion : therefore I shall 
live in Him : " and wh^:e Jesus says : " Qoi was 
the God of Abraham ; but He is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living; for all hve to Him:" 
Paul puts it thus : *' Messiah was to triumph over 
the grave, and to say, Death, where is thy sting ? 
Since tben Messiah could not be holden of death, 
but is risen, I, who am a member of his mystical 
body, must rise also." And this may suffice as 
introduction to the other side of his view. 

That a purely historical is as unsatis&ctory as a 
metaphysical basis for a spiritual doctrine, is ob* 
vious ; indeed, Paul gives us clearly to understand 
that the future hopes of the soul were to be dis- 
cerned by the soul itself, for itself, and did not de- 
pend upon man s wisdom, as a question of history 
does and must. " Eye hath not seen, (says he, 
1 Cor. ii. 9, &c.,) nor ear heard, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him ; but God 
hath revealed them to us by his Spirit; for 
the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, even the deep 
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things of God. Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God; 
that we may know those things which are freely 
given to us of Qod!* It is evident that under the 
word we he includes more than his single self; at 
least all whom he had above called adults', as op- 
posed to bales in Christ : in fact he never claims an 
inspiration differing in kind from other faithful 
Christians. Thus in his judgment, those in whom 
the Spirit of God becomes vigorous and casts out 
the spirit of the world, gain an eye to see the unseen 
joys which God has prepared for those who love 
Him. 

There is another interesting passage which throws 
light on the processes of Paul's mind. " The Spi- 
rit itself (says he, Bom. viii. 16, 17) beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are children of God." So 
far, we have a fact, resting on the direct know- 
ledge of the soul itself: but he proceeds to argue (it 
seems) with the logical intellect : — ** And if chil- 
dren, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ; if so be that \pr, seeing that?] we 
suffer with him, that we may also be glorified 
together." All seems now clear. He had (as far 
as he here tells us) no direct perception of any- 
thing farther than that he was a " child " of God, 
and from this he inferred that he was to be '* an 
heir " of God, that is, was to be a member of the 
friture kingdom of Messiah of which all the pro- 
phets had spoken. 

Paul however may have had more of direct in- 
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sight into this deepest of subjects than the passage 
last quoted denotes : God forbid that I should pre- 
sumptuously limit the insight enjoyed by his most 
favoured servants. Yet his light does us little or no 
good, while it is a light outside of us ; so loog, we 
are depending on the soundness of Paul's faculties. 
If he in any way confused the conclusions of his 
logic (which is often extremely inconsequent and 
mistaken) with the perceptions of his divinely illu- 
minated soul, our belief might prove baseless. Faith 
by proxy is really no Faith at all, and certainly is 
not what Paul would ever have recommended. Our 
real question then is not, what he believed; but 
how far he gives us either aid or materials for exert- 
ing a Faith of our own. 

Such remarks, I fear, may be felt as exceedingly 
painful by those who are accustomed to imagine a 
fixed logical dogma on this subject to be of first- 
rate importance, and even of necessity : but a little 
reflection as to the high tone of spiritual elevation 
maintained by the Hebrew bards, ought to suffice to 
show that that " necessity" is extremely exaggerated. 
But this is not all. Need we ask what sort of in- 
fluence the current views exert over the irreligious ? 
Are they less profane, for the dreadful doctrine of . 
the Eternal Hell ? Are not men also driven into a 
self-righteous belief, that they in some sense deserve 
heavenly glory, merely because they cannot feel 
that they deserve the awful alternative which alone 
is treated as possible ? Again, if it be said that 
the fixed doctrine comforts us on the loss of pious 
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relatiyes, it is forgotten what distress it infliciis on 
those vrhose near kinsfolk die without clear marks 
of piety ? This proves nothing as to truth or false- 
hood, but when people allow themselves to be in- 
fluenced by the expediency and desirableness of the 
current doctrine, it is not fair to take a partial view 
of the case. 

Some however will say : — " We discard the idea 
of Judgment and Punishment : but we still desire 
to retain the immortality of the righteous, as an ex- 
ternal dogma, because of the extreme importance of 
this as consolation and support in the prospect of 
death and in other times of trial." — That a firm be- 
lief of immortality, rising out of insight, must have 
very energetic force, I regard as an axiom ; but (U 
an external dogma I cannot but think that its 
eflScacy is prodigiously overrated. In this connec- 
tion it is not egotistical to speak of myself. Seven- 
teen or eighteen years ago I was to all appearance 
dying of fever. I firmly believed (if belief at 
secondhand can be firm) that a blessed immortality, 
guaranteed by the resurrection and word of Christ, 
was about to open upon me ; yet so feeble was the 
effect of this belief, that it gave me not one throb 
of joy : calm resignation to an inevitable but un- 
welcome event, and thankfulness to that merciful 
Love which had revealed itself to my spirit, were 
my highest emotions. — But I will refer to another; 
a pure and passionate soul ; living, breathing and 
moving in divine things; ever rejoicing in union 
with God in Christ, in theory anticipating eternal 
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Glory; and yet to my most certain knowledge^ most 
thoroughly unwilling to die prematurely. This is 
only what may be expected from a feilh on hearsay, 
however much the person would be shocked at being 
thought not truly to believe. 

But do I then deny a future life, or seek to under- 
mine a belief of it ? Most assuredly not : but I 
would put the belief (whether it is to be weaker or 
firmer) on a spiritual basis, and on none other. It 
seems to me a sort of first principle, that such a 
belief cannot justly rise out of anything but insight 
into God's mind, gained by a full sympathy of our 
spirit with God's Spirit. What we see at one time, 
we may remember at another, and such intellectual 
remembrance is of importance; yet it is not the 
same thing, and is exceedingly inferior in energy, 
being intellectual only, not spiritual. The same 
applies to the report brought to us of what others 
have discerned : it serves to animate us to open our 
eyes and gaze after the same sight, but does not 
supersede our personal vision. Nevertheless, I never 
knew any one who professed to have attained (by 
spiritual insight) certain or confident expectations in 
iMs matter; there is indeed a dubious passage in 
Paul, which perhaps will express prevalent feelings : 
*^We are saved by hope: hut hope which is seen, 
is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see 
not, then do we with patience wait for it." Bom. 
viii. 24, 25. — Just before he had said : " Hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is 
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shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which 
is given to us." Bom. v. 6. He cannot go without 
the inward witness, and does not really rest on 
dogma. If we farther ask, what is the inward creed 
of each faithful soul, it wiU possibly be found to 
bear a witness not very different from the following. 
The Soul which is wedded to its Infinite Lord, 
knows there is no presumption in thinking that he 
cares for it. Day by day, and hour by hour, it tells 
out its complaints, its wants, its thoughts, its hopes, 
mixed with the sweet breath of praise or the sigh of 
dim longings, all understood by Him. Yea, He 
who searcheth the heart knoweth what is the mind 
of the Spirit, which pleadeth for the saint according 
to the will of God. In all this the Soul may have, 
and perhaps must have, some sorrow, yet that very 
sorrow is sweet and sacred, and she would not part 
with it : thus joy mounts up over sorrow, and is 
increased by means of it. The very consciousness 
of blessedness excites a desire for prolonged exist- 
ence; and especially if danger or sickness brings 
death near, a greater earnestness of thought arises 
concerning the future. Some may even have anxiety 
and intense desire: but most, I suppose, have a 
certain yearning, that (if possible) their union with 
God may be made perpetual ; that is, not merely 
commensurate with earthly hfe, but stretching out 
beyond into a real eternity; aud the very possibility 
of such a thing, (not as imposed on the intellect, but 
as apprehended by the soul,) stimulates every holy 
effort. Faith also appears to gain an ev^ increasing 
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confidence in the good 'will of God to perfect us 
more and more ; and it is very wholesome to nourish 
this expectation : for even when we are most tempted 
and weakest, we instantly become strong, if we can 
believe that he means to make us strong. Herein 
we discern some probability, (increasing with the 
strength of that Faith,) that the highest state 
which the soul here reaches, is not and cannot be 
meant by God as its ultimate and absolutely highest ; 
but that his work begun in it must needs go on 
towards perfection, unchecked by the limit which we 
call Death. Undoubtedly, if we reason fix)m the 
analogies of orgcmic nature, we shall come to an 
opposite conclusion; but spiritual action in many 
respects is quite peculiar, and especially in this, that 
we cannot conceive of God as tying himself (so to 
say) by general laws, so as to deal otherwise with 
this soul than He would have done if it had been 
the only soul in the universe. In organic life, we 
often suffer pain or loss, from the mere operation of 
general laws which take no cognizance of our moral 
state : that, I say, we cannot imagine to happen as 
to spiritual life. Hence no a priori disproof is felt 
from the arguments of physiology : it remains as a 
thing not manifestly refused by God. For this 
therefore, from time to time, the Spirit within pleads, 
and knows that it will be accepted in asking, even if 
the prayer be ignorant. But unless some clear con- 
viction can be gained, that the thing asked is accord- 
ing to the mil of God, the soul cannot have con- 
fidence that the petition will be fulfilled ; and to 
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ascertain this by direct vision^ is (to me hitherto) 
impossible : for to our bUnd eyes many things seem 
easy, which Ahnighty wisdom knows cannot be 
granted; and while the intellect hesitates on this 
point, the soul dares not to dogmatize. Con- 
fidence thus there is none, and Aspiration is her 
highest state. But then, there is herein nothing 
whatever to distress her : no cloud of grief crosses 
the area of her vision, as she gazes upward : for if 
her Lord, infinite in love and wisdom, sees that it 
cannot be, she herself could not wish it. While in 
such vigour of life as to have any insight into God's 
mind, she is also in vigour enough to trample self- 
ishness under foot. In fact, it would not be selfish 
merely, but silly, to firet, that odd cannot be even, 
nor a creature be as its Creator; and nothing short 
of difficulty insuperable as this, would lead to the 
refusal of so holy and simple a desire. 

The general conclusion to which I personally 
come, is, that the state of Aspiration to which alone 
I attain, is perhaps the very best thing for me, until 
some other conditions of soul are fulfilled, in which 
as yet I am deficient. If selfishness mixes unduly 
in my desires, might not a greater certainty (espe- 
pecially one impressed from without) benumb the 
outgoings of the spirit ; just as human love is easily 
sated and flags, if it be not pure, as well as strong ? 
The Honourable Robert Boyle somewhere says * 
quaintly: " I hold a piece of meat to my dog, that 
he may jump at it; and the higher he jumps, the 
higher I hold it, to make him jtunp the more : 
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even ao does God hold out beyond our reach the 
.^ouls tme aliment, jetemal (glor;/' &o. If thje 
ipiinciple h^re hiixted at he sound, a okiar ^x>spect of 
(etennty would^eon vto he th^ laatrewfWfd .reserved by 
God for faithful so.uls ; impar^d th^^ but on^ 
.then, (When. He. sees jtl^t itoould n,ot jiroduoe lapses 
into unconcern, irre:irQr^t self-cwceit, with all it^ 
train of abominations, or foolish and wrong neglect 
of earthly interests. But in the same proportion 
to our hopes concerning sel^ are our hopes con- 
cerning all spiritually enlightened souls; all that 
are capable of obeying and rejoicing in Gt)d : and 
we have concerning them precisely the same com- 
fort as concerning ourselves. If we can happily 
cast our own souls on Him who careth for us, 
there is surely no greater difficulty in so trusting 
Him for all who are dearest to us. Meanwhile, 
nothing but mischief can come firom speculating how 
he will punish others; which really amounts to 
sitting in judgment over them ourselves, as though we 
could read the heart, and could measure sin and 
temptation. Let us not repine that we get no answer 
to the questions, Are there few that shall be saved ? 
and. What shall come to yonder man ? but suffice 
it, ourselves to live with God now, if haply we may 
live with Him to all eternity : or at any rate, let us 
love Him while we live, and live only to be con- 
formed to His will. For if an eternity of holy obe- 
dience is infinite bliss, it can only be because every 
day of obedience is bliss. We therefore do not 
need the promise of such an eternity, as any bribe to 
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induce tis to be obedient and loving now : but either 
Heaven is an empty name and foolish delusion, or it 
is a Heaven on Earth to be God's true servants. In 
any case therefore it remains, to rest our souls on 
a faithful Creator, knowing that whether we live, we 
live unto Him, or whether we die, we die unto Him. 
living therefore or dying, we are His. 
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PART VI. 

PEOSPECTS OP CHEISTIANITY. 

In the course of the last hundred years^ the Christian 
name has begun to extend itself over many barba- 
rous tribes : first over the Greenlanders, by Moravian 
missionaries, since then, as a result of the unpa- 
ralleled naval power of England, over many islands 
in the Pacific, and in certain parts of South and 
West AMca. But over the old regions of India 
and Arabia it has evidently but little power ; and 
what is most startling of all, its prospects in Europe 
itself are externally darker than ever. In Spain, 
Italy, France and Germany, it is hard to say that 
much belief of formal Christianity remains among 
the more educated part of the community, or to 
guess how deep a gross and fearfiil unbelief has 
penetrated among the lowest population of the towns. 
As for England and Scotland, it is notorious that a 
horrid heathenism has taken firm root in our town 
population also, and that millions have cast off all 
reverence for any of the claims of authoritative reli- 
gion. Facts so widely spread over the fece of Europe 
cannot be lightly treated. Churches are built, but 
that class does not come to them which has cast off 
the Christian yoke : ministers may be sent to seek 
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them out, but it must not be hastily assumed that 
they will be successful : hitherto, experience is the 
other way, and the causes of spiritual difficulty 
deserve analysis. 

The causes appear to. me to be identical with those 
which encounter Christian missionaries in dealing 
with acute Hindoos or Mohammedans; namely, the 
unmanageable character of what are called Christian 
Mvidene&if. The demands nuMie on men's finth aze 
in^ed to greater thazx ever tlie Apostles made ; for 
the Apostles did not take aBible in tbcir hande^ aoul 
tMytoUse heaAen, " Here is aft in&Uible Bode: to 
believe that eveiy word of this is dictated by Crod, 
IS the beguming of Christianity: receive IhisyaDi 
you shall be saved." Bot now; although our 
teachers do not aH assent heartily to> this way o< 
preadiing the OospeU yet few have streiigth of mind 
or plainness eoough to disown it: and this claim of 
Mechcmieal Inspiration enables ev^ bold and 
dMrp-witted man to carry on an ofiEensive w«r agaimt 
the Christian teacher, who will soon find that he has 
more than enough to do in repelling the infinite 
obJ0cti(Hi8 to which he lies open. The war is thus 
earned away firom the region of the Consdenoe and 
of the Soul into that of verbal and other criticism ; 
and who can expect spiritual convenaon firom that ? 

But this is only the beginning of difficulty. Doc 
trine also has been builtiq>into a system whkh aims 
at, but cannot attain, logical exactness. I need not 
^iter into any questions of detail, and I barely hint 
at the Trinity and Incarnation^ the Immaculate Con* 
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ception (of Jesus), the Pelagian contxoversy, and 
other matters which divide Arminians and Galyin- 
ists. No one, I think, can read the New Testament 
with fresh eyes, and not be struck by the &ct, that 
the Apostles never encountered practical difficulty 
from the heathen or from the Jews on these points. 
There is not the slightest mark that they were 
assailed as polytheists or as contradicting themselves. 
It is evident that they did not hold as essential to 
Christianity any lexact system of logical doctrine, 
which the opponent could attack as i/logical. To 
recognise the authority and headship of Jesus as 
Messifih, was all that they expected of a convert ; 
and this, not in connexion with any authoritative 
book that professed to set forth his words as an 
absolute law of truth. At least, during Paul's 
labours no such book existed. The convert gladly 
learned all the wise and holy thoughts which Paul 
had to impart; but while trusting his "private 
judgment" so far as to leave the faith of his 
fathers for Christianity, it did not occur to him to 
commit an act of moral suicide, by promising thence- 
forward to have no judgment of his own, but to 
believe every thing that Paul told Mm. 

There is no book in all the world which I love 
and esteem so much as the New Testament, with the 
devotional parts of the Old. There is none which I 
know so intimately, none which dwells so close to 
me in my dearest and most sacred thoughts, none for 
which I so thank God, none on which my soul and 
heart have been to so great an extent moulded. In 
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my earliest boyhood it was my private delight and 
daily companion : to it I owe the best part of what- 
ever wisdom there is in my manhood ; and I expect 
it to be a joy to me in death. Yet after thirty yeard' 
study of it, I deUberately before God and man pro- 
test against the attempt to make it a law to men s 
understanding, conscience or soul ; and am assuredly 
convinced that the deepest spiritual mischief has 
occurred to the Churches, — nothing short of a 
stifling of the Spirit of God (with few intervals) for 
seventeen centuries and a half, — from ttiking the 
Bible (or New Testament), instead of God himself, as 
our source of inspiration. Paul certcdnly did not con- 
template this. " Who then is Paul, or who is ApoUos, 
but ministers by whom ye have believed ? " Paul was 
an inspired man ; but, in his view, so was Timothy, 
Philemon, Onesimus ; so was the meanest Christian 
who was faithful. Inspiration was not infallibility, 
nor did it consist in guaranteeing to them the con- 
tents of a book. That the writings of the Apostles 
were more peculiarly inspired than their spoken 
words, is a fiction invented in modem times for the 
service of controversy : while that the one and the 
other alike were not only fallible but sometimes 
erroneous, an unprejudiced examination presently 
shows. The interpretations of the Old Testament 
given in the New are very frequently fanciful and 
mistaken; and the expectation of Christ's speedy 
return in the clouds of Heaven to bring about the 
general judgment, is a manifest error which pervades 
the whole New Testament. When will men leave off 
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the attempt to serve God by a lie ? To vamisli over 
these and other plain facts in zeal for God^ can only 
issue in confusion to our own work and damage to 
true religion. A calm consideration will presently 
show one who is not tied up from thinking, that as 
Paul or John might err in astronomy or geology, so 
might they in history or logic or metaphysics : nay, 
that they necessarily held aU the metaphysics of their 
own age, without knowing that they did. In com- 
munion with God, their souls imbibed many holy 
feelings, and put forth holy actions ; and their re- 
flective intellect shaped, into what we call Doctrine, 
the perceptions of their spirits. Unless the intellec- 
tual and logical processes had been infaUible, (of 
which we have clear evidence before us to the con- 
trary,) the resulting propositions could not be divine 
and absolute truth, even if the inspiration were the 
highest possible to human nature ; and when they 
did not encumber their Gospel with such preten- 
sions, or elaborate an exact system of Divinity as a 
target for the enemy, it is gratuitous in their modem 
followers to do this. 

But let us suppose these two burdens cut away 
from the shoulders of the Christian champion. He 
does not desire to make the New Testament a law 
to the mind, nor has he any Corpus of Divinity 
which he needs to uphold in entireness ; he advances 
as lightly equipped as Priestley himself : — what may 
we now expect from the True Theologian, when he 
attacks sin and vice and gross unspirituality among 
our neglected masses? If we form an a priori 
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conception of the genuine champion of the Grospel 
from the New Testament, we shall say, that he 
is girt with the only sword of the Spirit, the living 
word of God, which pierces to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
cemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart. In 
his hands it is as lightning from God, kindled from 
the Spirit within him, imd piercing through the 
unbeliever's soul, convincing his oonsciaice of sin, 
and striking him to the ground before God ; until 
those who believe, receive it, not as the wcwrd of man, 
but as, what it is in truth, the word of Crod. Its 
action is directly upon the conscience and upon the 
soul ; and hence its wonderful results ; not on the 
critical faculties, upon which tiie Spirit is poweriess. 
Such at least wws Paul's weapon f<Mr fighting the 
Lord's battles. — ^But when the modem battle com- 
mences, what do we see? A study-table spread 
over with books, ancient and modem ; a gentleman 
consulting dictionaries and grammars ; referring to 
Tacitus and Pliny; engaged in establishing that 
Josephus is a credible and not a credulous writer; 
inquiring whether the Greek of the Apocalypse and 
of the fourth gospel can have come from the same 
hsmd; secux)hing through Justin Martyr and Ire- 
ne^us, in order to find out whether the gospels are a 
growth by accretion and modification, or were origi- 
ludly strack off as we now read them ; comparing 
Philo or Plotinus with John and Paul ; in short, we 
find him engaged (with much or little success) in 
praiseworthy efforts at Local History, Criticism of 
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Texts, History of Philosophy, Logic, (or the Theory 
of Evidence,) Physiology, Demonology, and other 
important but very difficult studies; all inappre- 
ciable to the unlearned, all remote from the sphere 
in which the Soul operates. And are these abstruse 
arguments the powerful and living word of God? 
Is it not extravagant to call inquiries of this sort 
" spiritual," or to expect any spiritual results from 
them? When the spiritual man (as such) cannot 
judge, the question is removed into a totally different 
court from that of the Soul, the court of the critical 
understanding. Nay, the Soul may not choose by 
her own instincts ; it is a dishonesty to allow likes 
and dislikes to operate; calm indifference is re- 
quired, not impulses for or against alledged histo- 
rical events : the question is one of external evidence. 
How then can the state of the Soul be tested, by 
the conclusion to which the Intellect is led ? What 
means the anathematizing those who remain uncon- 
vinced? And how can it be imagined that the 
Lord of the Soul cares more about a Historical than 
about a Geological, Metaphysical or Mathematical 
argument ? The processes of thought have nothing 
to quicken the conscience or affect the soul. More 
words are surely not walxted, to show the intense 
opposition of all this to the Gospel as conceived of 
by St. Paul. 

I have already had occasion to remark, how en- 
tirely independent of external evidence Paul felt 
himself to be, when he preached for three years 
without caring to meet the apostles, whose semes 
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could give the best external witness to the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus : and that he thus kept aloof from 
them, he many years after deliberately boasted, as 
among the proofs that his gospel and his apostle- 
ship came direct from God. I see not how to 
doubt, that he would hare looked on an apparatus 
of learned evidences with the same contempt as on 
his Rabbinical books, and would have pronounced 
them all to be dross and dung. He would at all 
hazards have refused these weapons; for Saul's 
armour must needs encumber David. Nay, he 
would have espoused the cause of these modem 
Gentiles, who are so often "without God in the 
world," and for their sake would have vindicated a 
Gospel free from the embeurassments of critical 
erudition, level to their capacities, — or rather, ad- 
dressed to the Soul; which is often as active and 
susceptible in the poorest and most illiterate as in 
the wise and great. What means now the declara- 
tion. Unto the poor the Gospel is preached? ^d 
what the boast, — I came not unto you with excel- 
lency of speech, or of man's learning ? For con- 
cerning our modem Evidences, the poor and the 
illiterate cannot possibly judge, and the preacher 
cannot preach unless he is learned : so entirely has 
the Gospel shifted away from its primitive basis. 
And then, can we wonder that it is wholly bereft of 
its power to convince unbelievers ? 

Another important result of this unscriptural and 
unspiritual system is seen in the Christian Ministry. 
A Mimster in modem days is expected to excel 
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Others in what are called Theological accomplish- 
ments. Theology, one might have thought, was 
the Science of God ; hut no : it is the sciences of 
Biblical Interpretation and Historical Criticism. 
A person eminent in these becomes a Doctor of 
Divinity, — Sanctae Theologies Professor. And yet 
these are topics, in which a man might obtain high 
ecclesiastical renown, though his conscience were 
seared and his soul utterly paralyzed. Though by 
courtesy called spiritual, the knowledge is simply 
secular; and an immediate result of it is, that 
youth, however unspiritual, if only the critical and 
logical faculties have been developed, steps into the 
chair of the Christian teacher, and becomes eccle- 
siastically higher than age however spiritually exer- 
cised. Christianity has been turned into a Litera- 
ture, and therefore her teachers necessarily become 
a literary Profession. Previous to Ordination, they 
may be subjected to some literary ordeal, they may 
also be required to profess orthodoxy and to be 
morally respectable; but this is all that can be 
attempted in a public system. Thus in result, a 
national clergy ceuinot be expected to excel ordi- 
nary Christians in any spiritual qualities, but only 
in learning. How then can they be expected to 
exert any high spiritual influence ? Many Dissen- 
ters imagine that this evil is caused by the Union of 
Church and State; but the same evils appear in 
their Academies and Churches: naturally not so 
glaringly, and yet in substance as truly. Age and 
spiritual experience are, with them also, subordinate 
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to critical cultivation; and plainly because, with 
them also, Ghristiamty is become a Literature. 

How opposed this is to every thing in primitive 
Christianity, not Paul alone testifies. By every 
writer of the New Testament it is manifestly pre- 
sumed that the historical and logical faculties have 
nothing to do with that faith, which is distinctive of 
God's people. Every where it is either stated or 
implied thfi^ the Soul or Spirit of man is alone con- 
cerned in receiving or rejecting Gods revelation. 
Unless we can recover this position, we have lost 
the essential spirit of apostolic doctrine ; and then, 
by holding to the form, we do but tie ourselves to a 
dead carcass, which may poison us and disgust man- 
kind. 

To keep and to ^et Historical Faith, are different 
problems. He who has been educated in it and 
never has lost it, throws the burden of disproof 
upon others: he believes, till some refiitation is 
shown him. Hence mere indolence of mind suffices 
to keep him in his father s (historical) faith : and 
without any such indolence, he is generally kept in 
it> if he have any keen feelings of the spiritual 
glories of Christianity. But if a man have no his- 
torical faith ; if he was bom a heathen or a Jew, or 
has cast off all reverence for his national Chris- 
tianity, from seeing so much hypocrisy and worldli- 
ness in it, and knowing nothing of the good; — then 
he casts the burden of proof the other way: he dis- 
believes, until somebody shows him valid reason for 
believing things marvellous and beyond his expe- 
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n&icQ, Is now the reader blind to the signs of the 
times? It is absolutely imp&esible to recover the 
tens of thousands who have learned to scorn Christ 
dan faith, by arguments of erudition and criticism. 
Unless the appeal can be made directly to the Con*- 
science and the Soul, faith in Christianity once lost 
by the vulgar is lost for ever: what could the very 
chiefest of Apostles do to bring it back? They 
never converted one i90ul by learned proofs ad- 
dressed to the logical intellect; and why should we 
dream that they would attempt it now, or could 
succeed? If we continue to do as we are doing, — 
^no action of a totally new kind is set up, — the 
presait course of affairs must go steadily forward, 
but with accelerated velocity, in proportion to the 
increase of mental sharpness or physical desti- 
tution : a real, black infidelity will spread among 
the millions, — an infidelity of the soul to God, of 
the heart to virtue, — until the large towns of Eng- 
land become what Paris is. And as for the culti- 
vated and philosophic, what else will they become 
but simple Pantheists? acknowledging intellectually 
a plastic Spirit or as it were Life in the Universe, 
but just as ignorant of that inward life with God, 
which has b^en the great animating principle of ^ 
Christianity and of the highest Judaism, as if they 
were avowed Atheists. 

But it will be said: "What are we to do? we are 
not Apostles? and how can we speak as Apostles?" 
I reply : if you wish to be a follower of the Apos- 
tles, and can seize and keep both the form and the 
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life of their teaching, — well : do so. Imitate all the 
early preachers of Christianity. In teaching about 
God and Christ, lay aside the wisdom of the wise : 
forswear History and all its apparatus : hold com- 
munion with the Father and the Son in the Spirit : 
from this communion learn all that is essential to 
the Gospel, and still (if possible) retain every pro- 
position which Paul believed and taught. Propose 
them to the faith of others, to he tested by inward 
and spiritual evidence only; and you will at least 
be in the true apostolic track. — If however you meet 
(as I confess I meet) insuperable difficulties here, 
in the attempt to hold fast, on such a basis, the 
form of their Gospel ; then, solemnly do I say. Oh 
God most High, let us not lose the Sj)irit also! 
At present, we are trampling down the Spirit, in an 
attempt to retain the Form: with how little success 
even as to that mean object, our countless divisions 
prove. • 

The Gordian knot in which we find ourselves 
entangled, and which (it seems to me) must be 
boldly cut, and can never be untied, is this: — t^ 
cannot reason as tlte Apostles did, unless we could 
recover the Metaphysics and Logic of the apostolic 
aye. This is now to us a matter of erudition: with 
them it was a medium of all common thought to 
rich and poor alike, except to a few highly cultivated 
men. Modem research and experience have wrought 
a revolution in all our notions of Evidence. We 
cemnot take Astronomical proof of a Physiological 
proposition, nor Chemical proof of a Moral one: 
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we have learned the divisions of the Sciences. But 
Plato did not hesitate to offer Grammatical proofs 
of the Soul's Immortality; and the ancients in 
general were prone to give Moral proofe of Physical 
truth, or perhaps Physical explanations of Moral 
facts. We now know that though in their higher 
developement the Sciences osculate, yet (to the 
human mind) their hases are quite independent, the 
specific facts of each heing furnished hy a specific 
sense or informant : and a result of this is, that the 
idea of Historical Religion involves to every free 
and clear mind as essential a contradiction as His- 
torical Astronomy or Mathematical Religion. Every 
Science haB a History ; but cannot he History, nor 
can History be it. As to Historical Religion, we 
find in it two incongruous elements, iron and miry 
clay, that will not mix. The iron is the pure morals 
and spiritual doctrine, of which the conscience and 
Soul take cognizance ; and this is at once the strong 
part and the precious part of Christianity; being 
concerned with Eternal Truth'. The miry clay is 
the historical element, of which the Soul can take 
no cognizance at all ; which is concerned with the 
accidents of Time; which is to be dealt with by 
critical erudition (according to our notions of Evi- 
dence) and therefore is essentially out of the reach 
of the great mass of mankind. How can we then 
include the latter element in Religion at all ? This 
mixture of the Historical with the Spiritual effec- 
tually forbids formal Christianity to be a pure 
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spiritual system, and cripples all its spiritual 
energy. 

That the metaphysics (or current philosophy) of 
ett*ly ages, and of the Apostles tibemselves, was h^^ 
in irreeoncileable opposition to ours, is clear beyond 
dispute. If an Englishman of this c^itury, how- 
ever devout and morally wise, were to declare that 
he had learned &y communion with God the truth 
or falsehood of some external event, said to have 
happened in a distant time or place, (as a Virgin's 
immaculate conception, or somebody'simpeccability,) 
he would be thought a hopeless fanatic or mono- 
maniac. It is a first principle with us that the 
spiritual faculties can discern spiritual things only, 
and cannot teach worldly and external truth, which 
essentially demands the aid of the spedfic bodily 
senses. Nor would it any the more satisfy us, if 
the person asserted that the knowledge was im- 
parted to him in a supernatural trance or mesmerio 
rapture: for we should ask how he discriminated 
his revelation from a dream or dosing fancy ; and 
until he explained this, and gave us the means of 
testing and verifying the accuracy of this new 
faculty of his, his statement would go for nothing. 
Now it is clear that in ancient times no call was 
made for this discrimination, nor for any verification 
at all. A person who professed to have a vision 
was believed outright, provided that the moral and 
spiritual doctrine connected with it seemed satisfac- 
tory : for spiritual men then judged by the Soul all 
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thmgs that stood in any spiritual coBHection^ eves 
those whidi in our yiew manifestly eaonot be made 
indepaadent of Sense or of the common Under* 
standing. 

I mil not vex dther myself or my reader by say- 
ing one word in detail concerning the very serious 
difficulties oi the (so-called) Christian Evidences. 
It snfficea to say, that I have found them moulder 
a«fay under my own feet, the more I examined 
them, although I was profoundly anxious to find 
them vaUd, and have n^er for one instant lost the 
devotional principles and practioeE^ which, I fer- 
vently thank Orod, I learned from the epistles of 
Paul and from Christian Hymns. liCt the reader 
give to this just what weight it deserves; but let 
Inm add to it a far broader fact, — ih& state of reli- 
gious opinion among the learned divines of Pro- 
testant Germany; and then consider whether our 
modem notions of Evidence are not essentially at 
variance with formal Cliristianity. 

And here, (if I meet with a reader of that stamp,) 
I may be told that the last hint contains lamentable 
truth, but that we ought therefore to throw away 
our modem Philosophy, as false and impious, and 
adopt afresh the PhilosojJiy of the apostoUc age. 
This will be said seriously and devoutly by thou- 
sands of women, and by men of feminine under- 
standings; yet I do not hesitate to assert, that 
whoever holds this language, is (just in proportion 
to his influence) actively fighting against the souls 
of men — little as he knows it, — and helping to pro- 
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pagate heathen darkness. He virtually tells us^ 
that we shall not have Ood in our Souls, except 
hy the sacrifice of our Understandings, Hereby 
he does not any the more enter the kingdom of God 
himself, but he hinders others from entering it. As 
the old Jews "pleased not God, and were contrary 
to men," forbidding the Gentiles to be saved, unless 
they would accept the law of Moses, so have these 
modems a zeal for God, but not according to know- 
ledge. 

First of all, it is wicked so to sacrifice our under- 
standings: and secondly, though possible in an 
individual case, it is quite impossible on a large 
scale. — It is a wicked thought, that we can please 
God by a lie. It is a wicked thought, that He asks 
this of us; and that he has so constructed our na- 
ture, that its different parts are essentially in con- 
flict. And the result of such a wilM sacrifice of 
the understanding, might be a wretched, incurable, 
drivelling superstition ; nay, any amount of moral 
corruption, if the remonstrances of the understand- 
ing are thus put down by authority. It is not into 
modem EngUsh orthodoxy, nor into an enlightened 
Bomanism, that such a sacrifice might plunge us ; 
but into whatever is ugliest in the darkest Eo- 
maniam : for the check to black superstition being 
once broken in pieces, we are left at the mercy of 
accident, as to how far we may go. Now the 
Apostles and their contemporaries made no such 
sacrifice of their understandings. They breathed 
the philosophy of their own century ; and if we are 
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to imitate their spirit, we shall abide in onrs, and 
not engage the two parts of our nature in a fatal 
civil war; which is certainly what they never did, 
nor approved. The " vain philosophy" which Paul 
deprecates, is that which the Soul spurns as unspi- 
ritual, — namely, the pretence of a sanctificationfrom 
Fastings, Ceremonies and Bodily Exercise or Asce- 
ticism : Ooloss. ii. 

But secondly, such a method of solving our diffi- 
culties is impossible. Within certain limits, the 
WiU no doubt has controul over intellectual opi- 
nion, namely, when the evidence on which an opi- 
nion rests does not meet us everywhere, but in cer- 
tain places only. Then we can purposely shun 
that evidence, and fill our minds with what is of 
opposite tendency; in which way men bring them- 
selves sincerely to believe many things, which it is 
for their apparent spiritual benefit to believe or for 
their worldly interest to profess. But this power of 
the WiU is not omnipotent. Three centuries ago it 
was able to sustain a man in the disbeUef of the Co- 
pemican, and in the belief of the Tychonian theory ; 
it is now, on the contrary, quite unequal to such an 
efiect on a mind which moves in educated or half- 
educated circles ; because the certainty of truth in 
the Copemican or rather Newtonian system has 
permeated all cultivated thought: hence the Will 
cannot avoid the evidence or hinder its effect on the 
judgment. Precisely the same thing is true of those 
logical principles, which pervade, as axioms, all 
modem accurate investigation. In every step for- 
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ward ifhich the Sciences make^ in all l^eir Iiarmch 
nious results, in all their practical applications, we 
have perpetual verification of the truth of the great 
principles by which their processes are animated: 
and the conviction of this has sunk deep into the 
hearts of all, who, even as artizans only, behold the 
achievements of practical sciem%. It is thought a 
great thing for a man to stake his life on the truth 
of his reUgious fedth. It is not a great thing, but 
a matter of every day, for common men to stake 
their lives on the truth of scientific propositions; 
which propositions would be quite imcertain, if any 
doubt rested on the soundness of our scientific, 
foundations. He who knowingly sets Bdigion into 
contest with Science, is digging a pit for the souls 
of his fellow men. Except the more ignorant or 
rash, all probably will allow this : a sufficient proof 
indeed of it is found in the actual state of Theology. 
Why else would men load themselves with the un- 
endurable burden called Christian Evidences? a 
mass of investigation, which, if it is to be calmly 
and thoroughly judged, requires some ten years' 
persevering study from a cultivated intellect in its 
prime. Why all this eflfort for Theological Col- 
leges, and instruction in learned Divinity, except 
that it is felt to the very bottom of our minds, that 
external miracles can only be believed upon external 
proofs? And this is a conviction too profound* 
ever to be got rid of by any resoluteness of the Will 
to return to a more primitive metaphysics. Henee 
also it is, that in the sesta of learning the htexal 
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doctrine of the Beformers cannot flourish' any more 
than of the Apostles : for when Religion has be- 
come perversely logical^ it gets beaten on the ground 
of logic. 

Beligion can never resume her pristine vigour, 
until she becomes purely Spiritual, and, as in apos- 
tolic days, appeals only to the Soul : and the real 
problem for aU who wish to save cultivated Europe 
£rom Pantheism, Selfishness, and Sensuality, (such 
as flooded and ruined ancient Greece,) is, — to ex- 
tract and preserve the heavenly spirit of Christianity, 
while neglecting its earthly husk. Our Deists of 
past centuries tried to make religion a matter of the 
pure intellect, and thereby halted at the very fron- 
tier of its inward life : they cut themselves off even 
from all acquaintance with the experience of spi- 
ritual men, and their reUgion necessarily vacillated 
between that of Plato and Aristotle. Practical 
Ohristianity has been as nothing to them, because 
they took those divines at their word, who said that 
it all depended on historical faith; — which in fact is 
as needless, as it is confessedly insufficient. Let 
this truth be avowed, and a preacher, animated by 
the spirit of Christ and Paul, will have plenty to 
say, aUke to the vulgar and to the philosophers, 
appreciable by the Soul. Then he will be able to 
keep clear of Historical and other extraneous in- 
quiries. The guide through entanglements is this 
single principle : to render to the Understanding the 
things that belong to the Understanding, and to the 
Soul the things of tlie Soul. Th^ he may speak 
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with confidence, of what he knows and feels ; and 
call on his hearers, of themselves to try and prove 
his words. Then, the conversion of men to the love 
of Grod may take pla^e by hundreds and thousands, 
as in some former instances. Then at length some 
hope may dawn that Mohammedans and Hindoos 
may be joined in one fold with us, under one Di- 
vine Shepherd, who will have changed his name 
only. Then finally, the long schism of Jew and 
Gentile may be healed, and the hearts of \h.Q fathers 
may be turned to the childreUy ere God comes to 
smite us both with a curse. 

I well know that (if this book be read) people 
will exclaim, that I am advising them to throw away 
Ohristianity itself ^ when I make light of its histo- 
rical and miraculous side : and none will be more 
clamorous to this effect, than those who care Uttle 
about that spiritual life which Paul lived, and which 
is here set forth as essential Christianity. Now-a- 
days men are generally thought fanatical, whose 
souls are in sympathy with Paul s : and I feel cer- 
tain that this book will meet with at least as much 
dislike (not to use a harsher word) because it lays 
down certain Christian experiences as matter of 
fact, as because it treats as unimportant those 
things which are indifferent to the life of the 
Soul. Answer to God, ye who think yourselves on 
the side of Paul and John ; who say of yourselves, 
" The Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord, 
axe we;" — do you believe in Sanctification of the 
Spirit by Peace with God ? in the New Birth of the 
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Soul by believing in God? in the Free Grace of 
Him, who loved us before we loved Him ? in Justi- 
fication of the sinner, in the midst of his sins, by 
simple Faith in God ? in the permanent Union of 
the believing Soul with God ? what know you of 
the love of God shed abroad in the heart by the 
Spirit, and of the Hope, that makes not ashamed, 
thence arising ? or of man's insight into the heart of 
God, when he has received somewhat of that Spirit 
which searcheth even the deep things of God ? of a 
Faith that overcomes the World ? of a Spirit that 
guides by a higher rule than Law? Such senti- 
ments and experiences (not propositions) are the 
true heart of Christianity : and if thou. Oh reader, 
hold them not, — thou mayst haply have the shell of 
Christian truth, but thou hast not the kernel. If 
thou know and believe them, thou wilt not say, 
" They are all worth nothing, without a beUef in 
Historical and Metaphysical paradoxes." 

Alas ! what extension of Christianity can be ex- 
pected among our neglected millions, when men in 
high ecclesiastical places eagerly promote sacerdotal 
inanities! when zeal is called out for Episcopal 
Power, for Baptismal Hegeneration, for Mechanical 
ApostoUc Succession ; nay, for Episcopal Eevenues 
and lordly pomp ; when the higher clergy are ex- 
posed to the taunt of loving the splendours and 
greatness of this world, and therefore of not having 
the love of God in them ; when not only Mechanical 
Inspiration is ascribed to the Bible, but a power of 

L 
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Mechanical Consecration to the hands of Bishops 
and Priests ; nor only immaculate truth to " all and 
everything" in the book of Common Prayer, but 
extreme importance to everything in the Kubric I 
The heart sinks at the infatuation of such extrava- 
gances, while sin and crime and hardness of heart 
are abroad among us. Meanwhile, it is well if the 
Soul's present union with God in peace and joy and 
sanctification is only secretly despised, and not de- 
nounced as hypocritical or fanatical rant, by those 
who display zeal for the Church and for the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Yet of what use would Baptism 
or Bishops or the Church or the Trinity or the pro- 
mise of Heaven be to us, if the soul had here no union 
or sympathy with Grod? If earthly things have 
been tendered to us, and we receive them not, why 
should God show us things beyond the grave ? and 
if we have not been faitiiful in that which is our 
own, who shall commit to us that which is ano- 
ther's ? To rise to the full dimensions of the Jew, 
is surely pre-requisite for those who aspire to ihe 
stature of Christ; and even the Jew thirsted for 
God, found peace with Him, loved Him, rejoiced 
in Him, clung to Him. Yet, after the first blaze of 
apostolic Christianity, the heavenly flame instantiy 
paled, the Churches declined, form and rule grew 
up, Bishops became proud, superstition increased, 
controversy raged, persecution began, this World 
became the prize for which the Churches fought, 
ecclesiastical dominion took deep root, darkness 
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overspread the earthy polytheism invaded what 
should have been God's kingdom, and craelty, sen- 
suality, ambition and avarice hid beneath priests' 
robes. Devout individuals there always were, 
whose spiritual life was independent of the pre- 
vailing system : but no public and visible amelio- 
rations took place, except very partially, where 
a little Freedom was obtcdned; until the great 
Insurrection against Authority, to which the name 
of Luther has been attached. The Eeforination 
brought about much good, till the forces of 
Freedom which animated it were again . chained 
down; and then commenced a new decay, and a 
sapping of spiritual faith, aUke in Germany and 
in England. Is it not historically manifest, that 
Authority has been the bane of the Churches? 
Authority ; which means, bowing down to man, and 
therefore (unless we could serve two Masters) a 
neglecting of God. To set up men as models, in- 
sures degeneracy in everything. Christians also 
were certain to degenerate, the moment they began 
to worship apostles and books and church-rules 
and precedent and tradition, and thus to sip at 
other men s buckets, instead of drawing Uving water 
from the true founttdn, God himself. Better would 
it have been to retain peaceably in the church 
shoals of Judaists, Docetists, Gnostics, Cerinthians, 
Yalentinians, and every heterodox name which 
Theology hates, than to acquiesce in the beUef that 
all God's inspiration had been drunk up by the 

L 2 
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aposdes, and drive out into comers and overwhelm 
with contumely (as we abo now are apt to do) the 
only men who might have secured that Freedom^ 
without which there can be no Justice and no Love 
in a community. So Christ's churchy where all 
were to be brethren and where no one was to bear 
rule, was turned into a kingdom of this worlds 
where the f8w ruled over the many ; while the many 
liked to have it so, and applauded the cruel and 
wicked punishment of those who would not be sub- 
ject. So too the passions of princes and the strug- 
gles of party have dictated rigid forms «f ortho- 
doxy, which secure no one spiritual quality of soul, 
and which Satan would subscribe, if occasion re- 
quired* So now they strain out of God's ministry 
all who have scrupulous consciences, and swallow 
down the world unstrained ; and while men frown 
or tremble at Free Inquiry and bar their windows 
against the light of Criticism, they do not blush to 
enunciate, that whoso receives not the words to 
which they give assent, hath not received the love 
of the Truth, that he might he saved! Might not 
one call on the Powers of Darkness to rejoice, that 
Darkness calls itself Light, and religious England 
beUeves it ? 

But alas, it is not the Church of the State only^ 
that is paralyzed. None of the Churches, ex- 
cept in some small measure the fanatical ernes, ad- 
dress themselves directly to the Soul. Nearly all 
the teachers of that Gospel, which once scorned the 
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learning of this world, confound worldly sciences, — 
the domain of erudition,— -with spiritual knowledge 
and faith. They appeal to the InteUeot, not to the 
Soul, in order to establish a spiritual religion ; and 
try to force propositions into the mind, instead of 
bidding the heart freely to expand in the light and 
glory and love of God. 

Surely God has a noble army of faithful men, 
who would follow the right, if they did but see it : 
but many an old idol has to be broken, many a 
mental struggle to be gone through. Oh brethren, 
(if there be any whom I may dare so to address,) 
learn that inspired words were not meant as pre- 
misses for syllogisms, nor as ready-made weapons 
against heretics, nor as barriers against free thought 
and feeling ; but as torches that kindle new souls, 
so that the child in the Spirit is as truly inspired as 
the parent: for the heart of man is still young ; the 
Spirit of God has not died out. The Bible is a 
blessed book, rightly used : yet the Bible may be 
causing more spiritual evil than any other book, if 
by it you smother the Holy Spirit within your- 
selves, and condemn those who love God. A great 
revolution of mind is wanted. TJie kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, nor sermons and sab- 
baths, nor history and exegesis, nor a belief in the 
infallibility of any book, nor in the supernatural 
memory of any man; but it is, as Paul says, 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit, And he who in these last is minded as 
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Christ, is accepted with God, and shall at lengUi 
be approved by men. For to the life of God nei- 
ther beUef in miracles availeth anything, nor unbe- 
lief; but a New Creation ; and Faith that worketh 
by Love: and as many as walk after this rule, 
peace shall be upon them and mercy, and upon the 
Israel of God. 



THE END. 
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The Nemesis of Faith. 

By J. A. Fboude, M.A., 
cloth, 68. 

** This remarkable book is an emana' 
\ tion of that deep thought on the con- 
dition of man and the conventions of 
society, which is going on to a much 
greater extent, we imagine, than Par- 
liamentary or public-meeting speakers 
wot of, though it takes very various and 
even opposite directions, according to 
the circumstances, education, and re- 
ligious temperament of the thinker. . .. 

'The Nemesis of Faith' possesses 

the first requisites of a book. It has 
power, matter, and mastery of subject, 
with that largeness which must arise 
from the writer's mind, and that indivi- 
dual cliaracter— those truths of detail— 
which spring from experience or obser- 
Tation. The pictures of an English 
home in childhood, youth, and early 
manhood, as well as the thoughts and 
feelings of the student at Oxford, are 
painted with feeling pervaded by a cur- 
rent of thought ; the remarks on the 
humbug of the three learned profes- 
sions, more especially on the worldliness 
of the church, are not mere declamation, 
but the outpouring of an ea^est con- 
victicm ; the picture of Anglican Pro- 
testantism, dead to faith, to love, and to 
almost everything but wealth-worship, 
with the statement of the objects that 
Newman first proposed to himself, form 
thd best defence of Tractarianism that 
hflfe appeared, though defence does not 
sfeem to be the object of the author. 
The circumstances connected with the 
growth of the passion between Helen 
and Markham are not perhaps very 
probable, but they are skilfully contri- 
ved for thdr purpose; and the display 
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of the passion itself— the recklessness to 
everything in the woman, and the con- 
sideration of fliture consequences in 
the man— are portrayed with great 
skill. As the main literary object is to| 
display the struggles of a mind with' 
the growth and grounds of opinion, in- 
cident are subordinate to the intellec- 
tual results that spring fh)m them ; but 
there is no paucity of incident if the 
work be judged by its own standard. 
The mind ot the writer has not the 
poetical or mystic tenderness of New- 
man or Wilberforce, though not devoid 
of depth and feeling, and possessing 
considerable power. Traces of a train- 
ing for the preacher are found in a pe- 
culiar Idnd, of hortative exclamation ; 
and the general character of the com- 
position IS rhetorical— but it is the 
rhetoric of earnestness, not of empti- 
nesB."— Spectator. 

" The most striking quality in lUr. 
Fronde's writing , is his descriptive elo- 
quence. His characters are all living 
before us, and have no sameness. His 
quickness of eye is m^Affest equally in 
his insight into human minds, and in 

his perceptions of natural beauty 

Bis pages are Aill of beauty and inter- 
est. The fourth letter on old Paganism 
is an exquisite piece of poetry. The 
style ofthe letters is every where charm- 
ing. The confessions of a Sceptic are 
often brilliant, and always touching. 
The closing narrative is fluent, graphic, 
and only too highly wrought in painful 
he&utv :*—Pro»peetnie Review, May 1849. 
' " The book becomes in its soul-bum- 
ing truthAilnesSk a quite invaluable re- 
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oord of the fiery straggles and tempta- 
tions through which the youth of this 
nineteenth century has to force its wav 

in religious matters Bspedally Is 

it a great warning and protest against 
three great falsehoods. Against self- 
deluded word orthodoxy and bibliola- 
try, setting up the Bible for a mere dead 
idol instead of a living witness to 
Christ. Aeaim ftethy phUos^phio 
Infidelity, merely changing Hie ebaff of 
old systems for the chafTof new, ad- 
dressing mens' intellects and i^poring 
their spirits. Against Tractanasisnit 



trying to make men all belief at 
buighers make geese all lirer, fagr 
ness and cranuning; mannfaetvrinj 
state folly as the infidel state — '-■ — ^ 

deliberately giving the lie to 

has made man in his own image, „ 
soul, and spirit, by making the two 
decrepit for the sake of pamperiq| tlM 

last Against these tnreer-*— 

hoods, w<e aay« does the book ~ ^ 
protest; afterits own meomft 
most strongly when most unooi 
ly."— Fra«r«r'« Mag., May, 184d. 



The Beratie» of dawiing. 

With an Essay prefixed. By Whxiam Mountford. I2mo, cloth, la. 6d. 



to us by a kindred spirit TboR 

who have read Hartyria will feel thil 
no man can be better qualified than its 
author, to bring together those passa* 
ges which are at once most charaoteris* 
fie and most rich in matter tending to 
the moral and reUgioas elsvBtkMi of 
human beings.**— /n^rer. 



** This is really a book oi beauties. 
It is no collection of slveds and 
patches, but a faithful representative 
of a mind which deserves to have Its 
image reproduced in a thousand forms. 
It is such a selection from Channing as 
Ghanning himself might have made. 
It is as though we had the choicest 
passages of those divine disooufsei read 

The Sonl t her Sorrows and her Aspiratioiis. 

An Essay towards the I^^atural History of the Soul, as the basis of ThetAags* 
By Fkancu WiLMAM Kbwman, fonnerly Fellow of Baliol CkiUege^ 
Oxfbrd. Post 8V0, cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



I. C!ontents of the Infinite without US. 
II. Sense of Sin. 
m. Sense of personal Relation to God. 



IV. Progress of the Spirit. 
V. Hopes concerning Futore USt, 
TL. Prospects of Chnstianity. 



Letters to a female Triend. 

By WiuJAM VON HuMBOLT. Translated from the German. Post 8vo, 

cloth. [In Ae Freu. 

Popnlar Christiamltj t its Transitioii State and prohaUe Befe-] 

lopment. Post 8vo^ doth. [/» tte P r em. 

BeTerherations. ' 

Fep. 8V0, in paper oorer. Is. [Mw J 



DR. CHANNINQ'S MEMOIR, 
lemoir ^t irilOam EUery Channlig^ ip* 

Witii Eitracis from his Corre^ndencetand Manosoripts. Edii 
his JjTefhew, William Henry Channing; and embellished by 
v^ superior Portraits of Dr. Channing, tngraved on steel, from paanl 
ings by the eminent artists Allston and GambardeUa. 8 vols, post 6vo 
dbiai, £1 8*. 

**This is a valuable eontribution to I readied by Dr. Ghanning draiBfr his 
literature. The peculiar eminence | life makes a history of himself and 
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of his mind indispensable to the ftitore 
stndent of opinion.**— i<tt«iu«#ro. 

•« It is a work of hiffb merit, and of 
de^ interest.**— £jram*n«r. 

"He had none of the narrow into- 
lerance that distinguishes the more ri- 
gid seetariana^'*— 5/»«o<^r. 

** It is pleasing to add, that objections 
to the theological tenets of Br. Chan- 
nin^, do not prevent our entertaining a 
high admiration of his general wrtt- 
inga ; but this admiration rises to a far 
higher feeling as we study his biogra- 
phy i for we see that, * singularly lofty 
as i^ the spirit which his writings 
breathe, he was true to them in heart 
and life :* and we find the secret of liis 
eloquence in the iwwer which elevated 
ideas and enlarged conceptions of all 
tbat is just, pure, true, grand, beautiAil, 
loving, and holy, had in the transfbrm- 
atkm of his being."— CAam^^rv' Journal. 

'•The felicitous combination of a 
chaste and eloquent stvle with clear and 
powerftil reasoning, placed his writings 
b^M'e his age generally, and far before 
his age in the United States."— Tatf^ 
Magazine. 

** He was a remarkable man, and he 
rendered remarkable service. His men- 
tal history is deeply interesting."— 
Eclectic Review. 

** We find it difficult to tear ourselves 
from these deeply interesting volumes, 
which we are disposed to rank among 
the best biographies of the age.'*— 
Chrittian Reformer. 

•* It is long since a piece of biography 
has issued from the press more fraught 



with instruction than are the vc^tumes 
before us. Everjr page teems with 
thought, is expressive or elevated sym- 
pathies, and brings us in fellowship with 
mind in some of its highest tones of cid- 
ture and experience '•—JSW^wA Quor- 
terljf Review, 

"This Memoh* will be read in all 
denominations ; and wherever it is read, 
must exert a most powerful and eleva- 
ting influence.**— /n^tttVw. 

" There are many among us who owe 
more than they can tell to Dr. Ghan- 
ning, who received from him impres- 
sions never to be erased,**— Cftruft'on 
Examiner. 

"He was emphatically a Christian 
minister, in all the high meaning of that 
term. His life was eminently useftil 
and beautiful. He died in good season, 
leaving a memory that will long be 
h\e38Qa."—Ma**achfUieU8 Quarter^ Re- 
view. 

*' Ita*. Channing was no ordinary man, 
and it is well that a memoir of him 
should be given to the ^nhlic."— Stand- 
ard of Freedom. 

"We believe that the influence of 
Channing has far exceeded the measure 
of power usually attained by moral 
writers ; and we are sure that its qu^ty 
has been as pure as its extent has been 
vast. The popularity of his writings 
is one of many signs— needed indeed to 
cheer us amid more conspicuous encou- 
ragements— thac a sound and noble 
heart yet lives, and mav be reached, in 
this working, weary England.**— Pro- 
ipecUve Review. 



Tiie Arti8f s Harried life s being tliat of Albert Diirer. 

For devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well as for the 
Profit and Instmction of all Christendom, given to the light. Translated 
from the German of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. R. Stodaet. 1 vol. 
fcp. 8vo, ornamental binding, 6s. 



" It is the worthy aim of the novel- 
ist to show that even the trials of genius 
are part of its education— tliat its very 

wounds are ftirrows for its harvest 

No one, indeed, would have a right to 
eiq>ect from the author of the * Laien- 
brevier* (see Ath. No. 437) such a stem 
and forcible picture of old times and 
trials as a Memhold can give— still less 
the wire-drawn sentimentalities of a 
Hahn-Hahn ; but pure thoughts— high 
morals — tender feelings — might be 

looked for The ments of this story 

consist in its fine purpose, and its 
thoughtAiI, and for the most part just, 
^ exposition of man's inner life. To those 
Iwho, chiefly appreciating such qualities, 
Ein dispense with the stimulants of 
icident and passion, the book before us 
[will not be unacceptable.**- vl/Aeiueum. 



" The work reminds us of the happiest 

efforts of Tieck The design 

is to show how, in spito of everv obsta- 
cle, genius will manifest itseli to the 
world, and give shape and substance to 

its beautifuldreams and fancies 

It is a very pure and delightAil compo- 
sition, is tasteftilly produced in an anti- 
que s^le, and retoins in the translation 
all the peculiarities (without which the 
book would lose half its merit) of Ger- 
man thought and idiom,"— Britannia. 

" Simply then we assure our readers 
that we nave been much pleased with 
this work. The narrative portion is well 
conceived, and completely illustrates 
the author's moral; while it is inter- 
spersed with many passages which are 
full of beauty and pathos."— /n^trer. 
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Itdy t past and present. 

Or, Geneeal Views of its Histoey, Religion, Politics, Litekature, 
and Aet. „ By L. Maeiotti. 2 vols, post 8vo. Cloth, £1 Is. 

*^* The first of these volumes is a reprint, revised and enlarged, of a 
work puhlished nnder the same title in 1841, and now otit of print. The 
second volume is altogether new, and refers solely to the present condition of 
the country, and will be sold separately if required, price lOs. 6d. 



" This is a useful book, infonned with 
lively feeling and sound judgment. It 
contains an exhibition of Italian views 
of matters, social and political, by an 
Italian who has learned to speak 
through English thoughts as well as 
English words. Particularly valuable 
are the sketches of recent Italian 
history; for the pronunent characters 
are delineated in a cordial and sympa- 
thetic spirit, ;^et free from enthusiastic 
ideas, and with unsparing discrimina- 
tion The criticisms on " The Past" 

will richly repay perusal; it is, how- 
ever, on " The Present" of Italy that 
the main interest of the book resides. 
This volume does not merely possess an 
interest similar to that of contemporary 
works ; it supplies a desideratum, and 
is well adapted to aid the English 



reader in forming a just estimate of the 
great events now in progress in Italy. 
Wot the least wonderfm part of the 
book is the entire mastery the author 
has acquired of our language.'* — Ex- 
aminer ^ April. 

"This important work treats the 
literature and politics of Italy In a 
masterly manner, and will repay ten- 
fold the labour of perusal."— Dot^^d* 
JerrolcCg Weekly Paper. 

"This is an exceedingly seasonable, 
intelligent, and interesting work.»» — 
Daily News. 

" Our author has an earnest, nay en- 
thusiastic, love and admiration of his 
native country; with the ability and 
eloquence to render his subject very 
interesting and attractive."— 'Jtfomtng- 
Advertiser. 



The following notices refer to the first volume of the work : — 



" The work is admirable, useful, in- 
structive. I am delighted to find an 
Italian coming forward with so much 
noble enthusiasm, to vindicate his 
country and obtain for it its prwer 
interest in the eyes of Europe. The 

English is wonderftil I never saw 

any approach to such a style in a 
foreigner before— as ftill of beauty in 
diction as in thought "—S»> E. Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. 

" I recognise the rare characteristics 
of genius— a large conception of the 
topic, a picturesque diction founded on 
profound thought, and that passionate 
sensibility which becomes the subject— 
a subject beautiful as its climate, and 
inexhaustible as its soil." — B. Disraeli, 
Esq., M.P. 

" A very rapid and summary resume 
of the fortunes of Italy from the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the present 
moment.— A work of industry and 
labour, written \vith a good purpose. — 
A bird's-eye view of tne subject that 
will revive the recollections of the 
scholar, and seduce the tyro into a 
longer course of TeB.dmg."—Athenceum. 

••This work contains more inform- 
ation on the subject, and more refer- 
ences to the present position of Italy, 
than we have seen in any recent pro- 
duction." — Foreign QuarteHy Review. 

" In reference to style, the work 



before us is altogether extraordinary, 
as that of a foreigner, and in the higher 
quality of thought we may commoid 
tne author for his acute, and often 
original, criticism, and his quick per- 
ception of the grand and beautiAu in 
his native literature."— Pre*cott (in the 
Nor^ American Review.) 

'* The work before ua consists of a 
continuous parallel of the political and 
literary history of Italy from the earli- 
est period of the middle ages to the 
present time. The author not only 

Senetrates the inner relations of those 
ual appearances of national life, hut 
possesses the power of displaying them 
to the reader with great clearness and 
effect. We remember no other work in 
which the civil conditions and literary 
achievements of a people have been 
blended in such a series of living pic- 
tures, representing successive periods ot 
history."— AlgeTueine Zeitung. 

"An earnest and eloquent work."— 
Examiner. 

"A work ranldng distinctlv in the 
class of belles lettres, and well deserv- 
ing of a library place in England." — 
Literary Gazette. 

" A work warmly admired by excel- 
lent judges."— rair* Magazine. 

**Aja. admirable work written with 
great power and beauty."— Pro/. Long- 
fellow. (Poets and Poetry of Europe.) 
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ne Principles of Natare^ }^f Dirine Rerelations^ and a Yoiee 

TO MANKIND. By and through Andrew Jackson Davis, the 
"Poughkeepsie Seer/' and "Clairvoyant." 2 vols, large 8vo. cloth, 
18s. 
#*:> The Work consists of 800 pages, including a history of its produc- 
tion, with a Biographical Sketch, and Portrait (engraved on Steel) of the 
Author. 

" Viewed as one will, the book is one 
of the most remarkable literary curi- 
osities ever heard of."— McutachtuetU 
Quarterly Remew. 

" The main idea is skilfully sustained 
and developed, and there is a great deal 
in the book that we admire, and have 
long admired in other connexions."-^ 
American Christian Examiner. 

** A very wonderfid book, exhibiting 
everywhere a gigantic graspof thought." 
—Critic. 

"Let our readers distinctly under- 
stand that we do not on any supposition 
regard this book as common place, or 
easily explained. Be it fraud, delusion, 
or mixture,— be it mesmerism, or newly 
invented communication from the 
spiritual world, or downright revelation, 
be it any one of these, or anything else, 
it is very curious. As soon as the right 
name is found, for it, we will be the mrst 
to call, of tliat name, extraordinary,— 
very e^^itraordinary."— -.^^^Tueum^ 



"Taken as a whole, the work is a 

Profound and elaborate discussion of the 
^hiUmpky of the UnivergCt and for gran- 
denr or conception, soundness of prin- 
ciple, clearness of illustration, order of 
arrangement and encyclopeddlacal range 
of suqiects, I know of no work of an^ 
single mind that will bear away from it 
the palm. To every theme the inditing 
mind approaches with a certain latent 
consciousness of mastery of all its 
pnnciples, details, and technicalities; 
and yet without the least ostentatious 
displayof superior mental powers."— iJr. 
BuA, Frofesttor of Hebrew in New York. 

"In whatever view the work is 
regarded, it is a very remarkable pro- 
dnction, and will assuredly attract 
extensive, attention here, as it already 
has in America." — Morning Advertiser. 

"The book has excited so much 
interest in America, that though large, 
consisting df 800 pages, 900 copies were 
add in one week."— i«V>ff»^ Herald. 



Peter Jones^ or Onward Boand. 

An Autobiography. Post 8vo, cloth. 3s. 



"The idea of the biography is to 
depict a mind rising from' a condition 
of ignorance, and, by means of me- 
chamcs' institutions, and the readin^^ of 
books in the English tongue, realising 
for itself the relations between philoso- 
phy, science, and religion, and the 



bearing of all on theological dogmata 
and the literature of the Hebrews. 
The writer is manifestly competent to 
his task, and has accomplished it ^th 
uncommon ability and considerable 
taste." — Douglas Jerrold's Newspaper. 



Pdems. Bj Ralpb Valdo Emerson. 

Post 8vo. 6s. cloth gilt. 



"There are in these stanzas many 
a fine image and sometimes a cluster 
of such— scattered symbols of deep sig- 
nificance — and the presence of sincere 

and earnest thinking everywhere 

A wild low music accompanies these 
artless strains ; an indistinct, uncertain 
melody— such a tune as. ah untaught 
musical nature might choose to itself in 
solitary places There are some- 
times stanzas which are suggestive, not 
only in a political relation, but in one 
far higher— as toucliing those social re- 
forms which now everywhere command 
the attention of society. Some portions 
of a series of poems entitled * Wood 
Notes,' are in their peculiar way vet 
finer; and the entire succession has 
been enthusiastically received on the 
other side of the Mlan.tlc.'*—Athenaum. 



" There are in this volume unmistake- 
able evidences of genius; the soul of 
the poet flashes out continually ; and the 
hand of the ^oet is seen often."— CnYtc. 

" He occasionally reminds us of the 
reflective depth of Wordsworth; and 
sometimes evinces a delicate fancy and 
richness of epithetworthyof Tennyson." 
— Manchester Examiner. 

"His lines a;re full of meaning."— 
Jnguirer. 

** To read his finer i)ieces is to our 
I>oetic feelinj^ like receiving a succes- 
sion of electnc shocks ; . . , .even his un- 
shaped fragments are not bits of glass 
but of diamond, and have always the 
true poetic lustre. We know of no 
compositions that surpass his in their 
characteristic excellence."— C%w<»a» 
Examiner, 
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Emleaf ran ifter the Ckrlstian Life. (Pint Series.) 

By James ILurMNEAU. Second Edltimi} Mmo, Is, ed, oloCh. 

Indearoan after the Christian Life. (Seeomd Series.) 

6i{.cloth. 



By James Mabtovbau. l2sao, 7«. 

** Heartily do we ireloome a seoond 
volume of 'Endeayoun after the 
ChristiaD Life,' because when all that 
suits not our taste is omitted, we have 
still left more to instruct, interest, im- 
prore, and elevate, than in almost any 
other volume Tvith which we are ac- 

3uainted Whatever may be its 
efieots, we regard it as one of the most 
precious sifts to the religious world in 
modem ames."— /n^wrer. 

"Mr. Martfneau is known, much 
beyond the limits of his own denomin- 
aifen. as a man of great gifts and ac- 
complishments, and his publications 
have been all marked by subtle and 
Vigorous thought, much beauty of 
Imagination, and certain charms of 
o<Mnpo8ition, which are sure to find 

adndrers There is a ddicaey and 

ethereality of ethical sentiment in 
these discourses which must commend 
them» and we may safely say that many 

Pelitical Econonj, and the Phllosephy ef dot emnent. 

A Series of Essays selected from the works of M. be Sismonbi. WiSh 
an Historical Notice of his life and Writings by M. Mionet. Trans* 
lated from the French, and illustrated by Extracts from an nnpnbKshed 
Memoir, and from M. de Sismondi's private Journals and Letters, to 
whicb is added a I&t of his Worlcs, and a preliminary Essay^ by the 
Translator. 8vo. cloth, 128. 



of the orthodox in aQ departments 
might receive from them intellectval 
stimulus, moral polish, and In tCxilie 
moods religious edification,''— i^onoMt- 
JbrmM. 

** One of the most interesting, attrac- 
tive, and most valuable series of casajs 
wfaieh the literature of GhristiaMtj iias 
received from priest or layttsaii Air 
many a year. 

** volumes that have in tlMm boOi 
intellect and true eloquence, and wfakh 
satisfy the underatanding while th^ 
please the taste and improve the htaarL 

** When we say that these Diaoammet 
are eminmtiy pradUal, we mean that 
they are adapted, not only formsEB In 
the abstract— to teach the duties wi 
Christianity everywhere— 4Nit also 'wHh 
reference to the drcnmstanoes ff 
society— of the age and eountiy m 
which our lot is oast."— CrM(. 



•* In this country the views of Sismon- 
di, long derided, and long kept down, 
have lately achieved a signal triumph, 
and are still advancing for the amelio- 
ration of social ills The essays 

embody Sismondi's settled views on 
Political Economy, and on the true 
policy which should animate a Govern- 
ment After having studied more 

deeply than most men, the science of 
Government and the speculation^ of 
Political Philosophy, he settied down 
into the conviction that the principles 
of Christianity were as appncable to 
the life of nations as to that of indivi- 
duals, and that the happiness of the 
people would behest promoted by ob- 
serving them Besides the essays 

the volume contains many curious illus- 
trations of the Life of Slsmondi 

In an ingenious preliminary essay by 
the translator, the views of Sismonai 
are applied to our social condition at 
the present time. The volume is alto- 
gether admirably produced, and, we 
tiiink, is entitied to the earnest consi- 
deration of all persons who take an 
interest in social politics."— J^rtftmnta. 

"Few recent writers on Political 



Economy have claims on our attaitlon 
equal to those of Sismondi. In England 
he is best known as an historian, but he 
is no less entitled to high reputation as 
a sound and thoughtftd expounder of 
the social sciences We cordiaEy re- 
commend this volume, as foimitLg a 
most pleasant introduction to the stedy 
of the sciences of which it treats. It is 
both valuable in itself and peeoMaiiy 
weU timed."— ^«o#. 

** The work is admirably trandaitetf . 
It has all the vigour of original oom- 
position. The preliminary notice hy 
the translator is replete with enlight- 
ened ideas. We heartily commena'tte 
volume to all who feel an interest in the 
great social and political pr6bleiB8 
which must soon be solved and adjwl* 
ed, lest England is reduced to the state 
of Ireland.'*— Dm^&M JerroWsKewt. 

*' We should like that these essays 
should have a wide circulation, and 
that the tone of pure benevolence 
which pervades them should thrfll the 
hearts of cold-blooded economists with 
tenderer feelings of commiseration 
than usuaUy mingle with their frigid 
calculations. There can be no qi 
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u to tbe evUfl Iw so powerfully expoges 
being directly oauaed by the reckless 
«pplicath>ii of the pnucipleB he would 
entirely discard. 

" They will amply repa/ a careful 
reading, as each is a masterly discussion 
of the most prominent questions rela- 
ting to our social coBdition.'*—^oM«on. 



**A writer of first-rate merit in 
history and politics, and one whose 
sympathy with the poor and discern- 
ment of the true good of men and of 
nations must give weight to all his 
moral convictionB, concerning the right 
and wrong of our results."— Pro9>eclioe 
Bwiew, 



History •f tlie lebrew lonarehy^ from the Administratioii of 

Sunuel to the Babylonish Captivity. 8vo, doth, lOs. 6d. 



only materials for his work.'*— Proirpec- 
tive Review. 

**Thi8 book must be regarded, we 
think, asthe most valuable contribution 
ever made in the English Language to 
our means of understanding that por- 
tion of Hebrew History to which it 

relates The Author has not the 

common superstitious reverence for the 
Bible, but he shows everywhere a large, 
humane, and Christian spirit."— 3/a«~ 
ttu^Ufsetts Quarterly Review. 



" It is truly refreshing to find Jewish 
history treated, as in the volume before 
us, according to the rules of sound 

criticism, a^ good sense The 

publication of such a work will form 
an epoch in biblical literature in this 
country.'*— /nywiner. 

"The Author has brought a very 
aeute mind, familar with loiowledge 
that is beyond the range of ordinary 
scholarship, to the task of combining 
and interpreting the antique and frag- 
mentary records which contain the 

flononr 3 or^ the Story of the hrvre Caspar and the fltilr Annerl. 

By Clemens BbentanO» With an Introduction and a Biographical 
Notice of the Author, hy T. W. Appell, Translated from the German. 
Fcp. 8vo. gilt edges, 28. 6d. 

Sttlspeare's Dranatic Art^ and his relation to Calderon and 

Goethe. Translated ih)m the German of Dr. H£BmaivnUlkici. 8vo. 128. 
cloth. 

Outline of Contents. 
I. Sketch of the History of the Eng- 
lish Drama before Shakspeare. 
— R. Greene and Marlowe, 
n. Shakspeare's Life and Times, 
ni. Shalcspeare's Dramatic Style, and 
Poetic View of the World and 
Things. 
*'We strongly recommend the book 
to the notice of every lover of Shaks- 



IV. Criticism of Shakspeare*s Pl^s. 
y. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare of 
doubtful Authority. 

VI. Calderon and Goethe in their rela- 
tion to Shakspeare. 



peare, for we may truly say that it is 
well calculated to fill up a void in oar 
own as well as in German literature.'*— 
WedmitUgter Review, 

" The author has the * Philosophic 
desth/ which we vainly look for in 
Sehlegel's critlcifan of the great poet." 
-The Dial. 

" We welcome it as an addition to our 
books on the national dramatist— ex- 
haustive, comprehensive, and philo- 
sophical after a scholastic fashion, and 
throwing new lights upon many things 
in* SbakspeBTe.'*— Spectator. 

** The work of Ulrici in the original, 
haa held, ever since its publication, an 
honoured place upon our shelves. We 
consider it as being, when taken all in 
all, one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions ever made to the criticism of 
Shakspeare. The theoretical system 
upon which it rests, if not altogether 
accurate or completely exhaustive, is. 



at all events, wide and searching ; its 
manner of expression is almost every- 
where clear and in«ctical, and its 
critical expositions are given with 
eoual delicacy of feeling and liveliness 

or fluicy Here there are treated, 

svcoeeaively, Shakspeare's language, 
his mode of representing characters, 

and his dramatic invention 

Our authcHT has not only spoken 

with excellent good sense, out has 
placed one or tm> important points of 
Shakspeare's poetical dbaracter in a 
clearer light than that in which we are 
accustomed to regard them. Shakspeare 
is shown to be the historically-dramatic 
poet of enlightened Christianity ; and 
the highest value of his works consists 
in their adequately representing, in the 
light of imagination, the Christian 
prospect of man's mysterious destiny." 
—Taift MagaaHne. 

** A good translation of Dr. Ulrid's 
work on Shakspeare cannot fail of being 
welcome to the English thinker. It is. 
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tn fluet, m yindioatlon of onr great p6et 
fh>m a charge which has lately been 
brought against him by critics on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Dr. Ulrici boldlr 
claims for him the rank of an emi- 
nently Christian author The pre> 

sent work is the least German of all 
German books, and contains remaiic- 
able noTelty in its views of the subiect 
and the arrangement of its topics. The 
plan adopted bv Dr. Ulrici of contem- 
plating each play in the light of a 
central idea is especially deserving of 

all praise We recommend the entire 

criticism to the perusal of the judicious 

. " Excellencies of a high order per- 
vade this performance, which, in our 
judgment, entitle it to the ^teful re- 
cepnon of all who are desux)us of be- 
coming better acquainted with the 

mind of Shakspeare The sketch 

of the modern dramatic art with which 
the book opens, as well as of the life of 
Shaksjpeare, is well drawn ; indeed, the 
historical sketches throughout are ad- 
.Th 



views are ingenkms, and ibe«riti«iliiii8 
on the several dramas are admirabiev 
and will fiilly repay the reader's etn^.* 
— Nonamformut. 

** We wdcome this work as a valu- 
able accession to Shaksperian Htera- 
ture. It is ^e principal object of Dr. 
Ulrid's criticisms of the several pUvs, 
to trace and bring to light the fiuia»> 
mental and vivif^g idea of each. Ite 
this difficult task we think he has 
been eminentlv successftd We can- 
not dismiss this very valuatde woric. 
which breathes a tone of pure and ex- 
alted morality, derived man a mind 
truly religious, and whose hxAy and 
chastening influence expresses itadf 
throughout, without remarking bow 
much we admire the excellent manner 
in which it is translated." — In 

"Ulrici's admirable 
Dramatic Art' has been lately^traas- 
lated with conriderable skill. We re- 
commend the work as an additi<m to 
our higher critical literature, and we 
should like to recur to it more MIy.'' — 
ChrisUan Bemembraneer. 



mirably executed The author's 

ne life of Jesas^ Critically Examined. 

By Dr. David Friedrich Stbauss. 3 vols. 8vo. £1 I6s. cloth. 



"The extraordinary merit of tins 
book — Strauss's dialectic dexterity, i 
his forensic coolness, the even polish of > 
his stvle. present him to us as the ac- 
compusheid pleader, too completely 
master of his work to feel the tempta- 
ti(m to unfair advantage or unseemly 
temper.... We can testify that the 
translator has achieved a very tough 
work with remarkable spirit and fideli- 
ty. The author, though indeed a good 
writer, could hardly have spoken better 
had his country and language been 
English. The work has evidently fal- 
len Into the hands of one who has not 
only effective command of both lan- 
gui^es, but a familiarity with the sub- 
ject-matter of theological criticism, and 
an initiation into its technical phraseo- 
\ogY."—fVestmiMter and Foreign Quar- 
terly BevieWy 1847. 

" Whoever reads these vcdumes with- 
out any reference to the German, must 
be pleased with the easy, perspicuous, 
idiomatic, and harmonious force of the 
English stvle. But he will be still 
more satisned when, on turning to the 
original, he finds that the rendering 
is word for word, thought for thought, 
and sentence for sentence. In pre- 
paring so beautiful a rendering as tibte 
present, the difficulties can have been 
neither few nor small in the way 
of preserving, in various parts of the 
work, the exactness of the translation, 
combined with that uniform harmony 
and clearness of style, which impart 



to the volumes before us the air 
and spirit of an original. A modest 
and kmdly care for nia reader's con- 
venience has induced the translator 
often to supplv the rendering into Eng- 
lish of a Greek quotation, where there 
was no corresponding rendering into 
Grerman in the original. Indeed, 
Strauss may well sa^, as he does in ttie 
notice, which he wntes for this EnglMi 
edition, that as fkr as he has examiiud 
it, the translatioR is. '* et accurata et 
perspicua.' " — Prospecthe Renew. 

" In regard to learning, acuteness, and 
sagacious ooojectures. the work resem- 
bles Niebuhr's* History of Home. » The 
general mannw of treating the sutiJect 
and arranging the chapters, sections, 
and parts of the argument, indicatM 
consummate dialectical skiU; while the 
style is cl^ur, the expression direct, aad 
the author's openness in referrinji^ to his 
sources of information, and statmg bis 
conclusions in all their simplicity, is 

candid and exemplary It not OBly 

surpasses all Its predecessors of its kind 
in learning, acuteness. and thorough in- 
vestigation, but it is marked by a serious 
and earnest spirit." — ChruOanEjeanUmer. 

" I found in M. Strauss a young man 
full of candour, gentleness, and modesty 
—one pofisessed of a soul that was al- 
most mysterious, and, aa it were, sad- 
dened by the reputation he had vained. 
He scarcely seems to be the auvior of 
the work under consideration.*'— QmmmI, 
Revue des Mondet. 
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fhe Vnunas of IphigeilR« in Tanris^ and Torqnata Vass«^ if 

Goethe; and the MaID OP ORLEANS, of Schii.ler. Translated, 
(omitting some passages,) with IntroductoiyEemarks, by Anna Swan wick. 
8to^ clotn; 6s. 

•• It is seldom that we meet with a 
translator so competent as the lady 
wko- hus here rendered these selections 
from the two great poets of Germany 
llkto elegant and vigorous English verse. 
The ♦Iphigenia* of Groethe has been 
already well done by Mr. William Tay- 
1«, of Norwich ; but his version is not, 
by many degrees, so readable as the 
<»e before us.**—Athenaum. 

** We have to congratulate the trans- 
lator on perfect success in a very diffl- 
enlt task."^DuMiA Unwernty Magazine. 

"The translator has cone to her 
beaotiful task in the right spirit, ad- 
hering with fidelity to the words of the 
ori^al, and evidently penetrating the 
mind of the poet. The translations 



are very beautifW ; and while they will 
serve to make the mere English reader 
acquainted with two of the most perfect 
works ever written, the Iphigenia and 
the Tasso; they will form useM assist- 
ants to those who are commencing the 
study of the German language."— Fo- 
re^* Quarterly Review. 

" This English version presents these 
poems to us in a garb not unworthy of 
the conceptions of their authors."-— 
Maming C/iranicle. 

"The verse is smooth and harmo- 
nious, and no one acquainted with the 
original can fail to be struck with its 
great fidelity and accuracy."— CAmiiVin 
Teaefter. 



Chanmiig's Vorks^ Coiii|»lete. 

Edited by Joseph Barker. In 6 vols. I2mo. 6a. sewed, 8s. cloth. 

A Retrospect of the Religions Life of £ugland } 

Or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By John James Tayler, 
B.A. Post 8vo. lOs 6d. cloth. 



•* The work is written in a chastely 
beautiful style, manifests extensive 
reading and careful researqh; is fiill 
of thought, and decidedly original in 
its character. It is marked alfio by 
tike modesty which usually characterises 
. trae merit. "—Iw^rer. 

" Mr. Tayler is actuated bv no sec- 
tarian bias, and we heartily thank him 
for this additi<Hi to our religious litera- 
ture." — Wettmintter Review. 

*• It is not often our good fortune to 
meet with a book so well conceived, 
ao well written, and so instructive as 
this. The various phases of the national 
mind, described with the clearness and 
f&sce of Mr.Tavler.Anmish an inexhaust- 
ible material for reflection. Mr. Tayler 
^reigards all partiesin turn from an equita- 
nWle point ot view, is tolerant towards in- 
tolerance, and admires zeal and excuses 



fanaticism, wherever he gees honesty. 
Nay, he openly asserts that the religion 
of mere reason is not the religion to 
produce a practical effect on a people ; 
and therefore regards his own class 
only as one element in a bette^^ possible 
church. The clear and comprehen- 
sive grasp with which he marshals his 
facts, is even less admirable than the 
impartiality, nay» more than that, the 

general kindliness with which he re- 
ects upon ti^m."— Examiner. 
"The writer of this volume has 
all the calmness belonging to one who 
feels hhnself not mixed up with the 
struggle he describes. There is about 
it a tone of great moderation and can- 
dour : and we cannot but feel confident 
that we have here, at least, the product 
of a thoroughly honest mind." — Lowe's 
Edinbwgh Magazine. 



Tlie Elements of Indiyidualism. 

By William Maccall. Post 8vo, *Js. 6rf. cloth. 



**It is a book worthy of perusal. 
Even those who can find no sympathy 
with its philosophy, will derive plea- 
sure and improvement from the many 
exquisite touches of feeling, and the 
many pictures of beauty which mark 
its pages. 

"The expansive philosophy, the pene- 
trative intellect, and the general 
humanity of the author, have rendered 



The ElemerUf of Individualism a book ol 
strong and general interest."— CrtYic. 
" We have been singularly interested 

by this book Here is a speaker and 

thinker whom wo may secwely feel to 
be a lover of truth, exhibiting in his 
work a form and temper of mind very 
rare and peculiar in our time."— Mon- 
chester Examiner. 
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A Msc^nrte tf lalten pertafaiig to IdUglti. 

B7 THEODOSB PABKXB. Post 8T0. 78. oloth. 
CONTENTS: 



Book!.— Of Beliffion in General; or, 

a Dlsooorse of the Sentiment and its 

Manifestations. 
Book a.'The Relation of the Beligions 

Sentiment to God; or, a Discourse 

of Inspiration. 
Book 3.— The Relation of the Beligions 

Sentiment to Jesns of Nazareth; or, 

a Discourse of Christianity. 

** Mr. Parker is a very original writer. 
We recommend the work to our readers 
as one d! a yerr remarkable kind, which 
cannot fairly be Jadced of by detached 
extracts."— JSdtn^wrM Review, October, 
1847. 

•♦ Parker writes like a Hebrew 
prophet, enriched by the ripest culture 

of the modem world His loftiest 

theories c(Mne thundering down into 
life with a rapidity and directness of 
aim which, wmle they alarm the timid 
and amaze the insincere, afford proof 
tiiat he is less eager to be a reformer 
of men's thinking, than a thinker for 
their reformation. Whatever judgment 
the reader may pronounce on the philo- 
sophy of the TOlume, he will close it, we 
venture to affirm, with the consciousness 
that he leaves the presence of a truly 
great mind ; of one who is not only un- 
oppressed by his large store of learning, 
but seems absolutely to require a mas- 
sive weight of knowledge to resist and 
regulate the native force of his thought, 
and occupy the grasp of his imagina- 
tion." — Wettmhuter and Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, 1847. 

"There is a mastery shown over 
every element of the Great Subject, 
and the slight treatment of it in parts 
no reader can help attributing to the 

{>lan of the work, rather than to the 
ncapacity of the author. From the 
resources of a mind singularly exube- 
rant by nature and lalxniously enriched 
by culture, a system of results is here 
thrown up, and spread out in luminous 
exposition."— Projpedfcc Review. 

** Mr. Parker is no ephemeral teacher. 
His aspirations for the Aiture 



Book 4.— The Belation of the BeUgiooi 
Sentiment to the Greatest of Books; 
or. a Discourse of the Bible. 

Book B.— The Relation of the Beligiois 
Sentiment to the Greatest of Human 
Institutions ; or, a Discourse Of tlie 
Church. 



are not less glowing than his ertfrnatu 
for the past. He revels in waim anti- 
cipations of the orient splendoms, of 



which all past jgrstems are but the we- 

; tnere 
consistency and boldness about it whioti 



cursors His language is neii 

narrow nor unattractive 



there i» a 



will strike upon chords which, when 
they do vibrate, will make the ean 
more than tingle. We are living in 
an age which deals in broad vaaex- 
hansave theories; which reqdtrat % 
system that will account for everything, 
and assigns to every Ikct a place, 
and that no forced one, in the vast 
economy of things. Whatever defects 
Mr. Paricer's view mav have, it meets 
these requisites. It is large enoagh, 
and promising enough ; it is not afraid 
of history. It puts forth claims ; it is 
an articulately speaking voice. It deals 
neither in c<nntHX>ini8e nor abatement. 
It demands a hearing; it speaks with 
authority. It has a cmnplete and de- 
termined aspect. It is dencient neitte 
in candour nor promises; and vtm^ 
ever comes forward in this way wffl 
certainly find hearers." — Christian £»• 
membrtmcer. 

**It is impossible for any one toMA 
the writings of Theodore Parker wiHl- 
out being strongly impressed by them. 
They abound in passages of fervid do- 

auence— eloquence as remarkable fat 
tie truth of feeling which dhnects it, as 
for the genius by which it is inspired. 
They are distinguished by i^iiloeophieal 
thought and learned investigation, no 
less than by the sensibility to beauty 
and goodness which they manifest.***- 
Chrietian Reformer. 



li 



The Life of Hiehael Serretas. 

By W. H. Drumhond, D.D. 12mo. doth 3#. Sd 

flistorieal Sketches of the Old Painters. 

By the Author of the " Log Cabin." 28. 6d. paper cover ; 3s. doth. 

Chanming's Vorks^ Comiriete. (fledderwick^s Editiom.) 

6 vols, post 8vo. reduced to £1, Is. cloth. (Uniform with the Memoirs.) 

Ireland^ amd her FaMine. 

A Discourse. By James Mabtimeau. I2mo. 6d. 
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Ike BiUe aid tke Child. 

A Disooune on Religions Education. By Jakbs MARinntAU. 12mo.€d. 

flymiis for the CbristiaH Chareh and flome. 

Edited by James Mabi^eau. Sixth Edition* 12mo. 38. 6d. cloth. 

The Uacathn of Taste. 

A Series of Lectures. By William Macoall. 12mo. 28. 6d. 

The Agents of Cifiliiation. 

A Series of Lectures. By William Macoall. 12mo. 38. 6d. cloth. 

leetnres to Young len. 

On the Cultivation of the Mhid, the Formation of Character, and the Con- 
duct of Life. By George W. Burkap. Royal 8vo. 9d. 



" This, we can foresee, is destined to 
become a household book, and it is a 
lone time since we met with any work 
better deserving of such distinction. 



We do not know of any work on the 
same subject of equal excellence, and 
those of our readers who are wise will 
buy and study it."— 7%« JpprenHoe. 



leetares on the Memory of the Jnst 3 

Being a Series of Discourses in the Lives and Times of the Ministers of Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds. By Rev. C. Wicksteab. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 
3». W. 

An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity. 

By Charles C. Hehnell. Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. doth. 

Christian Theism. 

By the Author of ' 
as. 6d. cloth. 



'An Inquhy concerning the Origin of Cliristiaiiity.'' 8vo. 



The Life of the Rer. Joseph Blanco Vhite. 



Written by Himself. With Portions of his Correspondence. Edited by 
John Hamilton Thom. 3 vols. x>ost 8vo. ^1 4s. cloth. 



*< This is a book which riv«ts the at- 
tention, and makes the heart bleed. It 
has, indeed, with regard to himself, in 
its substance, though not in its ar- 
rangement, an almost dramatic cha- 
racter ; so clearly and strongly is the 
living, thinking, active man projected 
from the face of the records which he 
has left. 

" His spirit was a battle-field, upon 
which, with fluctuating fortune and sin- 
gular intensity, the powers of belief and 
scepticism waged, from first to last, their 
unceasing war; and within the com- 
pass of his experience are presented to 
our view most of the great moral and 
spiritual problems that attach to the 
condition of our nce.**—Quarter^Ilev. 

" This book will improve his (Blanco 
White's) reputation. There is much in 

Inther ReTired. 

Or, a Short Account of Johannes Ronge, the Bold Reformer of the Catholic 
Church in Germany. By A. Andresen. 8vo. Is. 

Scenes and Characters^ illustrating Christian Trath. 

Edited by the Rev. H. Ware. 2 vols. 18mo. doth. Reduced to 58. 



the peculiar c(mstruetion of his mind, 
in its close union of the moral with the 
intellectual Acuities, and in its restless 
desire for truth, which may remind the 
reader of Doctor Arnold."— -Bofaminer. 

** There is a depth and force in this 
book which tells."— C%m^» Remem- 
branom', 

** These volumes have an interest 
beyond the character of Blanco White. 
Ancl beside the intrinsic interest of his 
self-portraiture, whose character is indi- 
cated in some of our extracts, the corre- 
spondence4n the letters of Lord Holland, 
Sbuthey, Coleridge, Channing, Norton, 
Mm, Aofessor Powell. Dr. Hawkins, 
and other names of celebrity, has con- 
siderable attractions in itself; without 
any relation to the biographical purpose 
with whichitwas published."— <^peeto^or. 
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I^n^irs •f the life •f the ler. laiit Cttrpeiiter^ LLV. f ' * 

With Selections fnlttk hk Ckirfcepondenoe. Edited by hia Sob, Bu^Ieu. 
Lakt Carpenter, B. A. With a portrait. 8vo. 128. doth. 

The log CaUn \ or the VorM hefore you. 

By the Author of " Three Experiments of Living," '* Sketches of the Old 
Painters.** &c. Is. 6d. paper cover ; 28. cloth ; Ss. 6d. extra dotb, gilt edgflU 

Stories for Sunday Aftemooiifu 

From the Creation to the Advent of the Messiah. For the use of Ollildm 
from 5 to U years of age. By Mrs. George Daitson, (late Hiss Sdsajt 
Fakmt Crompton.) lemo, la. 6d. cloth. 

most part correct. ^ The stories ar^ 



** This is a very pleasine little volume, 
which we can confidently recommend. 
It is designed and admirably adapted 
for the use of children from five to 
eleven years of age. It purposes to 
inftise into that tender age some ac- 

2uaintance with the foct^ and taste 
)r the study of the Old Testament. 
The style is simple, easy, and for the 



told in a sfdrited and graphio mani&er. 
*' Those who are engaged in teaching 
the young, and in laying the founda- 
tion of good character 5v early reli- 
idous and moral impressions, will be 
thankM for additional vesoorces of a 
kind so judicious as tliis vobune."— 
Inquirer. 



Matins and Yes|»ersj 

With Hymns, and Occasional Devotional Pieces. By John Bowrikg. 
Third Edition, I8mo. cloth, reduced to 28. 6d. 



ness and charm in many of the iHeces 
which compose the volume that must 
lead a person who has once looked into 
it to wish again and again to rectur fo 
it." — Chri$tian Examiner. 



" This book is a little gem in its way. 
Of the beautifltl devotional poetry it 
contains we need not speak ; it is 
familiar to the lips and to the hearts of I 
multitudes. There is a pectriiar sweet- | 

Sketches of Married Life. 

By Mrs. Follen. Boyal 8vo. Is. 4d. 

The Complete Vorks of the Rer. Orrille Dewey^ D.V. 

8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

The Antobio$praphy and Justification of S. Ronge. 

Translated from the German, Fifth Edition, by J. Lord, A.M. Fep. 
8vo. Is. 
" A plain, straightforward, and manly I career of this remarkable man."— Wbi*. 
statement of facts connected with the | nUmter Review. 

Christianity : the Deliyerance of the Son!^ and its life. 

By William Mountford, M.A. Fcp 8vo, cloth; 2s. 

Martyria i a Legend. 

Wherein are contained Homilies, Conversations, and Incidelits of the Reign 
of Edward the Sixth. Written by William Mountford, Clerk. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth; 6s, 

The Sick Chamber : a Manual for Noi'ses. 

18mo. Is. cloth. 

"A small but sensible and- useful 

treatise, which might be fittingly en^ 

titled tlie Hick Room Manual. It is a 

brief outline of the necessary cares 



and precautions which the chamber of 
an invalid requires, but which even ( 

3 uick- sighted aJSection does not always ' 
ivine."— -<lf^. 



Vhat is Religion ! The Question Answered. 

By Henry Colman. Fcp 8vo ; Is. 6d. cloth. 

Liyermore's Connientary on the Fonr (lospels. 



8vo. *». 6d. cloth. 
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two Orationis against taking away Hainan Life^ nnder any 

Circumstances ; and in explanation and defence of the misrepresented doc- 
trine of Non-resistanee. Bv Thomas Coopbb, Author-^of " The Purgatory 
of Suicides.'* Post 8v6. Is. in paper cover. 
"Mr. Cooper p68ses8e8 undeniable 

abilities of no mean order, and moral 

courage beyond many The man- 
liness with which he avows, and the 

boldness and zeal with which he urges, 

the doctrines of peace and love, respect 

for human rights, and moral power, 

in these lectures, are worthy of all 

honour."— ^OTMW>w^»M^. 
•* Mr. Cooper's style is intensely clear 

and forcible, and displays great 

earnestness and fine human sympathy ; 



it is in the hlgtiest deg^ree manly, plain, 
and vigorous.*'-*- Hforwtn^- Adeeriiter. 

'• These two orations are thoroughly 
imbued with the peace doctrines wnich 
have lately been making rapid progress 
in many unexpected quarters. To all 
who take an mterest in that great 
movement, we would recommend tliis 
book, on account of the fervid elo- 
quence and earnest truthfulness which 
pervades every line of it."— Manclieiter 
Examiner. 



The Trntli Seel^er in Literature^ Pliilosopliy^ and fteligion. 

Devoted to free and Catholic enquiry, and to the Transcendental and Spirit- 
ual Philosophy of the Age. New Series, Published Quarterly, Price 2s. 

Tlie Prospectire Reriew. 

A Quarterly Journal of Theology and Literature. 

Respicey Aspice, Prospice.— 5^. Bernard, 
" The Prospective Review is devoted to a free Theology, and the moral 
aspects of Literature. Under the conviction that lingering influences from the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration are not only depriving the primitive records of the 
Gospel of their true mterpretation, but even destroying faith in Christianity it- 
self, the Work is conducted in the confidence that only a living mind and heart, 
not in bondage to any letter, can receive the living spirit of RevSation ; and in the 
fervent belief that for all such there is a true Gospel of God, which no critical or 
historical speculation can discredit or destroy. It aims to interpret and represent 
Spiritual Christianity, in its character of the Universal Religion. FuHy aaopting 
the sentiment of CToleridge, that * the exercise of the reasoning and reflective 
powers, increasing insight, and enlarging views, are re(iuisite to keep alive the 
substantial faith of the heart.* — with a grateful appreciation of the labours of 
faithful predecessors of all Churches,— it esteems it the part of a true reverence 
not to rest in their conclusions, but to think and live in their spirit. By the name 
• Prospective Review,' it is intended to lay no claim to Discovery, but simply 
to express the desire and the attitude of Progress ; to suggest continually the Duty 
of usmg Past and Present as a trust for the Future ; and openly to disown the 
idolatrous Conservatism, of whatever sect, which makes Christianity but a lifeless 
formula." — Extract from the Frovpectus. 

No. XVII. was published on the 1st of February, 1849. Price 2s. 6d- 
Works for Review to be sent to the Publisher or Editors; Advertisements in 
all cases to the Publisher. 

I^e fiyidences of tlie Geuniueness of tlie (rospels. 

By Andrews Norton, Professor of Sacred Literature, Harvard University, 

Massachusetts. 2.vols. 8vo. ^1 clot^. 
%* There are about fifty pages of new matter in the first volume, and this 
edition of the work embodies througliout various alterations and corrections 
made by the author at the present time. 

The Work consists of three Parts, as follows :— 
PART I. 
Phoop that the Gospels remain Essentially thjet same as they were 
originally composed 

PART II. 

IlrsTORiCAL Evidence THAT THE Gospels have been Ascrired to their 
True Authors. 

PART III. 

On the EviDBNCBS fob tub Genuineness op the Gospels- afforded by 

the Early Heretics. 
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The Ttrf oopioufl Notes appended to each Tolome conititate about half the 
amount of the entire work, the principal sabjects of which are as follows :— 

OOMTENTS or TBS KOTfiS. 



NoTX I.~FiBrthtr remarks on the 
present state of the Text of the Gos- 
pels. 

Note II.— Yarioas readings of the 
copies of the gospels extant in the time 
of Orimn, which are particnlarly 
noticed by him. 

KOTB ni— Undisputedlnterpolatioiis 
in Hanoscripts of the Gospels. 

Note IV.— On the Origin of the Cor- 
respondences among the first three 
Gospels. 

Note V.— Justin Martyr's Quota- 
tions. 

Note VI.— On the Writings ascribed 
to Apostolical Fathers. 

Note VII.— On the Statue which is 
said by Justin Martyr, and others, to 
have been erected at Borne to Simon 
Magus. 



NoTB VUL— On the Clementine 
Homilies. 

Note IX.— On the fiUse Charges 
brought against the Heretics, partl- 
culariy by the later Fathers. 

Note X.— On the Jewish Dispean- 
tion, Pentateuch, and the other books 
of the Old Testament. 

Note XI.- On the Distinction made 
by the Ancients between Things Intel- 
ligible and Things Sensible ; on the nae 
of the Terms Spiritual and Material, as 
applied to their Speculations; and on 
the nature of Matter, 

Note XII.— On Basilides and the 
Basilidians. 

Note XIII.— On the Gospel of , Mar- 
don. 

Note XIV.— On the use of words 
eEO£ and D£US. 



NOTZCS8 OF THS WORK. 



"Professor Norton has demoted a 
whole volume fhll of ingenious reason- 
ing and solid learning, to show that the 
Gnostic sects of the second century ad- 
mitted in general the same sacred books 
with the orthodox Christians. How- 
ever doubtfhl may be his complete suc- 
cess, he has made out a strong case, 
which, as far as it goes, is one of the 
most valuable conAitations of the ex- 
treme German yw^iroyrif, an excellent 
subsidiary contribution to the proof of 
the * genuineness of the Scriptures.' * * * 
His work on the Genuin^iess of the 
Scriptures is of a high intellectual 
order."— QtiarfeHCy Renew, March, 1846. 

** This (the 2nd and 3ra volumes) is a 
great work ui>on the philosophy of the 
early history of our faith, and upon the 
relations of that faith with the religious 
systems and the speculative opinions 
which then formed the belief or engaged 
the attention of the whole ci^zed 
world. The subject is one of vast com- 
pass and great importance; and for- 
tunately it has been examined with 
much thoroughness, caution, and inde- 
pendence. Tne conclusions arrived at 
are those of one who thinks for himself, 
—not created by earlv prepossessions, 
nor restricted within the narrow limits 
of opinions peculiar to any school or 
sect. The originality and good sense of 
Mr. Norton's general remarks impress 
the reader quite as strongly as the accu- 
racy of his scholarship, and the wide 
range of learning with which the snlfject 
is ulustrated. His mind is neither 
cumbered nor conAised by the rich store 
of its acquisitions, but works with the 
greatest clearness and e£Rect when en- 



gaged in the most discursive and far- 
reaching investigations. Nearly the 
whole of the work, as the German 
would say, belongs to the history of 
*pure reason.' The originality of Mr. 
Norton's views is one of their most 
striking characteristics. He does not 
deem it necessary, as too many theo- 
logians have done, to defend the records 
01 his faith by stratagem. The conse- 
quence is, that his work is one of the 
most unanswerable books that ever was 
written. It comes as near to demon- 
stration as the nature of moral reason- 
ing will admit. 

*' As an almost unrivalled monument 
of patience and industry, of ripe scho- 
larship, thorough research, eminent 
ability, and conscientious devotion to 
the cause of truth, the work may well 
claim respectftd consideration. The 
reasoning is eminently clear, simple, 
and direct ; and abounds with the re- 
sults of the most profound learning.** — 
North American Review. 

** The first volume of this work was 
published so long ago as the year 1837. 
At the close of it the author announces 
his intention to pursue the argument, 
by inquiring into the evidence to be 
derived from the testimony of the 
dilTerent heretical Sects. It is to this 
part of the suliject that the second and 
third volumes, now before us, are 
directed,— which are evidently the 
friiit of much labour, research, and 
extoisive reading ; and contain a 
varie^ of very curious incidental mat- 
ter, highly interesting to the student of 
ecclesiastical history, and of the human 
mind.**— Projp0c<ie0 Renew, 
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Thb Publisher of "The Catholic Swies" intends it to 
consist of Works of a liberal and comprehensive character, 
judiciously selected, embracing various departments of literature. 

An attempt has been made by the Church of Eome to realize 
the idea of Catholicism — ^at least in form — and with but a 
partial success; an attempt wiU now be made to restore 
the word Catholic to its primitive significance, in its appli- 
cation to this Series, and to realize the idea of Catholicism 
in SPIKIT. 

It cannot be hoped that each volume of the Series will be 
essentially Catholic, and not partial^ in its nature, for 
nearly all men are partial; — ^the many-sided and impartial, 
or truly Catholic man, has ever been the rare exception 
to his race. Catholicity may be expected in the Series^ 
not in every volume composing it. 

An endeavour will be made to present to the Public 
a class of books of an interesting and thoughtful nature, 
and the authors of those of the Series which may be of a 
phiHsophical character will probably possess little in com- 
mon, except a love of intellectual freedom and a faith in 
human progress; they will be united rather by sympathy of 
SPIKIT than by agreement in speculation. 

* For list of Works already pablished in the series, see pages 17 to 24. 
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OHABACTEBIZATION OF THE OATHOLIO SEBIBS 
BY THE PRESS. 



" The various works composing the " Catholic Series," should he known to 
all lovers of literature, and may be recommended as calculated to instruct and 
elevate hy the proposition of noble aims and the inculcation of noble truths, 
furnishing reflective and cultivated minds with more wholesome food than ik% 
nauseous trash which the popular tale-writers of the day set before their 
readers."— ifor»m^ Chronicle. 

"Too much encouragement cannot be given to enterprising publications 
like the present. They are directly in the teeth of popular, prejudice and 
popular trash. They are addressed to the higher class of readers — those who 
thmk as well as read. Tliey are works at which ordinary pubHdiers shudder 
as * unsaleable,' but which are really capable of finding a very large public." 
— "Foreign Quarterly. 

" The works abready published embrace a great variety of subjects, and 
display a great variety of talent. They are not exclusively nor even chMiy 
religious ; and they are from the pens of German, French, American, as well 
as English authors. Without reference to the opinion which they contain, we 
may safely say that they are generally such as all men of free and philoso- 
phical minds would do well to know and ponder." — Nonconformist. 

" This series deserves attention, both for what it has already given, and for 
what it promises." — Taifs Magazine. 

" A series not intended to represent or maintain a form of opinion, but to 
bring together some of the works which do honour to our common nature, 
by the genius they display, or by their ennobling tendency and lofty aspira- 
tions." — Inquirer. 

*' It is highly creditable to Mr. Chapman to find his name in connerion 
with so much well-directed enterprise in the cause of German literature and 
philosophy. He is the first publisher who seems to have proposed to himself 
the worthy object of introducing the English reader to the philosophic mind 
of Germany, uninfluenced by the tradesman's distrust of the marketable nature 
of the article. It is a very praiseworthy ambition ; and we trust the public 
wiU justify his confidence. Nothing could be more unworthy than the at- 
tempt to ^scourage, and indeed punish, such unselfish enterprise, by attaching 
a bad reputation for orthodoxy to every thing connected with German Jihilo- 
sophy and theology. This is especially unworthy in the * student,* wtlie 
' scholar,' to borrow Fichte's names, who should disdain to set themselves the 
task of exciting, by their friction, a popular prejudice and clamour on matters 
on which the popidace are no competent judges, and have, indeed, no judgmeiit 
of their own, — and who should feel, as men themselves devoted to thought, 
that what makes a good book is not that it should gain its reader's acquiescence, 
but that it should multiply his mental experience ; that it should acquaint Kwn 
with the ideas which philosophers and scholars, reared by a training difierejit 
from their own, have laboriously reached and devoutly entertain ; that, in a 
word, it should enlarge his materials and his sympathies as a man and a 
thinker." — Prospective Review. 

" A series of serious and manly publications." — Economist. 
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lemoir of Johann fiottlieb Fichte. 

By William Smith. Second edition, enlarged. Post 8yo, cloth, 48. 6d 



* A life of Fichte. foil of 

nobleness and instruction, of grand 
purpose, tender feeling, and brave effort ; 
the compilation of which is exe- 
cuted with great judgment and fideli- 
ty.**— PruMpcoWw Review. 

** The material trials that Fichte en- 
countered in the body are lost sight of 
in the spiritual contest which he main- 
tained with his own mind. The page 
that keeps the record of incidents is 
dignified throughout by the strong 
moral light that falls everywhere upon 
it, like a glory, and sweetened by a 
living episode that flows through its 
dark and bright places like a stream of 

The Vocation of the Scholar. 



** We state Fichte's character as it is 
known and admitted by men of all 
parties among the Germans, when we 
sav that so robust an intellect, a soul so 
calm, so lolly, massive, and immove- 
able, has not mingled in philosohpical 
discussion since tne time of Luther... 

Fichte*s opinions may be true 

or false ; but his character as a thinker 
can be slightly valued only by such as 
know it ill ; and as a man, approved by 
action and suffering, in his ufe and in 
his death, he ranks with a class of men 
who were common only in better ages 
than ours." — State of German Lit^vt- 
ture, by Thomas Carkfle. 



By JoHANN GoTTiiiEB FiCHTE. Translated firom the German, by William 

Smith. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. ; paper cover, is. 6d. 

The Vocation of the Scholar* .... is Fichte's works presented to the public 

in a very neat rorm No class needs 

an earnest and sincere spirit more than 
the literary class; and, therefore the 
•Vocation Of the Scholar,' the * Guide 
of the Human Race,' written in Fichte's 
most earnest, most commanding tem- 
per, will be welcomed in its English 
dress by public writers, and be b^efl- 
cial to the cause of truth."— Economift. 



.is 
distinguished by the same high moral 
tone, and manly, vigorous expression 
which characterize all Fichte's works 
in the German, and is nothing lost in 
Mr. Smith's clear, unembarrassed, and 
thoroughly English translation. " — 
JDougiM JerroUPs Newtpaper, 

** We are glad to see this excellent 
translation of one of the best of 



On the Nature of the Scholar^ and its lanifestations. 

By JoHANN GorrTLiEB Fichte. Translated from the Gennan by Wil- 
liam Smith. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

out the whole."— JmA Monthly Mag- 
aseine. * 

•This work must inevitably arrest the 
attention of the scientific physician, by 
the grand spirituality of its doctrines, 

and the pure morality it teaches 

Shall we be presumptuous if we recom- 
mend these views to our professional 
brethren ? or if we say to the enligh- 
tened, the thoughtful, the serious. This 
—if you be true Scholars— is your 
Vocation ? We know not a higher mo- 
rality than this, or more noble principles 
than these : they are foil of truth."— 
British and Foreign Medioo-Chirurgical 
Review. 



** With great satisfaction we welcome 
this first English translation of an 
author who occupies the most exalted 
position as a profound and original 
thinker; as an irresistible orator in the 
cause of what he believed to be truth ; 
as a thoroughly honest and heroic man. 

The appearance of any of bis 

works in our language is, we believe, a 

perfect novelty These orations 

are admirably fitted for their purpose ; 
so grand is the position taken by the 
lecturer, and so irresistible their elo- 
quence." — Examiner. 

"A pure and exalted morality and 
deep religious feeling breathes throng- 

The Tocation of Ian. 

By JoHANN Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German, by Wil- 
liam Smith. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
*' In the progress of my present work, I the emotions of the heart proceed only 
I have taken a deeper glance into re- firom perfect intellectual clearness ;— it 
ligion than ever I did before. In me | cannot be but that the clearness I have 
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now attained on this snttfect shall also 
take possession of my Iieart."— ^toUv** 
Cwrremondenee. 

•* • THE VOCATIOH OF MAN* is, aS 

Fichtetral/ says, intelligible to all 
readers wno are really able to un- 
derstand a book at all ; and as the his- 
tory of the mind in its rarious phases of 
doabt, knowledge, and faith, it is of 
interest to all. A book of this stamp is 
sure to teach yon much, because it ex- 
cites thought. If it rouses vou to com- 
bat his conclusions, it has done a good 

The Characteristics of the Present Age. 



woric; for in that very effort you are 
sthred to a consideration of pdnta 
which have hitherto esca|»ed your is* 
doleat acquiescence.*^— i^(»rm^ Qmm^ 

*'This is Fichte's most popular wqrk, 
and is every way remarkabre.*'-^^wir. 

**It appears to us the boldest and 
most emphatic attempt that has yM 
been made to explain to man his rest^ 
less and unconquerable desire to yiia 
the True and the Etemal.*'-'5en<<iie/. 



By JoHANN Gottlieb Fichte. 

Smith. Post 8T0. cloth, 7s. 

** A noble and most notable acquis! > 
tion to tiie literature of En^and."-* 
DougUu JerroltTs fVeekfy Paper, 

** We accept these lectures as a true 
and most admirable delineation of the 
present a^e ; and on this ground alone 
we shoulof bestow on them our heartiest 
recommendation ; but it is because they 
teach us how we may rise above the age 
that we bestow on them our most 
emphatic praise. 



Translated firom the German, by WilHam 



**He makes us think, and perhaps 
more sublimely than we have ever lat« 
merly thought, but it is only in order 
that we may the more nobly act 

*'As a mtOestic and most stirring 
utterance from the lips of thegreaiM 
German prophet, we trust that the 
book will find a ret^Kmse in many an 
English soul, and potently h^ to re- 
generate English Society."— 2%« Critic. 



The Popular Works of Johann Gottlieb Fiehti^. 

Post 8vO) cloth. Its. per volume. 

Contents of Vol. I. :~l. Hbmoib of the Adthob, by Willzax Smitb. 
% The VocATioir of the Schoi^ab. 8. The Katche of the ScHotJUL 
4. The Vocation of Man. 

Contents of Vol. II. :— 1. The Oraracteri8Tic8 of the Present Aqb. 
3. Tbb Wat towabos the Busssed Life ; ob, the Dootbine oi* Ee- 

LIGION. 

The Vay towards the Blessed Life | or^ The Doetrine of ReH^oa. 

Translated by Wilijam Smith. Post 8vo, doth. 

Characteristics of len of denim 3 

A Series of Biographical, Historical, and Critical Essi^rs, selected by p^- 
mission, chiefly ftom the North American Review, with Preface, by John 
Chapman. 2 vols, post 8to. cloth, las. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 14s. 

CONTENTS. 

Greooby Vlt., LoTOLA, Pascal. 

Dante, Petbabch, Shelley, Bybon, Goethe, Wobdswobth, 

Milton, Scott, The German Poets. 
Michael Angelo, Canova. 
Machiayelli, Louis IX., Peteb the Gbeat. 



** Essays of very high order, which 
from thcar novelty, and their intrinsic 
value, we are sure will receive from the 
British public a reception oonmien> 

surate with their merits They are 

Essays which wo«ld do honour to the 



literature of any country."— ^ei6m*n- 
9ter Rerriew, 
** Essays of great power and interest. 

In freedom of opinion, and ooc»- 

sionally in catholicity ot Judgment, the 
writers areauperiov to our own periodU 
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A work that will be right welcome 
to all lovers of literature, and which 
ought to be ordered by eveiy book- 
dub."— Ortttc. 

** There is hardly one of these papers 
that has not great merit."— /n^tMrer. 

"This is truly a delightftil book. We 
heartily welcome it as worthy to take 
its stand by the side of the -Contri- 
butions' of our own great reviewers. 
Each essay, having for its otd^t the 
development of the characteristics of 
one mind, is complete in itself; and 
almost i>erfeot in the elegance and 
beauty of its execution."— Aowcon^wro. 

'*The value, both intrinsic and ex« 
trinsic, of these essays justly claims for 
them a favourable reception and atten- 
tive perusal in England.**-— Jtfart<jA«»ter 
Examiner. 



cal eateyists ; but we think there is less treatment requites pains, a larger and 
brilliancy and pdnt in them ; thougn more liberal spirit than is often found 
on that very aceount there is. periiaps, in Transatlantic literature, and some- 
greater impartiality and justice."— times a marked and forcible style."— 
Dowlas JerroWt Magazine, 

**meh as we are in this delightM 
department of Literature, we gladly 
accept another contribution to critical 

biography The American writers 

keep more closely to their text than our 
own reviewers, and are less solicitous to 
oonstmct a theory of their own, and 
thereby run the risk of discolouring the 
facts of history, than to take a calm 
and dispassionate survey of events and 
ojrfnions."— itfoTTttf^ C^ronMe. 

** Essays well worthy of an European 
Life."— CAm«km Reformer. 

** The collection Before us is able and 
readable, with a good deal of interest 
in its subjects. They exhibit force, just- 
ness at remartc, an acouaintanoe with 
their subject, beyond toe mere book 
reviewed; much clear-headed pains- 
taking in the paper itself where the 

The VorsMp of Cleiiiiis | 

Being an ExaminaAion of the Doctrine announced by D. F. Strctuu, via. 
** That to our Age of Religious Disorganization nothing is left but a Worship 
of (Genius ; that Is, a Reverence for those great Spirits who create Epochs in 
the Progress of the Human Race, and in whom, taken collectively, the God- 
like manifests itself to us most Ailly," and thus having reference to the views 
unfolded in the work entitied, ** Heroes and Hero^w&rmip^* by Thomas Carlyle. 

AND 

The listinctiTe Character or Essence of Christianity : 

An Essay relative to Modem Speculations and the present State of Opinion. 
Translated, firom the German oi Prof. C. UUmann, by Lucy Sanford. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COKTEirW. 

1. General view of the object of the 

work. 
8, The different stages of development 

through which Christianity itself 

has passed. The same phases 

gerceptible in the views which 
ave been successively taken of it. 
3. Christianity as Doctnne. Under 
this head are comprised both 



Supematuralism smd Natu- 
ralism. 

4. Christianity as a Moral Law. The 

philosophy of Kant. Bation- 
alinm. 

5. Christianity as the Religion of Re- 

demption. Schleiermacher's de- 
finition. 



6. The peculiar significance and in- 
fluence of Christ's individual 
character* 

7. The views of Hegel and his school. 

8. Christ as the exemplification of the 
union of the Divme and Human 
in one character. 

9. Importance of this truth for the de- 
finition of the distinctive Charac- 
ter of Christianity. 

10. Christianity as the Perfect Religion. 

11. Inferences from the preceding. 

12. Retrospect and epitome of the 

argument. 

13. Application of the preceding to the 

idea of Faith. 

14. Application to the Church. 



*»* The above two works are comprised in one volume, post Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 



** There are many just and beautiful 
0(mceptioQ8 expressed and developed, 
•ad the mode of utterance and illustra- 
tion is more clear and simple than that 
adopted often by our German brethren 
iA treating such topics."— AofM»»/brmi«t 



*' There is in it much important and 
orighial thought. Intelligent British 
Christians, wno are inclined to take 
philosophical views of the Christian 
faith, wiU find much to delight and in- 
stmct them.'*— Bay»lw< Magaitine. 
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The Ufe of Jean Pavl Fr. Riditer. 

(Compiled from various sources. Together vrith his Autobiography, 
ted from the Qerman. 2 vols, paper cover, 7s. ; doth, 8s. 

" The autobiography of Richter, which 
extends onl^r to his twelfth vear, is one 
of the most interesting studies <^ a true 
poet's childhood ever nven to the 
world." — Low9'*8 JEdinhttr^ Mageueinet 

** Richter has an intellect vehement, 
rugced, irresistible, crushing in pieees 
the hardest problems; piercmg into the 
most hidden combinations of things, 
and grasping the most distant; an 
imagination vague, sombre, splendid, 
or apjwlling, brooding over the abysses 
of bemg, wandering thrcmgh infinitude, 
and summoning l^fore us, in its dim 
religious light, shapes of brilliancy, 
solemnity, or terror; a fancy of exu- 
berance literally unexampleid, for it 
pours its treasures with a lavishness 
which knows no limit, hanging, Uke 
the sun, a jewel on every grass-blade, 
and sowing the earth at large with 
orient pearls. But deeper than all 
these lies humour, the ruling quality 
of RiCHTiSR— as it were the central fire 
that pervades and vivifies his whole 
being. He is a humorist ft^m his in- 
most soul; he thinks as a humorist ; he 
imagines, acts, feds as a humorist: 
sport is the element in which his 
nature lives and works."— Thomas 
Carltle. 

" With such a writer it is up common 
treat to be intimately acquainted. In 
the proximity of great and virtuous 
minos we imbibe a, portion of their na- 
ture—feel, as mesmerists say, a health- 
ful contagion, are braced with the same 
spirit 9f faith, hope, and patient en- 
durance-are ^imished with data for 
clearing up and working out the intri- 
cate problem of life, and are inspired, 
like them, with the prospect of immor- 
tality. No reader or sensibility can rise 
from the perusal of these volumes with- 
out becoming both wiser and better."— 
Aticu. 

"We find in the present biography 
much that does not so much amuse 
and instruct, as, to adopt a phrase from 
the religious world, positively edifies the 
reader. The life of Richter is indeed 
a moral and a religious, as much as a 
literary treat, to all who have a sense 
exercised to discern religion and moral- 
ity as a thing essentially difi'erent from 
mere orthodoxy and asceticism. The 
two volumes liefore us cannot be se- 
rioudy read without stimulating the 
reader, like a good sermon, to self-ame^ 
lioration, and in this respect they are 
invaluable. 

** Riditer is a thorough Christian, and 
a Christian with a large glowing humfin 



l^andif 



heart. The appearance of his biography 
in an Eaglidi form oannot, tberen|% 
but be regarded as a great boon to uie 
best interests of the country.'* — Taiet 
Magaxine. 

" Apart from the interest of the work, 
as the Ufe of Jean Faul^ the ixader 
learns something of German life and 
German thought, and is introduced to 
Wdmar during its most distineutehad. 
period— when Goethe, Schiller, Haider, 
fuid Widand, the great fixed star»or 
Germany, in conjunction with Jeaa 
Paul, were there, surrounded by beao- 
tifril and admiring women, of the moot 
refined and exalted natures, and odl[ 
princdy rank. It is Ml of passages ae 
attractive and valuable that it is difil* 
cult to make a sdection as examples of 
its character."— /n^Mw-cr. 

*' This book will be fbund very valv- 
able as an introduction to the study of 
one of the most eccentric and difilct^ 
writers of Gennany. Je»n Paul's writ- 
ings are so much the reflex of Jean Paul 
himself that every light that shines 
upon the one ine^tably illumines the 
other. The work is a useful exhiWfcion 
of a great and amiahle man, who, pos- 
sessed of the kindliest feelings, and the 
most brilliant fantasy, turned to a high 
purpose that huuHHir of which Rabelais 
IS the great grandfather, and Sterne OM 
of the line of ancestors, and «ontni^ 
it with an exaltaticni of feeling and a 
rhapsodical poetry whidi are entMj 
bis own. Let us hope that it will OQn'> 
plete the work begun by Mr. Carl jle's 
Essays, and cause Jean Paul to be rea^y 
read in this country."— -Bxanrfn^r. 

** Richter is exhibited in a most ami- 
able light in this biography— industri- 
ous, frug^al, benevolent, with a child-like 
simplicitv of character, and a heart 
overflowing with the purest love. His 
letters to his wife are oeautifrd memo- 
rials of true afffection, and the way in 
which he perpetually speaks of Ids chil- 
dren shows that he was the most at- 
tached and indulgent of fathers. Who- 
ever came within the sphere of his com- 
panionship appears to have contracted 
an aflSection lot him that death only 
dissolved: and while his name was re- 
sounding through Germany, he re- 
mained as meek and humble as if he 
had still been an unknown adventurer 
on Parnassus."— 7%tf Apprentice. 

** The life of Jean Paul is a charming 
piece of biograiihy which draws anl 
rivets the attention. The affecticms of 
the reader are fixed on the hero with an 
intMiaity rarely bestowed on an lijs- 
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torical ehart^ot&r. It is imposaible to 
read this biography without a convic- 
tion of its integrity and tnith; and 
though Ritcher'8 style is more difficult 
of translation than that of any other 



German, yet we feel that hia goldeti 
thoughts have reached us pure from the 
mine, to which he has given that impress 
of genius which makes them current in 
all countries." — Christian Reformer. 



The lental History of an Inqniring Spirit. 



A Biography of Charles Elwood. By O. A. Brownsqn. Post 8vo. 4s. cloth ; 
38. 6d. paper cover. 



"This work is an attempt to pre- 
sent Christianity so that it shall satisfy 
the philosophic element of our nature. 
In this consists its peculiar merit and 
its distinctive characteristic. Such a 
book was certainly very much needed. 
We have no doubt that it will add many 
a doubter to a cheerful faith, and con- 
firm many a feeble mind in the faith it 
has already professed. Mr. Brownson 
addresses the philosophic element, and 
the men in whom this element is pre- 
dominant ; and, of course, he presents 
the arguments that would be uie most 
striking and satisfactory to this class of 
men. in so far as he ha'^ succeeded, he 
must be considered to have done a meri- 
torious work. We think Mr. Brownson 
eminently qualified for this task, and 
that his success is complete. The work 
will, doubtless, be the means of giving 
composure and serenity to the faith of 
many who are as yet weak in the taith, 
or halting between two opinions." — 
Christian Examiner. 

** In a series of chapters, Mr. Morton 
explains the nature of the Christian 
faith, and replies to the objections 
raised by Elwood as the discussion pro- 
ceeds, and the argument we take to be 
conclusive, though of course every one 
may differ as to details. The mighty 
theme is handled in a most masterly 
style, and the reasoning may fairly be 
called 'mathematical.' There is nei- 
ther rant nor cant, hypothesis or dog- 
matism. Christianity is proved to be 
a ' rational religious system,' and the 
priest is exhibited in his true character. 



Tlie Mission of the German Catholics. 



We can cordially recommend the vo- 
lume, after a very careful perusal, to the 
layman who desires to think for him- 
self, and to the clergy, as eminently 
calculated to enlarge their views and 
increase their usefulness, by showing 
them the difference between sectarian- 
ism and Christianity."— Seniiwe?. 

'* The purposes, m this stage of his 
progress, which Mr. Brownson has in 
view are, the vindication of the reality of 
the religious principle in the nature of 
man ; the existence of an order of senti- 
ments higher than the calculations of 
the understanding and the deductions 
of logic ; the foundation of morals on 
the absolute idea of right in opposition 
to the popular doctrine of exjpediency ; 
the exposition of a spiritual philosophy ; 
and the connexion of Christianity with 
the progress of society. 

" The work presents the most profound 
ideas in a simple and attractive form. 
The discussion of these principles, 
which in their primitive abstraction are 
so repulsive to most minds, is carried 
on, through the medium of a slight fic- 
tion, with considerable dramatic effect. 
We become interested in the final 
opinions of the sutijects of the tale, as 
we do in the catastrophe of a romance. 
A slender thread of narrative is made 
to sustain the most weighty arguments 
on the philosophy of religion ; but the 
conduct both of the story and of the 
discussion is managed with so much 
skill, that they serve to reUeve and for- 
ward each other."— Dial. 



By Prof. G. G. Gervinus, Author of the « Qeschichte der Poetischen 
Kational-Literatur der Deutschen." Post 8vo. Is. 4d. 



•*The work well deserves an intro- 
duction to an English public. It con- 
tains the reflections of a German philo- 
sopher on the extraordinary religious 
movement which is now agitating his 
comitrymen ; his anticipations, ana his 
wishes respecting its results.'* — Inquirer. 

In an article upon the Author's 
^* History of the Poetical Literature of 
the Germans," the North Jtnerican 



Review says:—*' He exhibits the exten- 
sive and profound erudition, the his- 
torical faculty of bringing past and 
remote states of society near, and pro- 
jecting the present into the distance ; 
and the philosophical insight into the 
distinguishing features of individuals, 
communities, and epochs, which so 
favourably characterize the recent his- 
toriography of the Germans.** 
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fht PUlosopUeal and Jsflietie Letters and Essays of 8ddlkr« 

Translated, with an Introduction, by J. Wbub. Post Sto. 78. 6d. ckkfli. 



"These Letters stand unequalled in 
the department of JSsthetioB, and are so 
esteemed even in Germany, which is so 
fruitftil upon that topic. Schiller is 
Germany's best ^sthetidan, and these 
letters contain the highest moments of 
Schiller. Whether we desire rigorous 
logical investiffation or noble poetic ex> 

f»ression, whether we wish to stimulate 
he intellect or inflame the heart, we 
need seek no fUrther than these. They 
are trophies won fh>m an unpoj^ular, 
metaphysical fbrm, by a lofty, inspiring, 
and absorbing su^ect."— Introduction. 
** It is not possible, in a brief notice 
like the present, to do more than inti- 
mate the kind of excellence of a book 
of this nature. It is a profound and 
beauti^ dissertation, and must be dili- 
gently studied to be comprehended. 
After all the innumerable efforts that the 
present age has been some time making 
to cut a Boyal road to everytliing, it is 
beginning to find that what sometimes 
seems the longest way round is the 
shortest way home; and if there be a 
desire to haye truth, the only war is to 
work at the windlass one's self, and 
bring up the buckets by the labour of 
one's own good arm. Whoever works 
at the present well, will find ample 
reward lor the labour they may bestow 
on it ; the truths he will draw up are 
universal, and from that pure elemen- 
tary fountain *that maketh wise he that 
drinketh thereat."*— Dottg-faw JerroWs 
Magazine. 

"It is diflicult, if not impossible, to 
give a brief, and at the same time fiuth- 
ful, summary of the ideas aflirmed by 
Schiller in this volume. Its aim is to 
develop the ideal of humanity, and to 
define the successive steps which must 
be trodden to attain it. Its spirit 
aspires after human improvment, and 
seeks to indicate the means of realiza- 
tion. Schiller insists upon the necessi- 
ty of aesthetic culture as preliminary to 
moral culture, and in order to make 
the latter possible. According to the 
doctrine here set forth, until man is 
SMtthetically developed, he cannot be 

Tke Philosophy of Art 



morally free, henee not req;>OD8fl)le, ii 
there is no sphttfe fbr the operstiaii tf 
thewiU. 

" The stylein which the whole toIvvm 
is written is particularly beaotilUl, tha^ 
is a consciousness of music in every page 
we read ; it it remarkable for the ooft- 
densation of thought and firm oonsteU 
ency which prevails throughout; aod. 
so far as we are able to ju<^ f^be 
translation is admirably and fanhftdly 
rendered. The twenty-seven lettcars 
upon the ' JBsthetic Culture of Man,^ 
form the most prominent, and by far 
the most valuable, portion of the work ; 
they will be found full of interest and 
the choicest riches, which will abund- 
antly repay any amount of labour 
bestowed upon them."— /«<^Vcr. 

" This is a book which demands and 
deserves study. Either to translate or 
to appreciate it requires a somewhat 
peciuiar turn of mind. Not that any 
Dody could read it without profit, bnt %o 
gain from it all that it is capable ol 
yielding, there must be some ajititude 
for such studies, and some training in 

them too To be appreciated 

it must be studied, and the study 
will be well repaid."— C^mtton Ex- 
aminer. 

"Here we must close, miuillirj^Ij, 
this volume, so aboundiuF ij! iWekI itv 
thought, so fruitful of mie nu^^ii{;ie9^ 
hearnly commending it to ull r>f onr 
readers who desire to make aiquaini^ 
ance with the philosopliy of urt. Tit 
extracts we have taken ^vllL prtivt* wlisft 
a treasure is here, for ^lioy nre liui a 
fraction of the gems llmL Hro to be 
gathered in every page. We make oo 
apology for having so lonu linjcrcrfii over 
this book; for, albeit, philojiopljiy ie 
somewhat out of fashion iit our iij^e of 
materialism, it yet will fill il lL^ lotarisifi^ 
fit though few; and even Mu y ivho care 
not for the higher regions inf rtrUcftjfin, 
cannot fail ro reap iuihiite pk'as'iu^ 
from the eloquent and tni t h 1 1 1 ] \n\ sgaco^ 
we have sought to cull for their mir(gfed 
delight and edification."— CW^c. 



An Oration on the Belation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated ftom. 
the German of F. W. J. von Bcheixino, by A. Johnson. Post 8vo. 1b. 
paper cover ; Is. 6d. cloth. 

inadequate mani&station of a liigb 
idea, wliich it is the office of man to 
penetrate. The true astronomer is not 
he who notes down laws and causes 
which were never revealed to sensuous 
organs, and which are often opposed to 



*< This excellent oration is an appli- 
ea;tion to art of Schelling's general 
I^osophic principles. Schelling takes 
the bold course, and declares that what 
is ordinarily called nature is not the 
summit of perfection, but is only the 
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the prima facie inflnences of &ensuoi;is 
obseirers. The true artigt is not he who 
merely imitaites an isolated <^ect in 
nature, hut he who can penetrate into 
the unseen essence that lurks behind 
the risible crust, and afterwards re- 
produce it in a visible fbrm. In the 
snrrounifing worid means and ends are 
clashed and Jarred together; in the 
work of art the heterogenous is ex- 
cluded, and an unity is attained not to 
be fonnd elsewhere. Schelling, in his 
oration, chieflv, not exclusively, regards 
the arts of painting and sculpture; but 



his remarks will eqvaily ^fffiY ^ 
others, such as poetry and mnuc. This 
oration of ScheUing's deserves an exten- 
sive perusal. The translaticm, with the 
exception of a few triflinff inaccurrdes, 
is admirably done by Mr. Johnson; 
and we know of no work in our language 
better suited to give a notion of the turn 
which German philosophy took after it 
abandoned the subjectivity of Kant and 
Fichte. The notion will, of course, be 
a faint one; but it is something to know 
the latitude and longitude of a mental 
position.**— £aramtner. 



BsMys. By IL V. Emerson. 

(Second Series.) With a Notice by Thomas Gabi.tle. 3s. paper cover 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

"Among the distinguishing features 
of Christianity— we are ready to say the 
distinguishing feature— is its humknity, 
its deep sympathy with human kind, 
and its strong advocacy of human wants 
and rights. In this particular, few 
have a Detter title to be ranked among 
the followers of Jesus than the author 
of this book." — American Christian Ex- 
aminer. 

'*The difficulty we find in giving a 
proper notice of this volume, anses 
from the i)ervadingne88 of its excellence, 
and the compression of its matter. 
With more learning than Hazlitt, more 
perspicuity than C^lvle, more vigour 
and depth of thought than Addison, and 
with as much origmality and fascination 
as any of them, this volume is a bril- 
liant addition to the Table Talk of in- 
tellectual men, be they who or where 
they vaAY/^—Protpective Review. 

** Mr. X^merson is not a common man, 
and everything he writes contains sug- 
gestive matter of much thought and 
earnestness." — Examiner. 

** That Emerson is, in a hiffh degree, 
poseessed of the faculty ana vision of 
the eeer, none can doubt who will ear- 
nestly and with a kind and reverential 
spirit peruse these nine Essays. He 
deals onlv with the true and the eternal. 
His piercing gaze'at once shoots swiftly, 
Borely through the outward and the su- 
perficial, to the inmost causes and work- 
ings. Any one can tell the time who 
looks on the face of the clock, but he 
loves to lay bare the machinery and 
show its moving principle. His words 
And his thoughts are a fresh spring, 



that invigorates the soul that is steeped 
therein. His mind is ever dealing with 
the eternal ; and those who only live to 
exercise their lower intellectual facul- 
ties, and deshre only new facts and new 
images, and those who have not a feel* 
ing or an interest in the great question 
of mind and matter, eternity andnature, 
will disregard him as unintelligible and 
uninteresting, as thev do BMon and 
Plato, and, indeed, philosophy itself."— 
Dov^ku JemMs Mwaaine. 

" Beyond social science, because be- 
yond and outside social existence, there 
lies the science of self^ the development 
of man in his individual existence, 
within hhnself and for himself. Of this 
latter science, which may perhaps be 
called the philosophy of individuality, 
Mr. Emerson is an able apostle and 
interpreter."— I,«i^jti«. 

" As regards the particular volume of 
Emerson before us, we think it an im- 

?rovement upon the first series of essays, 
'he subjects are better chosen. They 
come more home to the experience of 
the mass of makind, and are conse- 
quently more interesting. Their treat- 
ment also indicates an imistic improve- 
ment in the compo6ition."~5p«t;to<or. 

"All lovers of literature will read 
Mr. Emerson's new volume, as the 
most of them have read his former one ; 
and if correct taste, and sober views of 
life, and such ideas on the higher sub- 
jects of thought as we have been ac- 
customed to account as truths, are 
sometimes outraged, we at least meet 
at every step with originality, imagi- 
nation, and eloquence."— /n$t«fr^. 



The Sationale of Religions Inquiry | 



Or, the Question stated, of Beason, the Bible, and the Church. By James 
Maetineau. Third Edition, With a Critical Letter on Rationalism. Mira- 
cles, and the Authority of Scripture, by the late £ev. Joseph Blanco 
White. 48. paper cover ; 48. 6d. clotii. 
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Ike Bmmui Chvch tad lodeni Society. 

By £. QuiNBT, of the College of France. Translated from tbe French Third 
Edition (with the Author's approbation), by C. Cocks, B.L. 8vo. 58. doth. 



" This enlightened yolome *'— 

Chrittian Reformer. 

** Considered as a whole, the book be- 
fore us is the most powerM and philo- 
sophically consistent protest against 
the Boman Church wnich has ever 
claimed our attention, and, as a strong 
confirmation of its stirring efficiency, 
we may mention that the excitement it 
has created in Paris has sulyected the 
author to a reprimand from both Cham- 
bers of the Legislature, and excommu- 
nication by the Yope."— Inquirer. 

** M. Qomet belongs to the movement 

Sermons of ConsolatiMi. 

By F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D. 5s. cloth. 



party, and has lately been conspiciioiu 
in resisting the pretensions of the Jerait 
and French clergy to the exclusive edit 
cation of the vouth of France. Be has 
grappled with his theme both practi- 
cally, and in the philosophical spirit of 

history Bare merits are comprised 

in this voliune a genuine spirit 

pervades it, and there are many pasa- 
ges of great depth, originality and elo- 
quence. "—-<«to*. 

**.... These eloquent and valuable 
lectures.**— ^ew Ckwch Advocate, 



** This is a really delightM volume, 
which we would gladly see producing 
its purif^g and elevatmg innuenoes in 
all our fanmies.**— /»ot«V«r. 

** This beautiful volume we are sure 



will meet with a grateftd reception from 
all who seek instruction on the topics 
most interesting to a tiioughtful mmd. 
There are twenty-seven sermons in the 
vcdume." — ChrigHem Examiner. 



Self-CHltare. 

By William Ellert Channing. 6d. paper cover ; Is, cloth. 

Ckristianity^ or Europe. 

Translated from the German of NovALis (Friedrich von Hardenberg), by 
the Bev. J. Dalton. 6d. paper cover. 

The Critical and liscellaneons Vritings of Theodore Parker. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 68. 

" It will be seen from these extracts 
that Theodore Parker is a writer of 
considerable power and freshness, if not 
originality. Of the school of Carlyle, or 
ratnertaking the same German originals 
for his models, Parker has a more sober 
style and a less theatric taste. His 
composition wants the grotesque anima- 
mation and richness of Carlyle, but it is 
vivid, strong, and frequently pictur- 
esque, with a tenderness that the 
great Scotchman does not possess."— 
Spectator. 

" Viewing him as a most usefhl, as 
well as highly gifted man, we cordiallv 
welcome tbe appearance of an English 
reprint of some of his best productions. 
The • IVIiscellaneous' Pieces are charac- 
terised by his peculiar eloquence, which 
is without a parallel in the works of 



English writers. His language is 
almost entirely figurative; the glories of 
nature are pressed into his service, aiwi 
convey his most careless thought. This 
is the principal charm of his writings? 
his eloquence is altogether unlike that 
of the English orator or essayist; it 
partakes of the grandeur of the forests 
m his native land; and we seem, wh«i 
listeninff to his speech, to hear the 
music of the woods, the rustling of the 
pine-trees, and the ringing of the wood- 
man's axe. In this respect he resem- 
bles Emerson ; but, unlike that cele- 
brated man, he never discourses audi- 
blywith himself, in a language unknown 
to the world— he is never obscure ; the 
stream, though deep, reveals tbe glit- 
tering gems which cluster so thickly w 
its hed/'—Ingutrer. 
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